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INTRODUCTION, 


I, Introductory. —The first Census of Burma as part of the Census of 
India was taken in 1872 and covered that portion of the province which was 
then under British administration. The next census was in 1881 and covered 
the same area. Particulars of the extensions of the limits at subsequent 
censuses, which have been taken regularly at intervals of ten years, are given in 
paragraph 7 of Chapter 1. This Report therefore embodies the results of the 
seventh census of Burma. The changes that were made in the method of 
enumeration adopted in 192 J are described in paragraph 3 of Chapter I. 

In India proper tire date of the final enumeration was the 26th February 
1931, This date was not suitable for Burma since the holidays in connection 
with the full moon of Tabaung would have interfered with the preparation of 
the provisional tohds. The final enumeration in Burma was therefore carried 
out tw-o days earlier, on the 24th February 1931. Owing to the traffic between 
the Akyab and Chittagong districts, special arrangements had to be made to 
prevent any person being omitted or counted twice. 

II. Arrangements lor the Enumeration —With the exception of 
East Manglun in the Northern Shan States, the population of which was esti¬ 
mated and not actually enumerated, the population of Burma was enumerated 
eit her synchronously or non-tytrchronously. The Enumeration Map facing page 3 
shows the method of enumeration adopted in different parts of the province and 
it will be noticed that in the regularly administered areas the enumeration was 
usually synchronous, lu the synchronous areas each village-tract was divided 
into a number of blocks. The block was the enumerator's charge and usually 
contained between 30 and 40 houses, The blocks were then formed into circles, 
in charge of supervisors ; a circle usually contained between 10 and 15 blocks, 
and between 400 and 500 houses. The circles were then grouped into domains, 
in charge of controllers, the size of the domain depending rather upon the area 
to be covered than upon the number of people or of houses. Each township 
consisted f of one or more complete domains. Having divided up the district 
into domains, circles and blocks, the next duty was the numbering of the houses 
and the training of the controllers, supervisors and enumerators. The number¬ 
ing of Lhe houses not only facilitates the enumeration but also enables an 
estimate to be made of the number of forms required. In the actual enumeration 
there were two stages : there was first the Preliminary EnnnimUiou in which 
the enumerator entered in his enumeration book particulars for all persons who 
were likely to be present in each house on the night of the census (24th 
February in Burma); the next sbige was the Final Enumeration on the night 
of the 24th February, when the preliminary record was corrected so as to 
represent the persons actually present on that night. The size of the block was 
such that the final enumeration could be completed in a single evening. 

In remote or sparsely populated areas, where it would have been difficult 
or impossible to carry out a final check in one single evening, the enumeration 
was non-sync hronous and was carried out between October 1930 and February 
1931. Each village or village-tract was made into a separate block, and the 
persons enumerated were the permanent residents, whether actually present or 
not. In order that the populations of the synchronous and non-synchronous 
areas could be combined into a valid total, precautions were taken to prevent 
any person from being omitted or counted twice. This was not a difficult matter 
as there was usually very little traffic across the boundaries between synchronous 
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and non-synchronous areas. Special arrangements had, of course, to be made 
for the census of railways, steamers, boats, pagoda festivals and other assemblies 
of people. 

The attitude of the public was, on the whole, one of indifference. In one 
or two districts a few criminal cases had to be instituted. In the disturbed 
areas it was, of course, impossible to enumerate the rebels. In the Tharrawaddv 
district, the disturbed areas covered an area of more than a thousand square 
miles ; the enumeration was carried out non-synchronously and all who took 
part are to be congratulated on the very efficient manner in which they carried 
out a dangerous as well as difficult piece of work. 

Ill, Provisional Totals. —On the morning of the 25th February in 
synchronous areas the enumerators in each circle met their supervisor at some 
convenient place and a summary of the number of houses and persons (males 
and females) was prepared and despatched to the domain controller with all 
possible speed ; the controller compiled a similar summary for his domain and 
sent that to the district office where a District Summary was compiled. The 
totals of the District Summary were called the Provisional Totals and were 
telegraphed by Deputy Commissioners to the Census Commissioner for India 
and the Provincial Superintendent before the 5th March. In non-synchronous 
areas, the work was so arranged that it was completed in time for the figures to 
be included in the provisional totals. 

In only one district, Hcnzacla, did the provisional total for the population 
differ appreciably from the final figure. The difference was 19,267 and was due 
to the fact that the rebellion broke out in that district shortly before the final 
enumeration and several enumeration books were lost. In most districts the 
error was less than one per thousand and in no district, except Hcnzada, was it 
as large as one per cent. 

IV- Tabulation. —The record for each person was then copied from the 
enumeration book on to a separate slip of paper. For Rangoon the work of 
slip-copying was done by tire Provincial Superintendent; for other districts it 
was done at the headquarters of the district and on completion the slips were 
sent to Rangoon together with the prescribed registers. The work of slip-copying 
was completed in most districts by the end of April. 

In 1921 the slips were of six different colours, representing religions, and 
six different symbols were printed on the slips, representing the sex and the 
civil condition, making altogether 36 different kinds of slips. In 1931 only 12 
different kinds of slips were used ; six colours represented racial classes but only 
two kinds of symbols were printed on the slips : a rectangle for mates and a 
circle for females. The civil condition was entered in the slip by the copyist, 
the figures “ 1 ", “ 2 ", or nothing at all, being written in the space inside the 
sex symbol according to whether the person was married, widowed or unmarried. 
The colours of the slips represented racial classes and not religions, as in 1921, 
owing to the substitution of race for religion in Imperial Tables VII and XIII. 

Before being despatched from district headquarters to Rangoon, the slips 
for each circle were sorted according to colour and sex. On arrival in Rangoon 
the slips were made into sorting units and the remainder of the work consisted 
of sorting the slips according to the various entries in them, counting the 
numbers in each class and compiling tables to show the results. The sorting 
was commenced in May and for most fables was completed by the end of 
September 1931. The sorting of the slips tor the Occupation Table took almost 
as long as all the other tables put together, and it was not till March 1932 that 
the sorting for this table was completed. The compilation began in July 1931 
and the process of checking and re-checking the figures continued almost to the 
close of the operations ; some additional Provincial Tables were compiled in 
addition to those prescribed by the Government of India. When the work was 
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heaviest in the Compilation office as many as 350 sorters, supervisors, compilers, 
etc., were employed, in the work of compilation, calculating machines such as 
the Dalton, Monroe and Comptometer were employed and they reduced the 
amount of work considerably. 

V. The Report. —The writing of the Report was commenced towards 
the end of October 1932 and the last chapter was completed during the first 
half of March, During this period a large portion of the time was taken up 
with other matters, such as the arrangement of the Imperial and Provincial 
Tables, the preparation of the Subsidiary Tables appended to the chapters of 
the Report, and the writing of the Administrative Volume. Like the two 
previous Reports it has been written hurriedly, and apologies are due for Lack 
of style, defective arrangement and repetitions. Many of the statistics are 
unreliable and it is often a very difficult matter to account for the variations 
from one census to another, On the rare occasions when I have ventured to 
express an opinion on the trend of events — a very rash thing to do in these 
uncertain limes, when one can hardly see heyond tomorrow—it will be realised 
that tire opinions are my own and not necessarily those of Government. 

VI. Cost of Census. — The cost of the Census is approximately 
Rs. 3,85,672. This figure is only an estimate since certain charges for printing 
are not yet known, but the final figure will not differ appreciably from this. 
The cost of the 1921 census, according to the Departmental Accounts was 
slightly larger than this, namely Rs. 3,88,896. The figures are, however, not 
strictly comparable, since many charges were debited to the Census budget in 
1931, which were not so debited at the previous census. The reduction, in 
spite of the increase in population, is mainly due to the measures of economy 
which were adopted. 

VII. Acknowledgments.— In the taking of the census so many 
persons are employed that it is impossible to mention by name all those who 
have co-operated in the various stages of the operations. In the districts the 
work of enumeration fell largely on the Land Records Department, and I am 
particularly grateful to all members of that department for the very efficient 
manner in which they carried out their duties in connection with the census. 
The date was most unsuitable but they all accepted it cheerfully and did what 
was required of them. Reference has already been made to the dangerous and 
difficult task of enumerating the disturbed areas of Tharmwaddy district and 
in this connection I should like to mention the names of U Kyaw, A.T.M., 
Additional District Magistrate, U Mya, A.T.M., Superintendent of Land 
Records, and L T Kin, Township Officer, Tharmwaddy, The names of other 
officers in the Land Records Department who did good work have been sent 
to the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records, and it is hoped that this 
will prove more to their advantage than the mention of their names in 
this volume, 

Mr. C, B. Rennick, F.S.L, F.L.G.A., was in charge of the enumeration in 
Rangoon and 1 am indebted to him for the extremely able manner in which he 
carried out a very difficult task. This is the first census of Rangoon for which 
the staff can be said to have been properly organised, I am also indebted to 
Mr. H. C. G. Brown lor the smoothness and efficiency with which the 
enumeration of the Rangoon Port population under his charge was carried out. 
As at previous censuses the Agents of the Burma Railways and of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company spared no pains to make the enumeration under their 
respective control a complete success. 

To Mr. S. G. Grantham, I.C.S., I owe more than I can say for his valuable 
advice and guidance at ail stages of the operations. Mr. Grantham was at all 
times most willing to help me in every possible way. Many of the improvements 
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tiiat have been made in this census are the result of his suggestions. 
My thanks are also due to U Tun Yu, K.S.M., A.T.M., who has given me the 
benefit of his advice on many occasions and to Mr. A. K. Potter, I.C.S., for 
having supplied me with information at different times. 

1 am indebted to Captain J. H, Green, LA., for much valuable information 
regarding the tribes and races of Burma and, in particular, for the Appendix 
which he has contributed. The Reverend XV. Shernitt has also very kindly 
given me the benefit of his knowledge and experience on many occasions. 
Mr. G. H. Luce, I.E.S., has contributed a valuable Appendix on the peoples of 
Burma in the 12th—13th century, and my thanks are also due to U Ba Thin, 
Li Ohn Pc, li Seiu Ogli and l T Tha Doe Aung for their Notes on the manners 
and customs of the tribes in the hill tracts of the Akyab district, which will be 
found in Appendix D. I am also grateful to the Reverend J. H. Telford for 
allowing me to quote from a paper he has written on the trihes in Kengtung 
State. To Captain V. Wainwright of the Rangoon Development Trust I am 
indebted for his help and advice in connection with the preparation of the 
Racial and Linguistic Maps, 

As regards my immediate staff 1 was fortunate in being able to secure the 
services of U Lat as Deputy Superintendent and of Ko Ko Gyi as head clerk. 
U Lit deserves the same high praise as was given him at the two previous 
censuses. He was particularly helpful in maintaining order and discipline 
among the large temporary staff of about 350 and it was entirely due to the 
great care he took in their selection that the work was not interrupted by strikes, 
as it was in 1921. Mention must be made of the valuable services rendered by 
Maung Hla Mating, the Chief Inspector. He was in immediate charge of all the 
compilers, sorters, classifiers, etc,, and i cannot speak too highly of the efficient 
manner in which he carried out all the work that was entrusted to him. In the 
calculation of the areas of districts, townships and states and in the preparation 
of the maps and diagrams for the Report I was for lunate in being able to secure 
the services of Mr. A. V. Dickson. Mr. D. M. Nayagam, (lie accounts clerk, 
was obtained from the Accountant-General's office and fully justified his 
selection. Mating Tin also gave entire satisfaction both as tour clerk and typist. 
Among many clerks who did good work in the Compilation office I should like 
to mention Maung Ba Thaw, Maung Hla Ngwe, Maung Ba Kyavv and Maung 
Ba Shin. 

Practically all the printing in connection with the census was done at the 
Government Press and I am very grateful to Mr. YV. G. Alder, the Superin¬ 
tendent, for the interest he has taken in the preparation of the Report and the 
promptitude with which the volumes have been printed. 

Finally, 5 should like to place on record my appreciation of the help and 
advice which I have received from Dr. Hutton, the Census Commissioner, 
It has been a pleasure to work under him. 


Rangoon, Mtflt March 193V 


j. J. DENNISON. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 

CENSUS OF BURMA, 1931 


CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Variation of Population. 

Area. — Burma is the largest province in the Indian Empire. The 
area covered by the census operations was 233,492 square miles, Bombay 
being the next largest with 187,115 square miles. In the Chiu Hills district 
an area of 1,396 square miles was enumerated for the first time; otherwise 
the areas covered bv the census operations of 1921 and 1931 were the 
same. The areas of all districts, townships and states have been worked 
out afresh for this census since many of the figures given in previous 
Census Reports were very inaccurate; the method of calculation is 
explained in paragraph 18. The areas excluded from the census operations 
arc given below. 


Excluded areas. 


Area in 
square miles. 


fi) The unadministered and loosely administered 9.171 
tcrrilories associated with the tapper Chindwin 
district (including the Hukawng Valley and 
N'aga 1-1 ills), 

{is! Soxnpro Bum subdivision of Mvitkyina district ... 1.WI0 

(jii) Put no subdivision of Mvitkyina district, excluding 8.676 

Fort HertX and the eight Hkamti Long Shan 
States. 

fiv) The Triangle ... ... ... 3,287 

(v) The portion of the Arakan Hill Tracts which was 1,642 

brought mi tier administration in 1930. 

(vi) The uncontrolled Wa States ... ... 3,332 


Total ... 28,118 


In Lhc Enumeration Map facing page 3 the excluded areas have been 
shown in black. The Administration Map facing this page shows the areas 
that are («) regularly administered (ft) specially administered (c) loosely 
administered and (d) tinad ministered, The only unadmimstered areas are the 
uncontrolled Wa States (3,332 square miles) and the unadministered territory 
(3,785 square miles) which is associated with the Upper Chindwin district, 
including the Naga Hills but excluding the Hukawng Valley ; the loosely 
administered areas are the Hukawng Valley (5,586 square miles), part of Putao 
subdivision at the extreme north of Mvitkyina district (957), the Triangle 
(3,287) and Karenni (4,519); the specially administered areas are the 
Federated Shan States, the Somra Tract and the Thaimgdut and Kanti 
States (Upper Chindwin), the Shwegu and Sinlum Each in Hill Tracts 
(Bhamo), the Waga and Wudi Kacbin Hill Tracts (Katha), the Chin 
Hills district, the Arakan Hill Tracts and the whole of Mvitkyina district 
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except the townships of Myitkyina, Mogaung and Kamaing and the loosely 
administered territory at the extreme north of the district These specially 
administered territories have a total area of f >7,028 square miles. The totals 
for these amis are as follows:— 


Description of ureas, 


Aren in 
square miles- 


Regularly administered areas 

Specially administered lu^aa 
Lor>sety ztfomi listened areas 
rnndminijstt-rcd :i irtas ... 


143*116 
... 97 JB2# 

_ 14*349 

7,117 


Total ... 261,610 


2. Meaning of “ Population/’ —The population of a country is 
usually a de facto population or a tie jure population. The de facto population 
of an area means those persons who are actually present in that area at the 
moment when the census is taken ; the de jure population means those persons 
who are normally resident in that area, including those temporarily absent and 
excluding those temporarily present The censuses of the United States and 
Canada are made on the a/e' jure basis while those of Great Britain and some 
European countries arc «/*■ facto. The Indian census aims at being a tic 
facto census. With the exception of East MangtQn in the Northern Shan 
States, the population of which was estimated and not actually enumerated, 
the population of Burma was enumerated cither synchronously or noth 
synchronously. In normal areas the enumeration was synchronous. There 
were two stages in the synchronous enumeration. There was lirst the 
Preliminary Enumeration in which the enumerator entered in his enumeration 
book particulars for all persons who were likely to be present in each house on 
the night of the census (24th February in Burma) ; the next stage was the 
Final Enumeration on the night of the 24th February, when the preliminary 
record was corrected so as to represent the persons actually present on that 
night. The size of the block (the enumerator's charge) was such that the final 
enumeration could he completed in a single evening. Thus in the synchronous 
areas the de facto population was enumerated. Variations had, of course, to be 
made in special eases, e.g.* travellers on railways and steamers had to be 
enumerated as and when convenient, the enumeration books being handed in 
at a subsequent place of call. In remote or sparsely populated areas where 
communications arc difficult and there are few literate persons it is impossible 
to cam' out a final check in one single evening. In these areas the enumera¬ 
tion was non-synchronous and was carried out between October 1930 and 
February 1931 and was so arranged that the work was completed in time for 
the figures to be in dueled in the provisional totals which h;ul to be telegraphed 
before the 5th March 1931. In nun-synchronous areas the tie jure population 
was c nu in crated. There were, however, exceptions to the rule of enumerating 
the de facto population in synchronous areas and the dc jure population in 
non-synchronous areas. Owing to the fact that the en umeration in non-syn¬ 
chronous areas usually took place before the 24th February, a visitor from a 
synchronous area who arrived in a non-synchronous area after the enumeration 
had taken place and stayed there over the 24th February, would have been 
omitted if only the de jure population had been enumerated. Similarly a 
resident of a non-synchronous area, who had been enumerated there, would 
have been enumerated a second lime if ho had happened to be in a 
synchronous area on the night of the 24th February. In order therefore that 
the population of the synchronous and non- synchro nous areas could be 
combined in a valid total precautions had to lie taken to prevent any person 
from being omitted or counted twice. In most cases this was not a difficult 
matter since there was usually very little traffic across the boundaries between 
synchronous and non-synchronous areas. Important exceptions were the 
traffic between the Mciktila district and the Southern Shan States, and between 
the Mandalay district anti the Northern Shau States. Since there is very 
little movement within non-synchronous areas the tie Jure population is 
practically the same as the de facio population. Thus for the province as a 
whole the census may he said to be approximately de facto. This matter is 
discussed in greater detail in paragraphs 3, 5 and 6 of the 1921 Census 
Report. 
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3. Method of Enumeration, —At the 1921 census East,ManglQn 
in the Northern Shan States, the Somra Tract in the Upper Chindwin district 
and the unadministered portion of the FaUdkku Hill Tracts had their 
populations estimated. At this census the Whole of the Pakdkku Hill 
Tracts formed the Kanpetlet subdiv ision of the Chin Hills district and was 
enumerated non-synehrojiously: the Somra Tract was also enumerated 
non-synchronously, East ManglOn being the only area whose population was 
estimated. 

There was no change from non-synehronous to synchronous in the 
enumeration of any area, hut the Salween district, Thaungdut and Kanti States 
in the Upper Chindwin district, Tagundaihg circle in Amherst district, and 
Mdng Mit State with the exception of the Ngadaung and Kodaung tracts and 
Mdng Long, which had all been enumerated synchronously in 1921, were 
enumerated non-synchronously in 1931. In these areas a non-synchronous 
enumeration had many advantages over a synchronous enumeration and 
probably gave more accurate results; also, since there was very little 
traffic across the boundaries there was no difficulty in combining the 
figures obtained for them with those of the neighbouring synchronous 
areas, 

hi Tharrawaddv district an area of more than a thousand square miles 
had to be enumerated non-sy nchronously in 1931 owing to the activities of the 
rebels. In the Hernia da district where the rebellion broke out suddenly and 
unexpectedly just before the date of the final enumeration a few enumeration 
hooks were lost and only a very small portion of the district had to be 
re -cnttm crated non- sync lironoti sly. 

The non-synchronous areas were the Federated Shan Slates (except East 
ManglOn), Karenni, Sahveen district, the Somra Tract and the Thaungdut and 
Kanti States (Upper Chindwin), Shwegu and Sin him Kuchin Hill Tracts 
(Bharao), Waga and Wudi Kachin Hill Tracts {Katha), the whole of Myitkyina 
district except the townships of Myitkyina, Mogaung and Kamaing and 
those parts which were excluded from the operations of tin. census, the Chin 
Hills district, the Am kail Hill Tracts (the part enumerated), a few remote areas 
in the Akyab, Kyaukpyu, Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui districts and the 
disturbed areas in the Tharrawaddy and Hen/ada districts, In a few parts of 
the synchronous area which were very remote from any district or township 
headquarters the final check was carried out in the afternoon of the 24th 
February, or a day or two before it. This was done in order that the despatch 
of the provisional totals would not be delayed. There was little, if any, traffic 
across the boundaries of these areas but precautions were taken to prevent any 
person from being omitted or counted twice. In both synchronous and 
non ^synchronous areas the enumeration included a complete record of every 
person in the standard schedule. A statement showing the areas which were 
excluded from the synchronous areas either in 1921 or 1931 is given on 
page 4. The serial number in column 3 of that statement is the serial 
number in column 2 of the corresponding statement on page 3 of the 192J 
Census Report, The Enumeration Map facing this page also shows how the 
different areas were treated. Of the total population of 14,667,146, the portion 
estimated and not actually enumerated was only 19,649 or one per ini Me, while 
12,483,706 or 831 per mitte were enumerated synchronously and 2,163,791 or 
148 per iniUe > non-synchronously. 

4. Natural Divisions.—In the Imperial Census Tables volume figures 
arc given for administrative divisions and districts. This arrangement is 
required for administrative purposes* but in order to study the various problems 
arising out of the population statistics it is desirable Lo divide the province 
into Natural Divisions, in which natural and other features arc more or 
less homogeneous or uniform. The Natural Divisions adopted for the 
present census arc the same as in 1921, namely, the Burman, Chin, Salween 
and Shan Divisions. The districts and states included in the last three 
divisions are as follows :■— 

Chin. Salween. Shan. 

Chin Hills, Salween. Northern Shan States. 

Arakan Hill Tracts. Karenni. Southern Shan States. 

The Burman division is divided into the Delta, Coast, Centre and North 
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excluded front the Synchronous Census either in 1^21 or in 1931. 


VuMS.—Ill column 0 - ofUit(«l; E - eoiiifi^ed ; VS - at**synchronous : S -lynchfoiiuus. 



. 

tins IB of 1931. 

Census of 1931— 
MeOnxl of enumera¬ 
tion and pMpuUtion 
recorded. 

District or Stale* 

1 

Description nf Area and ^rial number. 

2 

Serial 

number. 

3 

Method 

of 

enume¬ 

ration, 

4 

Noa-syn- 

chronoui. 

5 

Eft i mated i 
of 

fimilttd. 

6 

f 

1. Minima Chin Hills - + 

i 

NS 

2.04S 


Akyab +«* j 

2 Hyoh&otig Chiti Hills 

2 

NS 

m 

. T** 

3. Buthidauiig Chin HilU 

3 

XS 

z.m 


l 

■1. PoEinagyun Chili HiLf! *„« — 1 

4 

NS 

4.530 

— 

Arakin Hill * 

5, The area adrn iiiislered in 1921 ..* 

5 

NS 

21.4 ti 

, l( 

Tract! S 

6, The remainder of the dial rice *.£» Uic part 
brotigjil under admin Oration in 1930 

6* 

Q 

*!■! 

Outlined. 

Rvaukpvii 

7. Twenty village-trad* til An township 

7 

NSt 

4 .?y> 

4-»4 

Ttiairawaddy... 

& The disturbed areas in Tirana™ add y district! 



ne.iw 

... 

Hcri£afU 

9. The disturbed areas iti Hellrada di%3ricE l ... 

1 ■ F |' 

S 

4.117 

n# 

Amhtnt ,. + 

10 Xaichaung. Tarigaloir, KyaiktaungLn* and 
Myjukkyat&gaung circles in tCyfrnt 
iDwnihjp 

9 

NS 

23.300 



H, ThgundaJng circle in Ky*-in low r mhip 

Ll 

S 

19449 



12. SI yaw adtly circle in Kawkareik low Eialiip ... 

10 

NS 

t3,0»7 1 

P*" 

Tavoy 

13, Kyai ktwin circle m Tavoy rowiiaJup catcpl 
Bulletin viljdgctracb 

14 Kdkpym Eowiuhip 

12 

NS Q 

1,924 

Pfl 

j 

13 

NS 

J2.0S3 

pah 

Msr^ni .. j 

IS. Maliwuu Emviuhrp 

14 

NS 

O.Hii? 

Hf 

16. Rawrl circle of Temmserim township 

15 

NS 

2.1 OH 

9 ) ■ V 

t 

17. Salons living hi bcvili 

16 

NS 

1,309 

+ WW 

Mhamo | 

18, SbwegU Kadiin Hill Traci* 

19 

NS 

5,666 

#•* 

19. SinJi in Kaclun Hill Tracts 

26 

NS 

43,006 

fei-B 

Knlha 

20. Waga and Wtn1i Kadi in Hill Tract* 

tt* 

NS 

850 

■ ** 


21. Soinra Tract 

25 

i e 

7,1)81 

Bdil 

Upper j 

22, Thaungdcl and Ranti SUtcs 


s 

9J06 


Llnmlwin 

23 UnadminiFlcrcd and loosely udmloUtcfed 
territory 

26 

o 

fPi 

1 Omltled 

r 

24 Myilky in a Kadiin Hill Tracts ... 

2», 29,, 
32* 

2lp 22 P ^ 
12* 
32- 

NS 

0J05 

aril 


25 Mogamig Kadiin Hill Tmi* 

NS 

15,600 

*** 


26 Kamaing Kadiin Hill Trade 

NS 

12,152 

a if 

Myilkylh-v ,»«! 

2?, Sadm subdivision 

30.32* 

NS 

20,021 

... 

2 -v Hiawgaw^ subdivision 

27 

NS 

i7,oa. 

VflB 


29 Fort Bert* and eight Hkamll Long Shan 
Stales in FuUo SLsbdjvision 

23 

NS 

5,340 

■BB 1 


30. The remainder of Rliu-r iitbilivision 

24* 

O 

***■ 

Omirted. 

. 

31. Smnpr.i Hum snbdivision 

24* 

O 


Omltied- 

Chin Hill! a | 

32 The area known in 1921 a* the icnadmlutsiercd 
portion o| the Fakokkn Hill Tracts 

ji 

E 

6.650 

■ *W 

33- The area brought under administration in 1930 

6* 

O 

18.327 

Iff 

1 

34 Tbs remainder of the district 

1?,» 

NS 

I4fj.3f.iO 

... 

Salween 

33. The whole dislrkt 

W! 

S 

53.186 

Mf 


36. The uncontrolled portion nf the Wa Stale* 

34 

o 

+ *! 

Omitted 


37 r East MangTftu 

35 

E 

ill 

19,649 

Northern Shan 
Stale? 

3*, MAog 2d it State with tli e exception of the 
Ng-tdaung and Kudautig tracts and MAng 
Leng 

39. The rctnamrkr of lbe Nbrihem Shan Suite* 

• ®* 

S 

18,801 

* Bl 

, 1 

J6. 37.3i 

NS 

507,657 

V. ¥ 

Soulliein Shan 
Stales 

40. The W'hole vm p*. " ^ 

39 

NS 

870JM 

a.* 

Karen tii 

4L The whole i** 

40*41,42 

NS 

58,761 



* Part only. 

t At the 1921 Omiu» *1* village! failed Uic Fulco Chin Hil'hl in one ofllicse 2Q village-it ads rKaingltuj 
were enumerated iKm-iyiirfirotmtsty; the remaining villages in KaingthA village-tract ant! the 4*hei 19 viUagc- 
trail* were supposed to liave been enumerated synebomo: >ty but apparently tin final check wu tarried m:t m 
any ol them. 

! The portion of South Pegu Krvreat Division falling in Oyobiiigank township and the whole of Mlnhla East* 
Lctp.idan East and Thnrniwaddy IcnYn^fcfpt except the tDwm of MLnhta, Lttpad.m, Thon/e and Thamwaddy 
and the railway premise! al Ngapyngak. 

3 Feinhnckwin vSl|age-lr*et iNo. 431 In Kyangin toivtufiip, LlngdfcyikVYiit village-tract 'No* 991 in Myananng; 
township and part of Kanyufkwiti viUsgcHwt 'No- nH) in Ingabu tnwnphip, 

Q In the 1931 Cm*m Report Putlettu village-tract was wrongly a ho wit as having been cnnmtfiiEcd near 
Ayaehronmriy, 
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subdivisions, the districts included in each being as follows :■— 


Delta. 

Coast. 

Centre. 

North. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

l¥orae. 

Rharao. 

Instill. 

Kyaukpyu. 

ThayetmyO- 

Myitkyina* 

Hantkuvadtfy- 

Svindovray. 

PakokktL 

Kaiha~ 

Thurniwaddy- 

Amherat. 

Minbu 

Upper Cbindwin 

PegtL 

Tavm + r 

Magwe. 


Bassdn. 

MerguL 

Mandalay. 


Henzada. 


Sfawebo. 


Myiuti grays. 


Sailing. 


Maintain. 


Lower Chhidwin. 


iy.ipon. 


Kyimkrir. 


Toungoo. 


Medic tila. 


Thulon. 


Vamqihiis. 




Myingym 



A much better scheme of natural divisions could have been drawn up if 
administrative districts could have been split up and included in different 
natural divisions. But a great deal of additional work would have been entailed 
in drawing up the tables, and further, many of them could not have been 
compiled. Thaton district should perhaps have been included in the Coast 
subdivision but it has been included in the Delta subdivision for the sake of 
comparison with the figures given in the 1921 Census Report. I’arts of some 
districts, e.g. t My ilk yin a, were excluded from the census operations and figures 
for those parts arc, of course, not included in the figures for the natural 
divisions. In some of the subsidiary tables in this Report the figures for the 
Shan division cover the censused area, which includes the estimated area of 
Kast Manglun as well as the area actually enumerated ; in other tables, e&, 
where figures are given for race, religion, etc., the figures cover only the area 
actually enumerated, because figures for race, religion, etc. are not available for 
the estimated area. The natural divisions arc shown on the maps facing page 
32. Since 1921 a small portion of Salween district (Salween division) has 
been transferred to Thatdn district lDelta subdivision) ; otherwise the areas 
covered bv the divisions and subdivisions are the same as in 1921, 

The areas and populations of the natural divisions arc shown in marginal 
table 1. It will be noticed that the 
Burman division is much the largest, 
both in area and population. The 
Shan division includes about three- 
quarters of the remaining area, and 
about five-sixths of the remaining 
population. The Chin and Salween 
divisions are of comparatively minor 
importance, particularly in point of 
population. Each of the natural 
divisions has been described in great 
detail in paragraphs 16 to 24 of the 
1921 Census Report and only a brief 
description will therefore be given 
here. 


L Cnmtaiztivc Areas and Rqulatitiffia of Pic 


Xaiuni] Divisions. 






Percentage oi 

Natural 

Area in 

Population 

vandal. 

Province. 

Division. 

Square 

miles. 

Area. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

1 

2 

J 

4 

5 

Province ... 

mm 

14,667 

100 

JOG 

llurruin 

156.2 97 

U.856 

67 

m 

Della ... 

ssm 

5,135 

if 

37 

Curtff 

JJpffOO 

1,815 

16 

13 

CVififr 

Xvrlk 

44/kifl 


19 

33 

38*77$ 

752 

17 

5 

Chin 

12.27$ 

193 

5 

I 

SilwctD ... 

7,101 

111 

3 

1 

Shan 

57,816 


25 

IP 


5. Characters of the Natural Divisions.—Bunna is split up into 
natural divisions by its rivers and mountain ranges. The valleys of the 
Irrawaddy, Cbindwin and Sittang run down the centre of the province and 
open out into the delta country before they reach the sea. On both sides of 
this central plain there are high hills which run southwards and end in coastal 
strips. The central plain together with the two coastal strips forms the Burman 
division ; the hills on the west of this central plain form the Chin division 
while the hills on the east form a ridged plateau and arc included in the Slum 
division. An extension of this Shan plateau and a small part of the basin of 
the Salween river form the Salween division. 

The North subdivision of ihe Burman division consists of numerous 
mountain ranges and swiftly flowing rivers which render communications over 
large areas a matter of extreme difficulty. These physical characteristics have 
tended to produce many varieties of tribes and languages confined to small 
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areas. The Shans contended with the Burmese for supremacy over the whole of 
this area but the power of the Shans was finally broken by the Burmese king 
Alaungpaya in 1757 A.D. The plains arc mainly occupied by Burmese and 
Shans. The rainfall i* fairly heavy, being much greater than in the Centre 
subdivision but not so large as in the Delta. Rice is practically the only crop 
in the plains. 

The Centre subdivision stretches from Shwefao district to Promc district and 
consists mostly of undulating lowlands. In the 1911 Report it is termed the 
Central Basin and the following description is taken from paragraph 11 of that 
Report :— 

"Theterm ‘Burma IT per 1 ha already been appropriated lo denote the areii within the 
tight adnmaslmtK’e dmaons t ( the Province. But, both historically and ethnically, it could 
be claimed with greater prt prit v by .he which is prosaically termed the Central 

Burin. It cdndd® roughly with the permanent sphere of lull uer.ee of the rapidly and con¬ 
tinue ilhIv ihtcnuiitig Burmese kingdom as it was gradually tigli ii g its way towards supremacy. 
It contains tiie capitals <-f fttune, Pagan, Ava, Saguing, Shu-ebc, Amaraptira and Mantkday, 
each of which h.is been the centre of deceive incidents in the turgid course of Burmese 
history It is the cradle of the Burmese race. Jtis Lhe venue of the imiisformatioJi of 
numerous, petty, diverse and hostile nomadic tribes from the Himalayan regtoi, into a ui1;<k 1 
and powerful aatirr, sufficiently cohesive if* maintain a virile and aggressive existence between 
its formidable Indian and Clin esc neighbours. N'eiliter the vicissitudes of war, nor the 
domination of alien conquerors, nor the immigration of numerous and diverse racial elements 
have been able to ant-t this silent, steady and apparently inevitable development towards :i 
i mi tied and highly individualised nationality. The national or racial insti cl has beea suffi¬ 
ciently intense to avert the consequence* of unsuccessful war during an era when such :--e- 
11 Lienee- usually appri ached extetmi nation, and to absorb the intruding elements whether (hey 
came a* immigreida or conquerors. This central area, the heart nf the Province, exhibits 
the various characteri-tics i Burmese life to a degree uttatlaiuable in any of the remaining 
divisions, modified as h; \ .ire, each and ail, by the existence of large numbers of half-absorbed 
and unahsorbed foreign immigrants/' 

It i*? described above as the cradle of the Burmese race, and oven now, in 
spite of immigration, about 94 per cent of the population is Burmese, the remain¬ 
ing 6 per cent being mainly Indians, Chius and Zcrbadis. The rainfall is slight, 
all districts except I Tome and Thayctmyo having an average rainfall 
of between 26 and 38 indies. Many parts are subject to drought and it is 
the onlv subdivision in which there is a real diversity of crops, only about onc- 
thinl of the cultivated area being devoted to rice. 

The Delta subdivision coincides roughly with the ancient kingdom of the 
Mons (Takings) but except in comparatively small areas they have been 
absorbed by the Burmese. This subdivision contains a comparatively large 
proportion of immigrants, both from other parts of the province as well as 
outside the province. The Burmese represent 66 per cent of the population, 
the Mens 2. Karens 17, Indians 10 and Chinese 2. There is very little upland 
and 92 per cent of the cultivated area is devoted to rice. The rainfall in Thatun 
district averages 216 inches but in other districts it ranges from 83 to 127, the 
average for the whole subdivision being 109. 

The Coast subdivision consists of lhe Akyab, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway 
districts in the north and the Amherst,. Taioy and Mcrgui districts in the south. 
These two coastal strips arc separated by the Delta subdivision. The northern 
part is roughly the old province of Arakan ; races of the Burma group (Araka- 
nese, Yahbye, Burmese and Chaungtha) represent 64 per cent of the population, 
Indians 22 per cent (all but about six thousand are found in Akyab district), 
Indo-Burman races (mostly Arakan Mahomedans) b percent, and Chins o per 
cent. The Chins generally live in the hills. In the Tenasserim portion of the 
Coast subdivision races of the Burma group {Burmese, Tavoyans and Mcrgucse) 
form 38 per cent of the population ; Motts form 29 per cent, Karens Jo, races 
of the Tai (Shan) group 3, Zcrbadts 3 and Indians 6, all of whom arc mostly found 
in the Amherst disLrict. ; Metis arc practically con liiicd to Am 1 1 erst. TIte rainfa 11 
is extremely heavy in both parts of this subdivision, averaging between 180 and 
215 inches in all district except Mcrgui, where it is 161 inches. A large part 
of this subdivision is not available for cultivation and about 90 per cent of the 
cultivated area is dcvoied ft j rice, except in the Tavoy and Mcrgui districts, for 
which the percentages arc 70 and 53, respectively. 

The Shan division consists of the Northern and Southern Shan States. 
Races of the Tai (ShanJ group form 47 per cent of the population ; the remain¬ 
der consists of races Ml the Burma group (13 per cent), Karens (12), Ralaung-Wa 
group (12), L(do-Muh.su group (o), Kaehins (4), Chinese (4) and Indians (2). 
The more important races W the Burma group represented are Danu, Burmese, 
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Jntha and Taungyo—the last twa only in the Southern Shan States. Kachins 
arc practically confined to the Northern Shan States and Karens (largely 
Taungthus) to the Southern Shan States, "l lie Chinese are mostly Yunnaiiesc 
and all but 4,000 are in the Northern Shan States. The Shan division 
contains in addition to forest land much undulating country where potatoes and 
other dry crops arc cultivated ; there are also broad valleys where paddy is 

grown. . . . ., , . . 

The Chin division on the west is comparatively small m area, and is 
sparsely populated. The population is almost entirety composed of Chins. 
The wild nature of the country' has had the ctfecL ni mere or less isolating 
them from the rest of the world. The cultivation is of the primitive tmmgya 

The Salween division is the smallest both in area and population. About 
four-fifths of the population arc Karens and the remainder mostly Shans and 
Burmese. 

6. Statistical References, —Figures for the area and population of 
each administrative district and division and for the number oj houses are given 
in Imperial Table 1. The variation in the population of each district and 
division during the Last fifty years is given in Imperial Table II. Provincial 
Table I gives area and population figures for townships and states as well as 
districts. In addition the following subsidiary’ tables which arc appended to 
this Chapter have been compiled :— 

I A.—Density, water-supply and crops. 

IB.—Density compared with rainfall and cultivated area. 

II.—Distribution of the population classified according to density. 

III. —Variation in relation to density since 1881. 

IV. —Variation in Natural Population. 

V,—Comparison of Census figures anti vital statistics. 

VI.—Variation by townships and states classified according to density. 

VII.—Persons per house and houses per square mile. 

VI11.—Growth of population in two decades by natural divisions with 
particulars for certain religions. 

IX.—Variation in the Population of the Comparable area. 

Reference will be made to other tables but those given above provide the 
bulk of the statistical material required for this Chapter. 

7. Variation in Population.—The first census 1 1 Burma as part of 

the Census of India was taken in 1872. 1 he area covered by the census opera¬ 

tions included the present Arakan, Pegu, Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions 
and part of the present Thavetmvo district The next census took place in 1881 
and covered the same area. Since 1S81 there have been progressive extensions 
of the census limits. In 1891 the census was extended to the greater part of 
Upper Burma, but the Shan Stales, the present Chin Hills district and portions 
of the present Bhamo, Myitkyina, Katha and Upper Cl find win districts were 
excluded, In 1901 further additions were made, namely, the Shan States 
(including Karemii but excluding East and West ManglCm and Kokaug), the Chin 
Hills district (as it then existed), the administered portion of what was then 
known as the Pakdkku HiII-Tracts, and some administered portions of the 
northern districts which had been omitted from the 1891 census. In 1911 
Kokang, West ManglQn and the unadministered portion of the t’akokku Hill- 
Tracts were added. In 1921 the census was extended to the Somra Tract, East 
Manglun and portions of Myitkyina (including Putao) district; the Coop Islands 
in the Hanthawaddv district, which had inadvertently been omitted from 
previous census operations, were also included. Ju 1931 the census limits were 
extended to include the area brought under administration and added to the 
Chin Hills district in 1930. In the above description areas in which the popula¬ 
tion was only estimated and not actually enumerated have been regarded as 
falling within census limits. 

S, Diagrammatic Representation of Variation in Popula¬ 
tion_Figures showing ‘he variation in the population of districts during the 

last fifty years are given in Imperial Table II. The figures given for previous 
censuses represent the population at those censuses of the districts as they existed 
on the 24th February 1931, but the figures for any district in any year exclude 
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all areas omitted from the census of that year, Thus many of the increases arc 
not true increases but arc largely due to extensions of the census limits. 

The best way of exhibiting the variations in population is by means of a 
diagram. ln r thc diagrams facing pages 22 and 24 the variations in the populations 
of districts, natural divisions and the whole prov ince have been represented. 
These diagrams have been drawn on a logarithmic or ratio scale : it is called 
logarithmic because the vertical distance between two numbers on the scale is 
not proportional to the difference between the numbers but to the difference 
between their logarithms. Equal vertical distances represent equal percentage 
changes and not equal absolute or actual changes, as in diagrams on a natural 
scale. The rate of increase in the population is represented by the slope of the 
line, and equal rates of increase arc therefore represented by parallel lines, no 
matter where the lines appear on the diagram. I hesc diagrams enable one to 
see at a glance the rates of variation in the populations of the different districts 
and to compare one with another ; they also enable one to see where the 
increases have been due to extensions of the census limits, since lines have only 
been drawn between points representing populations of the same census area. 
For instance, the line representing the population of the province on Part A is 
broken at the 1891 census because there was an extension of the census limits 
at that census : the point representing the population in 1881 has been joined to 
the point representing the population in 1891 of the area censused in 1881, 
while the point representing the population in 1891 has been joined to the 
population in 1901 of the same area, A logarithmic scale has been used 
because a comparison between the rates o/ increase was considered of more 
importance than a comparison between the absolute or actual increases, but the 
actual increases can at the same time be read off the diagrams with the aid of 
the scales at the sides. 

9. Variation since 1872.—In order to measure the increase in the 
population of the area enumerated in 1872 it is necessary to determine the 
increases due to extensions of the census limits at subsequent censuses. The 
area enumerated in 1872 and 1881 consisted of the present Arakan, Pegu, 
Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions together with the area which at those 
censuses formed the Thayetmyo district Figures for the population of these 
four divisions (as they existed in 1931) at the 1881 and subsequent censuses 
are given in Imperial Table II, The Thayetmyo district covered the same area 
in 1881 as in 1872. Shortly after the annexation it was enlarged but at the 
1891 and 1901 censuses the part enumerated in 1872 consisted of whole town¬ 
ships and there is therefore no difficulty in obtaining the population of tins 
part in 1891 and 1901. But between 1901 and 1911 and again between 1911 
and 1921 the townships of Thayetmyo district were altered and at the 191! and 

subsequent censuses the part enumerated 
in 1872 did not consist of whole town- 
ships ; in order to calculate the popu¬ 
lation of this part at those censuses one 
would have lo add up the figures for 
the village-tracts and hamlets included in 
it but unfortunately these village-tracts 
and hamlets are not known. Approximate 
figures can, however, be obtained if it is 
assumed that the population of the part 
enumerated in 1872 increased at the same 
rate between 1901 and 1931 as the population 
of the rest of the district (the district boun¬ 
dary has remained unaltered since 1891). 
With this assumption the figures given in 
columns 2, 3 and 4 of marginal table 2 have 
been obtained,* Figures have also been 
given for the present Arakan, Pegu, 


2. ilnee 1872 In she popsrlaliwi of 

ih& anfl ceiss L £cd ill 1872. 

Visit of 

1 

Poputatioch 

2 

fr avion* ccttiui- 

Actral. 

3 

Pa¬ 

tent 

4 

IN72 

1881 

, mi 
i9ii 

1921 

1931 

7,747,148 

?,73t>.771 

1 4.403,103 
5,580.13* 
6,392830 
7,047,706 
7,964.855 

9&«23 

866,332 

*777,053 

812.673 
654,876 
917,149 

36 0 | 

23-2 

212 

U't 

W2 

ISO 

1872 -1931 

5,217,707 

lHfr9 


4,605,103. agrees with tli.it 


* Tlu figure given in col umi i 2 of marginal table 2 for the year 1891, 
given in marginal table l *« pafte » <’{ the U*1 top*: the figure given for they«r IMl 
table in the 1921 Retort- namely, 7.058,000, is apparently a mispri.il for 7,018,007. which is Ihefigurc obtained 
liv a^iwine Ifca* the- portion of the prejaii Thayetmyo district Vi liJch was nM eranaetnled in 1873 consisted a. 
the 1421 cefisrs of the Mint.la and Sinb*un«we lown-hip*. Hie figure* given in paragraph* 88 and 49 of the 
lOH r—ou for (he population in 1891,1901 and 1911 of the c eh jus area of 18.2 are all incorrect inasmuch a- 
fijiiircs for the population of the whole of Thayetmyo district have been included instead of Uio,« for the part 
enumerated in 1872. 
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Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions in marginal table 3. The 1921 and 1931 
figures in these two tables in chicle 49 and 
8 persons, respectively, representing the 
population of the Coco Islands, which were 
enumerated for the first time in 1921. It 
will be noticed that figures for the percent¬ 
age increases in marginal table 3 arc greater 
than those in marginal table 2. This is due 
to the fact that the percentage increases in 
the population of Thayetmyo district have 
been small. Between 1872 and 1**01 the 
population of the portion of Thayetmyo 
district enumerated in 1872 increased from 
156,816 to 174,191 which is an increase of 
17,375 or only about J1 per cent in 29 years. 

There has also been little change since 1**01, 
the population of the present Thayetmyo 
district having increased from 239,706 in 
1901 to 274,177 in 1931, which is an increase 
of 34,471 or just over 14 per cent in 30 years. The present Arakan, Pegu, 
Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions consist of the Delta and Coast subdivisions 
of the Burman natural division, together with the Arakan Hill Tracts and 
Prorne and Salween districts and it will be seen that the population has been 
trebled since 1872. The very large percentage increases in the early years 
were largely due to immigration into the Delta both from Upper Burma and 
from outside the province but a certain amount is also due to the progressive 
efficiency of enumeration. 

10. Variation since 1891.— The figures given in marginal table 2 for 
the variation in the population since 1872 cover an area slighLlv larger than the 
present Arakan, Pegu, Irrawaddy and Tenasserim divisions. In 1891 the 
census was extended to a large part of Upper Burma and from 1891 the variation 
can be studied over a much larger area. The census of 1901 covered a still 
larger area and in order to calculate the percentage variation between 1891 and 
1901 it is necessary to calculate the population in 1901 of the area that was 
tens used in 1891. This is not ait easy matter as the area ecus used in 1891 
does not appear to be known exactly. In 1901 the census was extended to the 
Shan States (including Karcnni), the Chin Hills and the Paknkku Hill Tracts, 
The population of these areas was 1,237,749 and if this figure is subtracted 
from the total population of the province, namely, 10,490,624, the remainder is 
9,252,875. The 1911 and 1921 Census Reports do not agree with respect to the 
other areas that were censused for the first time in 1901, Tims it is stated in 
paragraph 28 on page 26 of the 1921 Report that the areas enumerated or 
estimated for the first time in 1901 had a population (in 1901) of over 1,500,000 ; 
this figure is, however, contradicted later on in the same paragraph where the 
population in 1**01 of the area enumerated or estimated in 1891 is given as 
9,230,748 (see marginal table 1 on page 27), which leaves 1,259,876 as the 
population of the area enumerated or estimated for the first time in 1901. In 
paragraphs 48 and 50 of the 1911 Report the population in 1901 of the area 
enumerated or estimated in 18**1 is given as 9,118,734, which leaves 1,371,890 
as the population of the area enumerated or estimated for the I list time in 1901, 
The figure given in the 1921 Report, namely 9,230,748, is evidently wrong 
since in arriving at this figure the only area excluded besides those mentioned 
above (the Shan States, Chin Hills and Pakdkku Hill Tracts) is Kudaung town- 
ship in the Ruby Mines district, which had a population in 1901 of 22,127. 
But other areas were omitted besides Kodaung township. At the 1891 census 
certain areas were excluded from the regular census operations but were 
subjected to a rough enumeration during the dry weather of 189! (see Appen¬ 
dix A of the 1891 Report). The Imperial Tables volume of 1891 is very 
misleading because the figures for these “ Excluded Tracts" have been 
entirely omitted from some of the Imperial Tables while in other tables the 
figures for some of these “ Excluded Tracts have been included in some 
columns but omitted from others. For instance in column 2 of Imperial 
Table II of 1891 the total population of Upper and Lower Burma is given as 
7,722,053 and includes figures for the “ Excluded Tracts ” in the Bhamo and 
Hatha districts but excludes figures for the “ Excluded Tracts " in the Ruby 


3. Variation since 1872 m Urn population of 
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Mines and Upper Chindwin districts, whereas the figures for males anti females 
in columns 5 and respectively, of the same table do not include any figures 
for “ Excluded Tracts.” In Imperial Table II of the l‘>0^ and subsequent 
censuses the population of the province in 1891 is given as 7,722,053 and the 
area of which this was the population lias therefore been taken as the area that 
was censuscd in I Shi. The population of the Ruby Mines district included in 
this figure is given in Imperial Table II of 189) as 26,134. This figure 
represents the population of Mog6k township (18,810) and Twin nge township 
(7,324). At the 1891 census Mong Mit State was in the Ruby Mines district 
but it was one of the “ Excluded Tracts M and the figure for its population was 
not included in Imperial Table li of 1891. On page xxxvti of Appendix A of 
the 1891 Report it is stated that the enumeration in the Mong Mit State was 
carried out in a very perfunctory manner and that the returns were of little value ; 
this may have been the reason for their omission from the Imperial Tables. 
Between 1891 and 1901 part of Katha district was transferred to the Ruby 
Mines district and at the 1901 census the Ruby Mines district consisted of the 
townships of Mogdk (same as in 1891), Tagaung, Thabeikkyin, Momcik and 
Kodaung, Thabeikkyin was apparently formed out of Tvvinnge township, and 
Tagaung from the area transferred from Katha, while Momcik and Kodaung 
represented what was known in 1891 as Mong Mit (Momeik) State. The 
whole of the Ruby Mines district was enumerated at the 1901 census and since 
the part transferred from Katha had been enumerated in 1891 the population 
of the area enumerated for the first time in 1901 is represented by Momcik 
township (22,581) and Kodaung township (22,127), making a total population 
of 44,708. Thus no part of Mong Mit was included hi the census area of 1891 
and the statement in paragraph 28 of the 1921 Report that in 1891 the census 
was extended to the MOng Mit Shan State is incorrect. 

The “Excluded Tracts' 1 of the Upper Chindwin district at the 1891 
census consisted of the Stales of Kale, Thaungdut and Kanti and the figures 
for all these States were omitted from the Imperial Tables of 1891 (see page 
271 of the 1891 Provincial Tables volume). In 1891—presumably just after the 
census had been taken—the Kale State became the Kale township (see page 49 
of the Upper Chindwin district Gazetteer A volume), The portion of the 
Upper Chindwin district which was enumerated for the first time in 1901 had 
a population in 1901 of 23,745, represented bv Kale township 14,226,' Kanti 
State 2,048 and Thaungdut State 7,471. This brings the total for the districts 
and states mentioned above to 1.306,202 (1,237,749+44,708*4* 23,745V Accord¬ 
ing to paragraphs 48 and 52 of the 1911 Report the total lor the whole province 
is 1,371,890 so that if this latter figure is correct there is left 65,688 for the 
remaining districts. 

The only other districts in 1901 which contained areas censused for the 
first time in 1901 were Bhamo, Mvitkvina anti Katha. These districts as they 
existed in 1901 had a population in 1901 of 323,137, compared with 183,508 in 
1891. This is an increase of 139,629 or more than 75 per cent. If it is 
assumed that 65,688 (mentioned above) represents the population of the area 
censused for the first time in 1901 then the remainder, 73,941 (139,629 — 
65,688), represents the increase in the population of the part censused in 1891. 
This increase amounts to about 40 per cent but is explained by the fact that a 
large part of the censused areas of the Bhamo and Katha districts at the 1891 
census consisted of * l Excluded Tracts ” in which estimates of the population 
were made (Myitkyina district was not in existence in 1891 : it was formed out 
of Bhamo district between 1891 and 1901). Estimates are often very wide of 
the mark and it is possible that an actual enumeration in J 891 would have 
given much larger figures. There were also disturbances in the Katha district 
which coincided with the 1891 census and hampered its efficiency. 

Thus taking all things into consideration the figure given in the 1911 
Report for the population in 1901 of the area censused for the first time in 1901, 
namely 1,371,890, would appear to be approximately correct The exact area 
censused in 1891 does not seem to have been given in any of the Census Reports 
but the Census Superintendent of 1911 probably had access to material which has 
since been destroyed and in the absence of ev idcnce to the contrary his figures 
should be accepted. The matter has been gone into at some length since there 
was disagreement between the figures in the 1911 and 1921 Census Reports. 

* Some of tiic given oti page 79$ <?f the Provincial Table volume of J 901 for the popnlx&oti in ltfH 
of the townships of the Upper Chindwin district e* Ihw exited in 1901 do not to be correct In pjutteoLirj 

no flares appear to be re^uiTed for Kale township in since at the l$9l vcnftiit KaJe Suic was otdskte the 
c tusjs area. 
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Since tire exact boundaries of the area eensused in 1891 are not known it 
is impossible to obtain reliable figures for the population of this area at the 
1921 and 1931 censuses. In marginal table 
1 on page 27 of the 1921 Report the popula¬ 
tion of this area in 1921 is given as 11,489,817 
but it is not known how this figure was 
arrived at. In studying the variation of 
the population since 1891 it is advisable 
therefore to exclude the figures for the 
Bhamo, Myitkyina, Katha, Ruby Mines and 
Upper Chindwin districts. In marginal 
table 4, figures for these districts {as they 
existed at the 1901 and 1911 censuses) have 
been excluded. The 1921 and 1931 figures 
include 46 and 8 persons, respectively, 
representing the population of the Coco 
Islands, whereas the figures lor the oilier 
years do not contain figures lor these 
islands ; otherwise the figures are compar¬ 
able. The area covered by the figures # is 
equivalent to Divisional Burma (see the 1931 
Census Tables) with the exception of the 
Bhamo, Myitkyina, Katlia, Upper Chindwin 
and Chin Hills districts (as they existed 
in 1931), i.i\, it comprises the Delta, Coast 
and Centre subdivisions of the Bum an 
natural division with the addition of the 
Salween district and the Aruban Hill Tracts. 

It will he seen that the percentage 
increases in column 4 of marginal table 
4 are less than those in column 4 of mar¬ 
ginal table 3 on page 9. The reason 
is, of course, that marginal table 4 
covers a much larger area. The additional 
area coincides with the Centre subdivision of 
the Burman natural division, with the 
exception of Rrome district. According to 
Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter 
the percentage increases in the Centre 
subdivision have been much less than the 
percentage increases in the Delta and Coast 
subdivisions. Thus for the decade 1891— 

1901 the percentage increase in the Centre 
subdivision was only 9 per cent compared 
with 28 and 17 per cent respectively, in the 
Delta and Coast subdivisions. 

According to marginal table 4 the per¬ 
centage increase for 1891—1901 is 17 5 per 
cent. Part of the increase is due to 
migration. Separate figures for Buddhists, 

Hindus and Muslims for the same area are 
given in marginal tables 5, 6 anti 7, respec¬ 
tively, t and it will be seen that Hindus 
increased by 63*8 per cent and Muslims 
by 32‘3 per cent. The increase in the 
number of Hindus and Muslims combined 
corresponds roughly to the increase in the 
number of Indians, since although some 
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4 Variation in the population of Dividknal 
Kurina, excluding Ulc Bhamo. Myltlfyina* 
Katha T Upper Chindwin and Chin Hills 
districts iaa they erisied in 1931 1 
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* At tin-1901 and subsequent censuses this are ;i wat made up of whole districts, but the area obtained bv 
excluding the Bbatittx Katha* Ruby ^lirte* and U ypet Chindwin district* ^as they existed In 1S91) from what wax 
Division^] Burma in 1891 ia slightly less, the ^ipLilatton in 1&9I of Die area io obtained being 7*390*065, 
compared wiUi Tp392 P 950y given ab-me. The differ enci-t namely 2.B9S, ia due to a transfer cir transfers of areas 
betvceen the Centre and Nurth subdivisions of the Burmin natural division between 1S9J and 190L The 
figures in the*:,cC-uod [iuirgMt.il table of paragraph50 on p^c 3B ol the 1911 Census Export cover the same area as 
marginal table 4 above but the figure for 1&91 should be 7,392,950 17390,065 appears to be a misprint for 7390*055). 

t For the purple i>f llsesc tables the inhabtlant* of ar cas Irausfeired between the Centre and North 
subdivisions between 1191 and 1901 ^ec foot-note above) have been t&lccn to by Buddhists, 
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CHAPTER 1, 


Muslims, e,g. t Zerbadis ami Arakan Mahomedans, arc not Indians, some 
Indians, e,g. t those who arc Buddhists, Christians and Sikhs, arc not 
Hindus or Muslims, The increase in the Indian population due to 

migration would of course be much greater 
than the actual increase since the death rate 
of the Indian population in Burma lias 
always been much greater than the birth 
rate. The figures for Buddhists are, 
however, not affected to any appreciable 
extent by migration and according to 
marginal table 5 the percentage increase for 
1891—l‘X)I «*as 16’0‘ compared with 12'8 
for 1901—11. In paragraph 36 of the 1921 
Census Report it is stated that the fall in 
the percentage increase was due to a deficit 
of births in 1901 —11 compared with 
1891—1901, but many of the figures given 
in that paragraph are incorrect (sec foot¬ 
note* below) and although some part of 
the decrease may be due to there being 
a smaller proportion of women in the 
child-bearing ages during 1901—1911, as compared with 1891—1901, it seems 
probable that a considerable part of the decrease is due to under-enumeration 
in 1891, particularly in Upper Burma. According to paragraph 50 on page 39 
of the 1911 Census Report " the enumeration in Upper Burma in 1891 was 
effected under great difficulties very* shortly after that portion of the province 
had been annexed, and immediately after complete pacification had been 
effected. The subordinate officials had not yet grown accustomed to the 
methods of the new regime, and it is probable that a large portion of the 
under-enumeration indicated was due to so large an extension of census limits 
over an area where both the population and the supervising and enumerating 
staff possessed no previous experience of the methods and objects of the 
census enumeration,’’ 

The small increase of 9 per cent in the population of the Centre sub¬ 
division during 1891—1901, in spite of the under-enumeration in 1891, is due 
to the opening up of the Delta which caused migration on a large scale from 
Upper to Lower Burma, 

II. Variation since 1901. —In 1901 the census was extended to the 
Shan States {including Karenni but excluding East and West Manglun and 

Kofcang), the Chin Hills district (as it then 
existed), the administered portion of what 
was then known as the Fakdkku Hill Tracts, 
and some administered portions of districts 
in Upper Burma which had been omitted 
from the 1891 census. Figures for the area 
ecusused in 1901 are given in marginal 
tabic 8. In paragraph 29 of the 1921 
Census Report it was pointed out that these 
figures include estimates of the population 
in remote parts of the province and that 
these estimates have often not been very 
accurate. U was also stated in that para¬ 
graph that a more accurate comparison 
could be made if the populations of some of 
these estimated areas and a few other areas 
were excluded. The remainder of the province was conveniently called the 


W. Y aria! toil in the population of the area 
cenALifid in 1901 

Year oi 
Census, 

1 

population, 

2 

since 

previous census 

Actual, 

3 

Per 

cent, 

4 

1901 

m i 

\92t 

1931 

t:,061,928 
t3 ( n«r,W6 
14,533,290 

1,57140* 

5.025.978 

5.445J1U 

I S’O , 
K 5 
iro , 

1901—1931 

+,042.666 

SS’S 


7. Vjfi.Lt ion in ttir number of Muslim* in 
Hie area t overctl by marginal labJc 4. 

Ycarnt 

iVtisu-- 

1 

1 PofHi Lilian, 

2 

Increase since 
previous census. 

AduL 

3 

Per 

cent 

4 

IB91 

1901 

ion 

1921 

1931 

2jk) + 4l3 

331.234 

41^,927 


JM | 
23 b 

173 

165 

1891—1931 

317474 

137 5 


. The rale oi mere* given tis paragraph 36 of the 1921 Census Report, namely, 17 2 per eon, I* uicorr«t, 
pie figures in marginal tab e 14 of that paragraph include figure* for the Upper Chimtwin and Ruby Mines 
lesrfuding Mung Mill districts, hut the Ccnsused areas of limsc districts were much larger in i90i than in jgui 
and they Should therefore have been excluded In making (he comparison. Thus the rigure given in marifinal 
laMe 14 for n<ime!j\ 7 s 95l + 367, coni aim l&F,feB3 from llie*c twn rti&iricta,. whereas the IB9| figure. Gl7£H 35s, 
contains only 9t*40, a difference 91,143. There appear to he other mistake* in she paragraph ThiS 
the percentage increase m the number ,>f Buddhists in IB'.*]—|90l in the Delta, Coast and cESie siddivisinn* 
WM about Ii 9 per cent mot U '2 and the actual increase in Itie number of Buddhists in the same areawwt ai w il 
■irtHhouhs-iiiti- mot .150 Uiou&gmd^ inme in 1K91—MCI than in JTOl—i?li. 
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Comparable Area (the areas excluded are given in marginal tabic 2 on page 28 
of the 1921 Census Report). Figures 
showing the variation in the population of the 
Comparable Aren are given in marginal 
table 9. Figures for each natural division 
arc given for the decade 1901—1911 in 
Subsidiary Tabic IX on page 60 of the 1921 
Census Report, and in Subsidiary Table IX 
at the end of this chapter for 1911 to 1931. 

The percentage increases shown in marginal 
tabic 9 arc less than those in marginal 
tabic 3, because the former table covers the 
greater part of the Shan States, where the 
increases have not been so large. The 
figures for the total population arc largely 
influenced by migration:; the figures for 
Buddhists, which arc not affected to any 
appreciable extent by migration, arc 
given in marginal table 10. The low 
percentage increase for 1911—21, namely, 

7 6 per cent is, of course. Largely due 
to the influenza epidemic of 1918—19. In the 1921 Census Report 
(paragraph 32) the reduction of the census population of the Comparable 
Area through influenza was estimated at about 2*85 per cent of the 
1911 population, both for Buddhists and for 
tlic total population. If this figure (2'85) is 
added to the ligure for the actual increase 
(7*6) the sum (10 45) is very little different 
from the increase during 1921—31 (1G'3). 

The figure for 1901—11, namely, 12'6 per 
cent is, however, appreciably larger. In the 
1921 Census Report the only explanation 
put forward to account for the small increase 
in 1911—21 as compared with 1901—11 
(apart from the influenza epidemic) was the 
relatively small proportion of women in 
the child-bearing ages during 1911—21 
compared with the previous decade. 

This may account for part of the 
difference but a certain amount would 
appear to be due to under-enumeration 
in 1901, parlicularly in the Shan States. 

The greater part of the Shan States was 
eensused for the first time in 1901 and it 
will be seen from Subsidiary Table IX on page 
(jO of the 1921 Census Report that the increase 
in the number of Buddhists in the Shan 
natural division was only 07 per cent 

in 1911—21, compared witii 11*6 per cent in I ( >01—II. The small increase of 
0*7 per cent was largely due to the influenza epidemic, but the increase for 
1921—31 was only 3*1 per cent {see Subsidiary Table IX at the end of this 
chapter). In paragraph 57 of the 1911 Report the degree of under-enumeration 
in 1901 is estimated at one per cent of the total popuLation but the 
reasoning on which this estimate is based docs not appear to be correct (see 
foot-note * below). It is difficult to estimate at all accurately the increase in 
population due to under-enumeration but there appears to be no doubt that 
censuses become progress v ely more and more efficient as the methods and 
objects of taking them become more and more familiar. 


10. Variation in the number of Buddhists in 
the Comparable Area. 




Increase ilncc 
previous census. 

Year of 
Census. 




Pop-ul alkirt. 

Actual* 

; .Per 
cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1901 

mi 

1921 

9,is£.a3<j 

10,340,*#) 

11,175.57! 

12,273,717 

1,138,350 

7%4M2 

l,L4fl,Ul 

Iff ! 
7'fi 
103 

1901- 

1931 

3,091*373 

337 


9. Variation in the population of Iht 
CompurabJe Ana. 



Increase since 
previous census 

Year of 
Census. 




Population, 

Actual. 

Per 

cent, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1901 

1911 

mt 

1931 

10 h 27BjlS 

11,763*961 

12 s 7^0b7S4 

14,218,95!* 

M*5>46 

1,026,793 

14 "4 

IV2 

1901- 

1931 ... 


3F3 


* In paragraph 57 ui Uie 1911 Census Report the rate os natural Increase of the total population between 
1901 and 1911 t* given as 12 per cent it was considered io be about one-half per cent less than the correspond¬ 
ing rate for Buddhist*. The diiTerence between l2 per cent and the actual increase in fhe tola! population 
14 43 percent! attributed in that paragraph partly to ufiider-vnuLtieration in 1901 ohd partly Us migration, 
This appear lo he a mistake ; the whole should have been attributed to migration since no allowance was made 
for undcr-cnurne ration in 1901 in arriving al the figure of 12 per cent. Also the increase in the population 
between 1901 and I9l I due to migration was obtained by subtracting the number of immigrants in 1901 from the 
number of immigrant* In 1911 t this also is tn correct istre paragraph 14 of this Report*. 
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chapter I. 


11- Varialkwi In the number <-i wm- 
UurfcIhfcLi in tkw CnmparaWe Area 


i\ roy gh qh rIso be obtained of the rsite of ttfllttrtil mtrccise of 

the total population during 1901—11. It will be seen from marginal table II 

that the non-Buddlusts increased by 326,896 
during 1 *J01—11. Now at the 160! and 
1911 censuses only 33 per cent of the non 1 
Buck 11 lists in the Comparable Ana were 
females and the birth rate would therefore 
be small; also nearly half the non-Buddhists 
were Indians and the death rate would 
therefore be high. It follows that the deaths 
would probably exceed the births, i.c. f that 
the increase due to migration would exceed 
the actual increase in the number of non- 
Buddhists, namely, 326,89(1. The figures 
for Buddhists were probably not affected 
appreciably by migration. Unfortunately 
reliable figures for arrivals and departures 

i ‘ i__ ?t_ * _ JlU- i-% 


Year of 
Census- 

PopctlathOfr 

* 

Increase sine* 
previ^is cen-us 

Ad ual. 

3 

Per 

ceuL 

4 

1001 

1911 

m\ 

1931 

1,0**376 

1.42.1.272 

1465,1*3 

1,945,241. 

*¥* 

241,911 

mflw 

2V8 

I7U 

16'S 

1901—1931 

848.K70 

774 


by sea are not available and the increase in 
the total population of the Comparable Area due to migration cannot be 
estimated at all accurately. It it were 350,000 iheii the increase in the total 
population of the Comparable Area due to natural causes would be 1,135,24b 
(l ,485,246 — 350,000) or about 11 percent;* if it were 400,000 the increase 
would be 10*6* percent If the under-enumeration in 1901 is taken into 
account the percentage increase would, of course, be less than this. As 
regards 1911—21 it will he seen from marginal table U that the actual increase 
in the non-Buddhist population was only 241,911. Here again it is impossible 
to make a reliable estimate of the increase in the total population of the 
Comparable Area due to migration. If it were 300,0001 then the increase due 
to natural causes would be 726,793 (see marginal table 9) or 6*2 per cent; if it 
were 400,0001 the increase due to natural causes would be 626,793 or 
5'3 per cent. 


12. Some factors affecting the growth of the population 
during 1921 —31.—Before discussing the variation of the population during the 
last decade brief mention will be made of some of the factors which have affect¬ 
ed it. Burma is mi agricultural country and the most important factors, apart 
from epidemics, arc the agricultural conditions, including the climatic condi¬ 
tions, the prices obtained for the crops and the amount of waste Lind available 
for extension of cultivation. During the hist decade climatic conditions appear 
to have been much the same as in the previous decade. There have been the 
usual floods and droughts but they have been confined to comparatively small 

areas and cannot be compared with the widespread 
calamities that occur in parts of India. According 
to the Season and Crop Reports floods appear to be 
as frequent a cause of failure of crops as drought. 
But there has never been any real shortage of the food 
supply. This is evident from marginal table 12 in 
whicli figures are given for the estimated amount of 
rice and paddy available for export and also the actual 
amount exported. Failure of crops is, however, a 
frequent cause of migration. 

A more important factor than climatic conditions 
is tlie amount of land available for extension of culti¬ 
vation. In the Season and Crop Report for 1930-3J 
the cultivable waste other than fallow is given as 
20,666,630 acres—practically the same as the occupied 
area—but a very large proportion of this could only be 
cultivated by incurring expenditure on costly i rrigation, 


12. Surplus d kice* 
sands of tons!. 

Year. 

Export* 
jhlv | 
surplus 

Actual 

export. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 
1923.24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

2,705 

2.600 

2,025 ' 

2,825 1 

2,150 

3,390 

3,016, 

2,880 

3,050 

3.5CO 

2XJ85 

2/57 

2,522 

3,4tX* 

2, *98 ' 

3,216 

2,950 

2,941 

3,431 

3,530 1 

* Paddy has been converted 
Info rice. 


* In paragraph 57 of iht 1911 Census Itojxirt ihe rate of natural Increase of the total population between 
1901 mul 1911 is given as 12 per cent a* it wan gosnshkrctl Co be about cue-halF per cent less thin Hie cormpnnfb 
ine rate of Buddhist*. The difference between 12 per zviw and the ari'al increase In the toial pnpulaikm 
i|4 43 per cam J* alt ri tuned in that paragraph parity to ttoder-cnumemlioi! in 1901 and partly to migration 
ThU appear* tr> be a miniate : the whole should have been attributed to migration slaee m allowance was turtle 
for under-enumeration In 1901 in arriving at the figure of 12 per cent Alsu the increase in the population 
between 1901 and J9ll due to migration was obtained by subtracting the number pf immigrant in 1901 From the 
number of immigrant's in 1911 : this also h incorrect (feed paragraph 14 of this Report 

t In paragraph 30 of the 1921 Census Report the increase in the population of the province due to migra¬ 
tion was estimated at thousand* but this Entire is apparently Incorrect (see paragraph 14 d this Rcportl. 
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drainage and embankment schemes. The land that can be brought under 
cultivation without a considerable amount of preparation would appear to be 
extremely limited in some parts of the province. In marginal tabic 13 figures 
are given showing the occupied 
area in the Delta, Coast and Centre 
subdivisions of the Burman natural 
division in 1920*21 and 1930*31. 

Figures for the N'orth subdivision 
have been excluded because it is 
difficult to get strictly comparable 
figures : a very large part of the 
increase in the occupied area in 
that subdivision is due to more 
accurate surveys, It will be seen 
from the figures in column 5 of 
marginal table 13 that the percen¬ 
tage increases in the occupied 
area of the Centre subdivision and 
the Arakan portion of the Coast 
subdivision arc very much smaller 
than tire increases in the Delta 
subdivision and the Tenasscrim 
portion of the Coast subdivision. 

There is apparently very little land 
available for extension of eultiv ation 
in the Centre subdivision and in 
Arakan and as explained in para¬ 
graph 16 this has affected the increase in the population of these areas. 

There, appears to have been a big increase in the irrigated area. Figures 
for the area irrigated are given in marginal table 14. 

The increase during the decade amounts to 316,954 
acres or 27 per cent. Of a total irrigated area of 
1,513,650 acres in 1930-31 no fewer than 1,427,669 or 
94 per cent were under rice. The original returns of 
irrigated areas are compiled by revenue surveyors and 
there are probably considerable differences of opinion 
among them as to what should or should not be 
regarded as irrigated. The drop in the irrigated area 
from 1,549,189 acres in 1928-29 to 1,505,628 in 1929-30 
is entirely due to the fact that in 1928-29 an area of 
67,993 acres in Myitkyina district was regarded as 
irrigated in that year but at the recent settlement of that 
district the attempt to distinguish between irrigated and 
un irrigated areas was abandoned and the figures for 
1929-30 do not con lain any figures for Myitkyina. It 
is possible that some of the increases in previous years 
are largely due to differences in classification, but even 
so the figures appear to be sufficiently large to justify 
the statement that there has been a considerable 
increase in the irrigated area and that this has been 
partly responsible for the increase in population. 

In certain districts industrial expansion has had 
appreciable effects on the increase in population. 

The increase in Mag we district is largely due to activity 
in connection with the oilfields, while the increases 
in Tawngpeng Stale (Namlu), Tavoy and Mcrgut 
districts and Bawlakfc State (Ivarenni) are largely 
due to mining developments. As pointed out in paragraph 16, but for 
the slump in silver and base metals the increase in population in these mining 
areas would have been appreciably greater. There has also been considerable 
development in means of eonim unication. As regards railwavs the total length 
of open line has increased from 1,623 miles to 2,057 miles, an increase of 434 
miles. The increases in population in the Amherst, Hanthawaddy, Magwe. 
Lower C hind win, Shwebo and Mvingyan districts are partly due to the 
construction of,these new lines. 


34 Gross area Irrigated. 

Yeir. 

Area sii acre*. 

192001 

1.196,699 

1921-22 

i, 34a,726 

1922-23 

1.411,342 

1923.24 

1,437,815 

1924-25 

1,483,494 

1925-36 

1.401,656 

192&-27 

1,504,327 

1937.2* 

1,493,273 

1928-29 

1,549,189 

1929-30 

1,505,628 

1930-31 

1.513,650 

Increase 

316,954 


13. Increase in Unoccupied vu during (he decade. 


Natural Dividan. 

1 

Oectipied ar«t in 
thuusands of acres. 

In crease. 

1920.^1 

2 

1950-31 

3 

Actual. 

4 

Per 

cent. 

5 

F wince * 

18,536 

| 20,124 

JtSM 

9t> 

Delta 

7.776 

8.845 

1(069 

13 8 

Coast lAratemi **. | 

U3S 

1,218 

SO 

70 

Coast tTemssenitiJ 

$57 

1.048 

191 

223 

Centre 

%7t? 

9,013 

246 

2$ 


■ lnchdes un\y the districts m the Delta, Coast and 
Centre iubdivltkim uf EJlc Buraia natural dlviftoa. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Perhaps the most important feature of the decade from anagncuUu^i 

seWMe 

paddy in Rangoon during the harvest months fjanuarv 
to March) from 1921 to 1931. Prices were main¬ 
tained at a satisfactory level for the first half of the 
decade but there was an appreciable decline in \nt- 
28. The following years witnessed ^11 further 
declines. The fall was greatest during 1930-31. 1 he 

average price during January to Marchi 1 - ' \ 

Ks 138. By the middle of September 1930 it had 
risen slightly to Rs. Ha, but by the third week erf 
October it had dropped to Rs. 100. A further tall 
took place in Januarv 1931 when the new crop came 
on the market and the average price of the new crop 
during Januarv to March 1931 was Rs. //, a J*™ 
which had not been touched during the previous thirty 
years. This slump in prices had a very disastrous 
effect upon the agricultural population. The Lorn- 


IS- WlKteal* prices fif 1 *I3U 
paddy in Rangoon during 
JiQnftrf to M 

Year. 

price iti rupees 
l^r 100 baskets 
\46 Lbs.". 

1921 

152 

1922 

m 

1923 

m 

1924 

m 

1925 

m 

1926 

m 

1927 


1923 

m 

1929 


1930 

m 

1931 

77 


eneLi upuii urc r w r »— f 

missioner of Settlements and I .mid Records in the Season and Crop epc» 

1930-31 describes their condition in the following words : 

“ The year was one of extreme tie presto n for the agricultu rist * of v^jcultunU 

in prices more than wiped out any advantage from the m( iH v would be 

economy had for nrumv years beenbasedonthe assumption t ha ^ . . l-ju-a.’ JI)( ] 

£" 3 or more. mi «v.„ ih P till of .lie ■*•*« jejr M ^fSTfan to 

tenanls’ «Vto to Ihe probability rf a further I-.H People u ere contafl ' The refill was 
Snii&Moto of a few linos and 4M Mr eyes to ns «"^*“*** 

,to for wanes were. nod. and tartan,™ SheTSe^JS CJSSd’tK 

-u the berinning of the cultivating season. Consequently uheu tite c p . 

coveraHe SSd dhifch. £ «one ease, as 

muS'ts^aThird of the tolal revenue being reunited, and half the.fni'ng aare anlcnt in l rper 
was also remitted Though the labourer, who received the wages agreed upon and 
found the price of hj> staple food reduced, did not do badly, and ihe owner 
villi in a fdrlv sound position, the tenant found himself in a desperate stele and the 1 . 
tod toSSf SStoSi h miSSJm for the nexi cultivating season. The resuh aCOJ- 
iractiiig of credit all round. Stocks were disposed of to an unusual extent to obtain «j«h_ cash, 
and there is a general shortage of resources which must bsl at lc.L>t till next ve. I 

reaped.^ ^ abscnce 0 f reliable vital statistics it is, of course, to 

measure what effect, if any, the economic depression caused by the slump m 

nrices had on the numbers of births and deaths. _ 

The last decade lias also witnessed the growth of national feeling in Bunna. 
Unfortunately it has tended to assume a racial bias, particularly against aduns 
and Chinese. Owing to the severe depression ihe Burman has had to take l 
unskilled work and has come into compctihon vvith the Indian cool). - 
communal feeling first manifested itself against Iiidanstnthc ^ ,0,l T J^ 
of May 1930 and caused large numbers of Indians to icturn to Ini ha. 
were also assaults on Indian tenants and cultivators in the Delta ‘hs ru.ts But 
for these communal troubles there is no doubt that the Indian popubtion at the 
1931 census would have been appreciably larger. I he riot which t 
in Januarv' 1931 between Bur mans and Chinese may have caused a leu e 

to return \o China but since the census was taken shortly afterwards the census 

figUr ?hSr^b" The following M. b - ta 
paragraph 14 of the General Summary of the General Administration Rept>rt 

for 1930-31 . 

“The Burma Rebellion was the event of the year, indeed of many year*. Burma has 
hitherto^ intovSTthe reputation of bring <he most loyal and contented Province » Indr., and 
the outbreak of a sudden and prolonged rebellion came as a siirpnse It t«Mti on —nd 
December 1930 in Thamwaddy 175 milei north of Rangoon k a turbulem tlutnU since 
SSdtoSand in these latter years a favourite resort 

r(l l iesmiched in twenty-four hours, and regular troops followed, but 05 ALiv t ^j 1 there tud 
bS oXeaks in fVome, Yamithiu. Prapfir, Henxada. Thrfyetmyo n.Kl nltempled outbreaks 
ebewhere The rebels were tattooed in order to render them invulnerable, and many wore 
Sple uniform, for the rising was organised. Its object was the overthrew of Government 
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and the enthronement of a jungle king, for in its prime origin it had tittle to do either with 
modern politics or with economic stress. 11 was aggravated by, just as in its uim it proceeded 
to aggravate, economic stress, but it originated in an outburst of mediaeval superstition of a 
recurrent and recognisable type." 

Fortunately, when the prelim inary enumeration was taken, the only areas 
affected were Tharmwaddy district and a small portion of Pegu district ; in 
Hctraula the rebellion broke out just before the linal enumeration but the 
preliminary enumeration had already been completed. In Tharrawaddy and 
i J cgu there was under-enumeration as it was, of course, impossible to enumerate 
the rebels, 

13. Vital Statistics —A comparison of the vital statistics and the census 
figures is made in Subsidiary Table V. This table covers only the districts in 
the Delhi, Coast and Centre subdivisions of the Burman natural division, 
r.r.j the districts for which figures arc given in Statements I and II of 
the annual reports of the Director of Public Health. Since 1922 “ full registra¬ 
tion ” has been in force in all these areas (except a very small portion of Akyab 
district!. According to column 8 of Subsidiary Table V the difference between 
the actual increase in the population of these districLs and the natural increase— 
as revealed by the vital statistics—is 561,627. A little more than half this 
difference is probably due to migration ; the remainder is due to errors in the 
census records and vital statistics, A small part of this remainder might perhaps 
be due to under-enumeration in 1621 as compared with 1931, but the bulk of 
it is due to the registration of births being more defective than that of deaths. 

A comparison between the average annual birth and death rates in the Delta, 
Coast and Centre subdivisions for 1911—20 and 1921—30 is made in marginal 
table 16, It will be seen that the rates for 1921—30 are all appreciably smaller 
than those for 1911—20, 
particularly in the case 
of llie Delta. These 
decreases appear to be 
largely due to a change in 
the method of collecting 
counterfoils. Prior to the 
1st October 1923, the 
system in the rural areas 
was that tire police patrol 
collected the counterfoils 
each motttit from the 
headman and handed 
them over to the township 
officer for consolidation. 

On tile 1st October 1923, orders were issued that this procedure should cease, 
since when the headman has been responsible for sending the counterfoils either 
to the township officer or to the police-station, as directed by the Deputy 
Commissioner, The periodical submission of the counterfoils is determined by 
the distance at which the village is situated from the police station. Thus counter¬ 
foils from villages situated within five miles ;trc submitted monthly, between 
five and twenty miles quarterly and over twenty miles half-yearly. There has 
been no change in the method of submission in towns, where the ward headmen 
or registrars submit the foils weekly to the municipal office. In 1921 a 
headman kepi no book register of births or deaths but kept only the third 
copy of the counterfoil book. One of the foils was given to the person reporting, 
one was sent to the police station or township office and the third was, as 
already slated, retained. In 1926 the counterfoils were reduced to two and in 
the place of the third counterfoil, which used to be retained by the headman, 
a permanent book register for births and a similar register for deaths were 
introduced. The object of the change in the method of collecting counterfoils 
was to ensure more correct records but it is clear that it has not hail tile desired 
effect. The Director of Public Health has passed the following remarks regard¬ 
ing the change 1 of system :— 

11 1 am afraid that binh registration must be regarded as bdon more unsatisfactory in die 
1921—30 decade lhan in the previous decade. The change hi the system of collecting coimter- 
fdk in rand areas is probably the biggest f:icior in causing this regrettable fall in the registra- 
lion of births. Another factor in support of my theory is that in the towns an increase of 
50,000 took place in the number of births registered. The fall hi the total births is therefore 
iti the rural areas and can only be ascribed to defective birth registration. In many towns a 
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CHAPTER I. 


ward headman or regbtnir gets four annas for each registration (birth or death). N'o such 
reward is given in rural areas- Until it is it will be difficult to markedly increase the accuracy 
of registration. Birth registration is of course* much more likely to be inaccurate than death 
registration, for* while the whole village or village-tract knows of a death, a birth is regarded 
as a matter of much less consequence and can more easily escape being known by the headman 
To Sum up regarding the accuracy of vital statistics 1 think th-'it urban registration hits 
improved, Health staffs have been increased and the appointment of trained Public Heidih 
Inspectors must have led to belter figures. Rural registration has become worse and the 
most obvious reason seems to be the alteration of the method of collection.’' 

The decrease in the death rale would appear to be due partly to inferior 
registration and partly to the fact that there was no epidemic in 1921—30 similar 
in severity io the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. In 1930 an order was issued 
that rewards should be given to headmen who do the best work in registering 
the vital statistics but it is not known whether this has had any effect in improv¬ 
ing the registration. In a few districts Deputy Commissioners have taken up 
this question of vital statistics with energy but the interest displayed cannot be 
said to be general. In view* therefore, of the unreliability of the vital statistics 
no attempt will be made to reconcile them with the census figures, 

14. Effect of Migration upon the Increase of Population.— 

Figures for immigrants and emigrants arc given in Subsidiary Table IV and it 
will be seen from the Note to that table that immigrants of an area are persons 
enumerated in the area but born outside it, while emigrants are persons bom 
within the area but enumerated outside it. The term migrants includes both 
immigrants and emigrants. Since the words immigrants and emigrants have 
special meanings in this Report so also have the words immigration and 
emigration. Immigration is the movement from place to place by which a 
person becomes an immigrant; similarly emigration is the movement from 
place to place by which a person becomes an emigrant. Further, the increase 
in the population of an area during a decade which is due to immigration is 
equal to the number of persons born outside the area who come to it during 
the decade, less the number born outside the area who leave it during the 
decade, while the decrease due to emigration is equal to the number of 
persons bom in the area who leave it during the decade less the number bom 
in the area who return to it during the decade. The increase in the population 
due to migration is equal to the increase due to immigration less the decrease 
due to emigration and is the same as the total number of persons, irrespective 
of birth-place, who come to the area during the decade less the total number 
who leave it during the decade. This is what is ordinarily understood by 
“ the increase due to migration.'* 

In marginal table 17 figures are given for the immigrants and emigrants 

for the whole province at the List three 
censuses. The figures for emigrants include 
only persons enumerated in India (excluding 
Burma), because figures for persons enu¬ 
merated outside India were not available at the 
1931 census. It will be noticed that the 
immigrants in 193! were 69,214 more than 
the immigrants in 1921. This figure, however, 
does not represent the increase due to 
immigration ; nor docs the difference between 
24,397 and 19,086 represent the decrease due to emigration during 1921—31. 
In estimating increases or decreases due to immigration or emigration it should 
be borne in mind that children born to immigrants within the area of 
enumeration arc not immigrants, and children born to emigrants outside the 
area of enumeration are not emigrants. The numbers of immigrants and 
emigrants therefore tend to decrease naturally since their numbers are reduced 
by deaths and not increased by births. The death rate will, of course depend 
on the age-distribution and on the race, the mortality among Indians being 
usually greater than among indigenous races. The age-distribution will 
depend on when the migration took place, but unfortunately the figures 
for immigrants and emigrants do not give any indication of this. If the 
migration took place many years ago a large proportion will be in the higher 
age-groups and therefore the death rate will be very high. As a rule the death 
rate cannot be estimated at all accurately and consequently only a very 
rough estimate can be obtained from the figures for immigrants and emigrants 
of the increase of population due to migration. In the case of the figures in 
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marginal tabic 17 if the number of persons bom outside Burma who 
died in Burma during 1921—31 was 300,000 then the increase in the 
population due to immigration would be 775,963—706,749+300,000, ix, 
369,214, whereas if the number of persons bom in Burma who died 
in India (excluding Burma) during 1921—31 was 6,000 then the decrease 
in the population due to emigration would be approximately * 24,397—19,086 
+ 6,000, ix, 11,3] t. The increase in the population due to migration 
would be 369,214—11,311, ix, 357,903. These figures are, of course, pure 
guesses but they show how an estimate of the increase in population due 
to migration can he obtained from the birth-place statistics. If accurate 
death rates were available for the immigrant Indians and Chinese, who form 
the bulk of the immigrants, a much more accurate estimate could be made 
in this way. 

A more reliable estimate of the increase of the population due to migration 
can however be obtained from the figures for the numbers of sea-passengers 
who entered and left the province during the decade. The bulk of the 
sea-traffic is confined to the ports of Rangoon and Akvab, in the case of 
Rangoon, figures for the arrivals and departures by sea are compiled by the 
Port Health Officer. The figures for arrivals are Ins own figures and include 
arrivals from all ports. As regards departures the Port Health Officer has his 
own figures for departures to foreign ports, ix, ports outside India and Burma 
but those for departures to ports in India and Burma he obtains from the 
shipping companies. At the beginning of even' calendar year he writes to the 
shipping companies and asks t Hem for the figures for the previous calendar 
year. All the figures compiled by the Port Health Officer include through 
passengers, .but, for some reason or other, passengers to Tavoy, Mergui and 
Moulmcin have never been included in the figures for departures. Since the 
figures for arrivals include arrivals from all ports, including Tavoy, Mergui 
and Moulmein, the result has been that the excess of arrivals over departures 
has been very seriously over-estimated. Some idea of the error can be obtained 
from the fact that for the years 1921 to 1930 inclusive the arriials included 
129,383 passengers from Tavoy, Mergui and Moulmcin. This error can of 
course be put right by excluding Hie passengers from Tavoy, Mergui and 
Moulmein from the figures for arrivals. But there is another difficulty and 
that is that the figures for departures to Indian and Burmese ports supplied by 
the shipping companies arc deficient They are apparently based on estimates 
of the numbers of tickets sold and they do not include children who arc not 
paid for. The Port Health Officer's figures, on the other hand, are believed to 
be correct since the passengers are actually counted. There is, however, 
another record of arrivals and departures, namely that kept by the Traffic 
Manager of the Port Commissioners, This record is compiled from monthly 
reports received from shipping companies and it docs not include through 
passengers. Apparently these figures are also based on estimates of die 
numbers of tickets sold and arc therefore deficient, but as the errors are 
presumably about the same for both arrivals and departures they 
probably give a much better estimate of the excess of arrivals 
over departures than the figures compiled by the Port Health Officer. 
Unfortunately they arc available only from April 1924. In order to 
obtain an estimate of the increase in 
due to migration through Rangoon 
the figures in marginal tables 18 
and 19 have been compiled. Since 
the (92f census was taken on the 
18th March 1921 and the 1931 census 
on die 24th February 1931 the figures 
from April 1921 to February 1931, 
inclusive, would probably have been 
tire best figures on which to base an 
estimate, but unfortunately monthly 
figures for departures to Indian and 
Burmese ports for the year 1921 are not 
available in the office of die Port Health 
Officer; figures for the calendar years 

1921 to 1923 have therefore been given in marginal table 18, The excess of 
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arrivals over departures during January to March 1 924 would be different from 

liic excess during January to March 1921 
but the difference would probably not 
exceed 10,000. Through passengers are 
included in the figures of marginal table 18 
but are excluded irom those of marginal 
tabic 19. In both tables passengers to 
and from Akyab, Kyaukpyu and Andrew 
Bay (Sandowav) are included since the 
figures for these ports are included in 
those for Chittagong and they cannot be 
separated. The sum of the totals in 
columns 4 of these two marginal tables 
comes to 296,879. Since the figures in 
columns 2 and 3 of marginal table 19 
are probably too small, those in 
column 4 will also be too small; 
on the other hand those in column 4 
of marginal table 18 are probably too large so that the errors will to a 
certain extent be cancelled. In March 1931 the departures exceeded the 
arrivals by 9,343 and if this figure is added to 296,879 the result is 306,222, 
which represents the increase in the population during 1921—31 due to 
migration through Rangoon. 

In the case of Akyab the figures for the sea traffic between Akyab and 
India proper are not much use since the immigrants from Chittagong usually 
come to Akyab by land and return by sea, and no figures are available for 
the land traffic. An estimate of the increase due to migration between Akyab 
and India proper can be made from the figures for immigrants and emigrants 
for Akyab district at the 1921 and 1931 censuses and from the figures for the 
Indian population of Akyab district at those censuses. In paragraph 16 this 
increase is estimated to be about 21,000, 

The land traffic across the frontier between Akyab district and India 
proper has already been taken into account The increase in the population 
due to migration across the remainder of the land frontier of Burma, and 
between China and tire mining districts of Tavoy and Mergui by sea is best 
estimated from the figures for immigrants and emigrants for the frontier 
districts at the 1921 and 1931 censuses. According to these figures the 
increase due to this migration was probably in the neighbourhood of 15,000. 
Immigration by land from China and Siam is largely responsible for this 
increase. The total increase in population due to migration is thcrciore about 
342,000, Rangoon and Akyab twang responsible for 306,000 and 21,000, 
respectively. This is a very rough estimate and may be many thousands 
out but it is the best that can be made from the statistics that are available, A 
great deal of time lias been spent in trying to get more reliable figures. 
Incidentally it might be mentioned that the figure given in paragraph 30 of the 
1921 Census Report for the increase during 191!—21 which was due to 
migration, namely 580 thousands, is probably far too high. Apparently, in the 
migration figures for Rangoon, passengers from Tavoy, Mergui and Moulmein 
were included in the figures for arrivals but passengers from Rangoon to these 
ports were excluded from the figures for departures. 

15. Variation since 192,1.—The population of the province increased 
from 13,212,192 m 1921 to 14,667,146 in 1931, Le. t by 1,454,954. [f the 
population of the area enumerated for the first time in 1931 is deducted the 
increase is 1,436,627 or 10 9 per cent. This is five actual increase and is partly 
due to migration and partly to Lhe excess of births over deaths. In paragraph 
14 the increase due to migration was estimated to be 342,000 or 2‘6 per cent 
and the increase due to natural causes will therefore be 8'3 per cent. Accord¬ 
ing to Subsidiary Table VIII the BuddJiists increased by 1,146,094 or 10'2 per 
cent. This compares with 7'6 per cent during the preceding decade. The 
difference is, of course, mainly due to the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. 
Since the figures for Buddhists arc not appreciably affected by migration the 
rate of natural increase during the last decade will also be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 10'2 per cent. It will be seen from Subsidiary 'fable VIII that the 
increase in the non-Buddhists was only 290,533 (1,436,627—1.146,094) and 
since tire increase due to migration, namely 342,000, is largely confined to 
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non-Buddhists it follows that the deaths among the non-Buddhists must have 
exceeded the births. This is not surprising when one considers that only iwo- 
ti ft lift of the non-Buddhists at the 1921 and 1931 censuses were females. I he 
variation in the population of natural divisions and smaller areas is discussed 
in paragraph 16. 

It is customary to calculated he increase in the Natural Population. The 
Natural Population of an area may be defined as the number ol persons born 
within that area who were alive on the date of the census. Figures for the 
natural population of the censused area are given for 1921 and 1931 in 
Subsidiary Table IV at the end of this Chapter. Jt will be seen from the Note 
to that tabic that the natural population is obtained by adding the number of 
emigrants to the actual population and subtracting the number of immigrants. 
According to Subsidiary Table IV the natural population has increased by 11‘0 
per cent which is slightly larger than the increase in the actual population. It 
is difficult to explain satisfactorily what is meant by the statement that the 
natural population has increased by 11*0 per cent. Briefly it means that the 
persons bom within the province who were enumerated at the 1931 census 
were ll'O per cent mure numerous than the persons born in the same area who 
were enumerated at the 1921 census. A large increase in the natural popula¬ 
tion is usually due to previous immigration since children bom to immigrants 
within a particular area become part of the natural population of that area. 
For instance, in the Delta subdivision where large numbers of immigrants 
have settled down the rate of increase of the natural population is 16*4 per 
cent whereas the rate of increase of the actuid population is only 
12*7 per cent. 

L6. Variation by Natural Divisions and Smaller Areas.— 

Figures showing the variation in the population of districts since 1881 arc given 
in Imperial Table II; all tire figures correspond, as far as possible, to the 
present boundaries of districts and the variations include increases due to 
extensions of the census limits. In the diagrams facing pages 22 and 24 
allowance has been made for these extensions, and graphs have been drawn 
for the whole province and natural divisions as well as districts. The percent¬ 
age increases of population (or density) have been given for districts in columns 
8 to 14 of Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter and for townships in 
Provincial Table I. The map facing page 26 also shows the percentage 
variations by townships, fn calculating these percentages, allowance has been 
made fur extensions of the census limits. Subsidiary Table VIII gives figures 
for Buddhists, Hindus and Muslims for the last two decades and for each 
natural division while Subsidiary Table IX gives similar figures for Buddhists 
and non-Buddhists in the Comparable Aim (see paragraph 11). 

Variation in population is due to natural causes, i.e., births and deaths and 
to migration but it should be borne in mind that the figures given for the varia¬ 
tions arc sometimes affected by under-enumeration, particularly for the earlier 
decades. Jn Subsidiary Table IV of this chapter figures arc given for 
immigrants and emigrants at the 1921 and 1931 censuses and it has been 
explained in the preceding paragraph how an estimate of the increase in 
population due to migration can be obtained from these figures. It will be 
seen from the Note to Subsidiary Table IV Hint for districts and natural 
divisions the figures in lire table for emigrants include only persons enumerated 
in Burma, while those for the whole province include only persons enumerated 
in India, excluding Burma. In the earlier Census Keports the figures for 
immigrants and emigrants were often very unreliable (particularly for small 
areas such as districts) owing to frequent changes in the boundaries of districts, 
but the boundaries of some districts have not been altered to any appreciable 
extent for many years and a little more reliance can now be placed on the 
figures. In Subsidiary Tabic V figures are given for births and deaths but, as 
pointed out in paragraph 13, this table is not of much use. 

There are considerable differences between the rates at which tire 
populations of live different natural divisions have increased during 1921—31. 
In the Burman division the rates vary from 9*5 per cent in the Centre 
subdivision to 15*4 per cent in the Coast subdivision ; in the Shan division the 
increase was only 5‘1 per cent while iu the Salween division there was a 
decrease in the population. These differences arc due partly to differences in 
the rates of natural increase and partly to migration. In considering the 
increases due to migration it is advisable to distinguish between the movements 
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of the indigenous races and those of the non-indigenous races, since the 
movements of these two classes of the population lire often in different 
directions and are inlluenced by different circumstances, . A very large propor¬ 
tion of the indigenous races in the Burman natural division are Buddhists and 
a rough idea of the movement of the indigenous races iti this division can be 
obtained by studying the figures for Buddhists. It will be seen from column 7 
of Subsidiary Table VIII that the Buddhists of the Burman division increased 
by ll’l per cent, while the increases in the Delta, Coast, Centre and North 
subdivisions of this division were 12 2, 14‘9, H'K and 12*3 per cent, respectively. 
Since the Jigurcs for Buddhists in the Burman tli\ ision as a whole arc only 
very slightly affected by migration the actual rate of increase is approximately 
equal to the rate of natural increase. In the case of the Coast subdivision the 
rate of increase was very different in the two portions of which it is composed, 
In the Arakan portion the Buddhists increased by only 9*5 per cent while in the 
Tenasserim portion the increase was 20 per cent. Thus the rate of increase 
for the whole of the Coast subdivision is not representati ve of either portion. 
The above figures suggest that the population of the Centre subdivision fias 
been reduced by emigration to the Delta subdivision and probably also to the 
North subdivision (a small amount); that the population of the Delta 
subdivision lias been very slightly increased by immigration from the Arakan 
portion of the Coast subdivision but III at it has also been reduced by emigration 
to the Tenasserim portion of the Coast subdivision ; and that the population of 
the Delta has, on balance, been increased as a result of these migrations. The 
movements in the previous sentence refer strictly to Buddhists but they 
probably apply also to indigenous races as a whole. H is difficult to estimate 
the amount ol these migrations ; the matter will be further discussed in 
Chapter HI in connection with the birth-place statistics. The percentage 
increase in Ihe population of the Tenasserim portion of the Coast subdivision 
due to migration from the Delta, is, of course, much greater titan the percentage 
decrease in the population of the Delta due to this migration since the 
population of the former is very much less than that of the Delta. 

Delta Subdivision. —In addition to the immigration of indigenous races into 
the Delta there has been immigration of non-indigenous races. The Indians 
in the Delta have increased from 491,145 in 1921 to 563,080 in 1931, 
which is an increase of 71,935 or 14'6 percent. Since slightly less than one 
quarter of the Indians in the Delta arc females and as ihe death rate of the 
Indian population of the Delta is high it is probable that the birth rate is less 
than half the death rate, in which case the increase in the Indian population of 
the Delta due to migration would probably be between two and three times the 
actual increase. These figures are rough since im reliable Itgures for birth and 
death rates or for migration are available. The Chinese in the Delta increased 
from 64,276 in 1921 to 86,144 in 1931, an increase of 21,868 or 34 per cent. 
As there is also a shortage of females in the Chinese population of the Delta 
(about 27 per cent were females in 1921 and 32 per cent in 1931) it is probable 
that the increase due to migration would be larger than the actual increase. 
The total population of the Delta has increased since 1921 by 612,962 or 12 7 
per cent and it would appear from the above figures that about on ©-third of this 
increase is due to migration. As a result of this large increase in population 
one would expect a corresponding extension of cultivation, and according to the 
beason and Crop Reports the occupied area of the districts in the Delta 
* U irfS a « n ■ if n<;,cased from 7 - 776 ,05l acres in 1920-21 to 8,845,368 acres 
IV, i I’/'S- y 1 ’ 069 > 517 acres or nearly 14 per cent. This is slightly larger 
um the rate of increase ol the population. As regards the separate districts of 
tic Delta subdivision it will be seen from Subsidiary Table 111 that the only 
“V*u - 111 which increase was less than 10 per cent is Tharrawaddy. The 
a.-'.h 1I f CrCaSe *t° J p L er , cenl * Sf oi course, due to the activities of the rebels, 
lioui the rebels who were u norm me rated, there was considerable 

SSPJf 11 l ° ° Uier d 5 stncU ' T1|C ^ct that there is any increase at all shows 
sninr^ vw* ratl 2 n i m U u disturbed areas—which covered over a thousand 
■iki 1 -?*■?V, 1ha , v ' c h< r tn carried out very carefully. Pegu district was 
cent r-|in. C | n JJ ?i disturbances. The occupied area increased by 24 per 
increase in a 10 activities of the Colonization Department— but the 

defective ummi *r^- 10n ? 7 10 ptir cent ' This was probably due to 

——-—___ ■-ia loti in the disturbed areas in the north-western part of the 

and thtreforc differirotn Ihcte^iivtn'in th,, ’ C5[ l l 9 rtiipluT do rol include Myattu, Arabs and pertUn* 

si tut i y*i inifhbSc?f volume. 
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district and to emigration to safer places in other districts. In Nyaunglebln 
West township the population actually decreased by 7 per cent. The large 
increase of 38 per cent in Kawa township is apparently due to the disaffores¬ 
tation of the fuel reserves anti the establishment of colonization centres. The 
occupied area of Inscin district increased by only 5 per cent but the increase in 
population was 15 per cent. More than one-third of the increase in population 
occurred in the Insein township which shows an increase of 22 per cent. This 
large increase appears to have been largely due to the formation of the 
M ingaladon Cantonment and the extension of the Rangoon suburban train and 
bus services, the transfer of the Mental Diseases Hospital to Tadagalc, the 
constitution of the Town Committees of Thingangyun, Kan be, Kamayut and 
Thamaing and the establishment of factories in these places, and to immigration 
from Rangoon City. The Indian population of Insein district increased by 38 
per cent during 1921-31. The population of Hanthawaddy district increased 
by 12 per cent compared with an increase of 8 per cent in the occupied area. 
The increase was partly due to the extension of the railway from Pegu to Kay an 
and Th&ngwa, Kayan township having an increase of 21 per cent and Thfingwa 
19 per cent. The large increase of 17 per cent in the population of Basse in 
district appears to be due to immigration from Henzada and other neighbouring 
districts: according to Subsidiary Table IV there were 51,128 immigrants in 
1921 and in spite of the deaths since 1921—probably about 10,000 — the number 
of immigrants had risen to 54,146 in 1931 ; on the other hand the emigrants 
fell from 27,232 in 1921 to 24,348 in 1931 so that the amount of emigration was 
comparatively small. There was a corresponding expansion of cultivation, the 
occupied area having increased by 134 percent, In Ngaputaw township the 
increase in population was as much as 40 per cent; according to the Deputy 
Commissioner this large increase was mainly clue to more careful enumeration 
and belter supervision by the domain controllers in 1931, although immigration 
is also partly responsible. Fortunately the rebellion in Henzada district did 
not break out till after the preliminary enumeration had been completed ; only 
a few enumeration books were lost and only a very small part of the district 
had to be rc-cnumcratcd. The increase in population was 1 1 per cent although 
the occupied area increased by only 7' per cent; according to Subsidiary 
Table IV the population of the district was probably reduced a few thousands 
by migration. The density per unit of occupied area is greater in Henzada 
district than in any other district in the Delta. The population of Myaungmya 
district has increased by 20 per cent and the occupied area by 21 per cent. 
Extensive areas were available for extension of cultivation, particularly in tire 
Labutta and Kan be townships, and this induced immigration from other 
townships in the district and from other districts. The population of Kan be 
township increased by as much as 96 per cent and that of Labutta by 84 per 
cent. The immigrants consisted of Indians and Chinese as well as indigenous 
races, the Indian population having increased by 7,657 or 39 per cent and the 
Chinese population by 2,839 or 63 per cent. In Maubin district the occupied 
area increased by 31 per cent and the population by 13 percent. The large 
increase in the occupied area is due to the extension of cultivation in inundated 
tracts: a variety of paddy lias apparently been introduced which is better 
suited to the Hooded areas. In I l >2l Henzada, Tharrawaddy and Toungoo 
were the only districts in the Delta (excluding Rangoon) in which the 
number of persons per unit of occupied area was greater than in Maubin 
and it would appear therefore that the large increase in the occupied 
area since f92l is due to the relatively high density in 1921 as compared 
with neighbouring districts: it no land had been available for extension 
of cultivation there might have been emigration to other districts. The 
population of Pyap6n district increased by 16 per cent and the occupied 
area by only 7 per cent. Immigration was largely responsible for the 
increase in population, Indians having increased by 39 per cent. The 
increase in the population of Toungoo district was 13 per cent but there 
were considerable differences in the variations of the individual townships : 
the population of Leiktho actually decreased while that of Kyaukkyi increased 
by 22 per cent. In That&n district the increase was the same as in Toungoo. 
The small increase of 2 per cent in Btlin township may have been due to a 
reduction on the staffs on rubber estates and quarries and possibly also to 
emigration to Pegu district, where large accretions of land were formed. 
The last reason also accounts for the small increase in Kyaikto township 
(2 per cent). 
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Centre .—Mention has already been made of the migration of indigenous 
races from the Centre subdivision to the Delta and of the difficulty of estimating 
the amount of migration. The occupied area of the Centre subdivision 
increased from 8,767,130 acres in 1 <>20-21 to 9,013,27/ acres in 1930-31, an 
increase of 246,147 acres or only 2 8 per cent. In only two districts--^ amethm 
and Promc—was there any appreciable extension of cultivation. I here was, 
however, considerable expansion in connection with the oilfields, railways, 
roads and irrigation and this activity was mainly responsible for the large 
immigration of Indians. The Indian population of the Centre subdivision 
increased from 84,990 in 1921 to 112,594 m 1931, ^ by 2/^4 or 32 per cent. 
The Chinese population increased from 8,220 in 1921 to 13,0a. in 1 >. 1, J<f>, > 
4.832 or 59 per ceut. The increase in the Indian and Chinese populations was 
therefore 32,436 and since only about one quarter are females the increase m 
the population due to immigration of these two racial classes is probably nearly 
double this figure. As regards the individual districts, the population of 
Promo increased by ] ] per cent and the occupied area by 10 per cent. 11 will 
be seen from the diagram facing this page that during the three previous 
decades the population remained practically stationary. This was largely due 
to emigration to other districts but during the last decade this appeals to have 
stopped. Since 1921 the increase due to immigration appears to have 
exceeded the decrease due to emigration. Many of those who Ik’d bom 
Tharrawaddy were probably enumerated in Promc. 1 here was a considerable 
increase in the Indian population—frum 9,229 to 12,239 or 33 per cent. I he 
variation in the population of Thayelmyo district has been similar to that of 
Promc. The increase during the last decade was only 7 per cent but this is 
about double what it was in the two previous decades, while during 1891 — 1901 
there was a decrease in the population. 1 he rainfall^ in I hayetniyo^ is 
precarious and there has been a reduction of the occupied area amounting 
to 3 per cent; there appears to have buen a small amount of emigration. 
Promc and Thayctinvo were both important districts before the annexation as 
they were near the frontier line, but after the annexation their importance 
waned and their populations have been reduced by emigration to other 
districts. It will be noticed from Subsidiary Table IB that the density per 
unit of occupied area is greater in Promt and 1 havetmyo than in any other 
district in the Centre subdivision (except Mandalay) and is more than twice as 
great as in the districts of Magwe, Mciktila, Myingyau, Sbwebo, Sagamg and 
the Lower Chindwin. The small increase of 7 per cent in Pakbkku district is 
also due to emigration to Lower Burma districts and to industrial centres like 
Yen an grating and Chauk. There was a succession of bad agricultural years 
during the decade and the occupied area increased by only 4 per cent 
Yesagyo seems to have heen affected most bv emigration as its population has 
gone down by 4 per cent The increase in the Minbu district amounted to 
only l per cent; it was largely confined to Salin township and was due, 
presumably, to the extension of the irrigation there, A further increase in tin 5 
township is expected with the opening of the new Satin and Smbyugyun 
canals which am under construction and arc expected to be completed before 
the next census, Sidoktaya township hsd a small increase hi population 
(4 per cent) during the last decade but in Xgape, Pwinbyu anti Sagu the 
population was about 1 per cent less than at the last census. Parts of the 
districts are very malarious and the death rale appears to be high, 1 he small 
increase in the population may also be partly due to emigration. The large 
increase of 17 per cent in the population of Magwe district is due to 
expansion in the oilfields area and to the construction of railways and roads. 
The increases in Yenangyaung and Sale townships, where the oilfields arc 
situated, were 23 and 27 per cent, respectively. The increase of 25 per cent in 
Taungdwingyi township is probably connected with the opening up of the 
railway from Pyinmana to Kyaubpadaung and the construction of the Taung- 
d wi ngyi—Allan my o and Taungdwingyi—Migyaungyfc roads. The increase 
in the population of Mandalay district was only 4 per cent but according to 
Subsidiary Table IV even this small increase was due largely, if not entirely, to 
immigration. Accurate vital statistics are not available but it is probable that 
the death rate is high and the birth rate low, due perhaps to the age-distribution 
of the female population. Immigrants of non-indigenous races appear to have 
exceeded those of indigenous races, Indians increased from 30,051 to 37,725, 
i.e. t by 7,674 or 25 percent, and Chinese from 2,266 to 3,133, i.e., by 887 or 39 
per cent. There was a small increase of 111 persons in the population of 
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Mandalay municipality but a decrease of 1,096 persons in that of the 
cantonment; these variations will be discussed in Chapter II. Ahout half 
the increase in the population of the district occurred in the Maymvo township. 
Immigration of Indians appears to be largely responsible for this increase but 
there has also been immigration of Slums from the Shan States. The 
population of Kyauksfc district increased by only 6 per cent and the occupied 
area by 2 per cent. Even this small increase in population is Largely due to 
immigration. There appears to have been a temporary immigration of 
agricultural labourers from the adjoining Mciktila and Myingyan districts just 
before the census and the remodelling of the distributaries of the Kin da canal 
system, in which many coolies were employed, also coincided with the closing 
stages of the census enumeration. Parts of Kyauksi district are very malarious 
and the death.rate is apparently very high. According to the 1921 Census 
Report (paragraph 39) 11 it is on record that in the days of the Burmese kings 
Kvaukse district suffered so severely from malaria that it had to be repopulated 
periodically from other parts of the country." In Mciktila the increase in 
population was only 7 per cent, the increase in the occupied area being less 
than one per cent. The small increase in population appears to be due partly 
to emigration to neighbouring districts and partly to the removal of troops from 
Mciktila cantonment shortly after the 1921 census. In Yam^thin district the 
population increased by as much as 21 per cent, due largely to immigration. 
In 1920 the rains were very poor in Upper Burma and there was considerable 
emigration from Yamfcthin district just before the L921 census, the populations 
of Pyawbwfe and Yamelhin townships being respectively 7 and 5 per cent less 
in 1921 than they were in 1911. Some of these emigrants may have returned 
but according to the birth-place statistics a very Luge proportion of those who 
came to the district during the last decade were persons bom outside the 
disLrict. The increasu was greatest in Pyawbwfc township (26 per cent) which 
may be partly due to more military police being stationed there in 1931 ; in 
other townships the increase was 19 per cent or more. The increase in the 
occupied area amounted to 12 per cent and was greater than in any other 
district in the Centre subdivision. The population of Myingyan increased by 
only 8 per cent and the occupied area by only one per cent. According to the 
birth-place statistics the population was probably reduced by migration. 
According to the report of a previous Deputy Commissioner quoted in the 
191 ] Census Report (pages 54 and 55) “ emigration and immigration in 
Myingyan follow the barometer. It lias long been an established custom in 
this district to migrate when scarcity threatens and to return when the rains 
promise a livelihood." There was a considerable increase in the Indian 
population, due presumably to the opening of the new railway lines from 
Myingyan lo Pafeik and from Taungdwingyi to Kyaukpadaung, The large 
increase of 18 per cent in the population of Shwebo district appears to be 
largely due to the fact that the last decade was particularly free from 
epidemics : there were fewer deaths registered than in the previous decade. 
There was also immigration from neighbouring districts, particularly Sagaing. 
The opening of the railway in tile Ye-u subdivision and the development of 
irrigation in the district were probably largely responsible fur this immigration. 
In contrast with Shwebo, the population of Sagaing increased by only 3 per 
cent. There has been a succession of bad agricultural years which has caused 
emigration to neighbouring districts, particularly Shwebo, There was also a 
bad epidemic of cholera in 1929 which was responsible lor many deaths. The 
occupied area increased by only 4 per cent. The increase in the population of 
the Lower Chindwin district was only 8 per cent. Emigration to neighbouring 
districts—probably Shwebo—may be partly responsible but the birth-place 
statistics are not reliable since part of Shwebo district was transferred to the 
Lower Chindwin during the last decade. The extension of the railway to Ye-u 
may have had some effect on the increase in population. 

Coast (Aration ).—The northern portion of the Coast subdivision consists of 
the Akyab, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway districts, Tire increase in the population 
of Akyab district was 11 per cent. There were considerable differences in the 
rates at which the populations of the separate townships increased : Maungdaw 
and Buthidaung had increases of 18 and 16 per cent, respectively, while in 
Akyab and Kyauktaw the increase was only 4 per cent Maungdaw and 
Buthidaung are largely composed of Indians, particularly Maungdaw. Indians 
form about one-third of the population of the district and there is considerable 
migration between the Akyab and Chittagong districts. Figures are available 
4 
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for sea traffic between Akyab and Chittagong but there are no figures for the 
laml traffic and the sea traffic figures alone are of no use m estimating the 
increase in ilie population due to immigration from India. During lhe lasL 
decade the Indians increased from 201,387 to 210,990, i.c., by >,60.^ or just 
under 5 per cent, while Indo-Burman races increased from 24,856 to 49,/4>, ue., 
b\ 24,889 or by 100 per cent. The Deputy .Commissioner, Akyab, says this 
ir due to the fact that at the last census some Arakan Mahomedans returned 
themselves ;ls Indians ; and he considers the 1931 figures to be correct in 
view of the fact that Indians and Indo-Burmans were more minutely 
questioned about their race in 1931. If the figures for Indians and 
Indo-Bunnan races are combined the increase is 34,492 or about lt> per cent. 

It is difficult to estimate at all accurately the separate increases in the Indian 
and 1 ndo-Bunnan populations. In the Centre and Delta subdivisions the 
Indo-Burman races increased during the last decade i>y about 26 and 35 per 
cent, respectively, 11 the Indo-Burman races in the Akyab district increased 
by, say 30 per cent, then the actual increase would be 11.480 (assuming the 
1931 figures to be correct) and the increase in the Indian population would 
then be 23,01 2, which is an increase of about 12 per cent on the estimated 
population in 1921, namely, 187,978 (210,990-23,012). But since only about 
41 per cent of the Indians at the 1921 and 1931 censuses were females there 
would probably be not much difference between the birth and death rates of 
the Indian population and whatever increase there was in the Indian population 
would be due largely, if not entirely, to migration. The matter can also be 
approached from a consideration of the birth-place statistics. In 1931 the 
number of persons born in India who were enumerated in Akyab was 48,121 
while the corresponding number in 1931 was 45,876. As no information is 
available regarding the age-distribution of these immigrants the death rate can 
onh be guessed. If it were 50 per inilL- (it would be high since immigration 
has been going on for some lime) the increase in the population of Akyab 
district due to immigration from India would probably be between 21,000 and 
22,000. In 1921 ihc number of emigrants from Akyab district enumerated in 
India was 589 ; figures for 1931 are not available but if the decrease due to 
emigration is taken to be a few hundred then the increase due to migration 
i .a, the increase due to immigration less the decrease due to emigration) would 
be about 21,000. This figure does not differ a great deal from the estimated 
actual increase in the Indian population (23,012), from which it would appear 
that there is not very much difference between the birth and death rates of the 
Indian population. Races of the Burma group (mostly Arakanese, Yanbyfe and 
Chaungiha) which form slightly more than one half of the population of Akyab 
district increased by only 7 per cent. According to the birth-place statistics 
there was a certain amount of emigration to Kyaukpyu, Sandowav, Hussein and 
oilier Lower Burma districts but this would probably amount to only three or 
four thousands ; there was no appreciable immigration from other districts m 
Burma, l ire rate of natural increase of the races of the Burma group in 
Akyab district during the last decade would appear therefore to be in the 
neighbourhood of 8 per com. I he occupied area increased by only 4percent. 
The increase in ihe population of Kyaukpyu district was 10 per cent, the 
same rate of increase as that of the occupied area. Hart of the increase 
pi i jbably about tv. ■» or three thousands—appears to be due to immigration : 
according to the birth-place statistics most of the immigrants were born in 
Akyab nr India. Races of the Burma group, wine h form about 88 per cent of 
the" population, increased by 9 per cent; Ihc rate of natural increase would 
probably be about one per cent less than this, or about the same as in Akyab 
district. The population of Sandowav district increased by 15 per cent which 
is appreciably larger than the rates of increase for Akyab and Kyaukpyu. It is 
rather difficult to account for this large increase. Immigration is not 
responsible since the emigrants, if anything, exceeded the immigrants. Two 
British India Steam Navigation Company's steamers arrived at Andrew 
Bay on the morning after the census and their passengers and crew were 
included in the population of the district but they only amounted to 720. 
The Deputy Commissioner says that a large part of the increase is due to 
better enumeration in 1931, There does not appear to be any other 
explanation. The races of the Burma group, which represent about 88 per 
cent of the population, increased by 15 per cent and since there was very 
little migration this figure represents approximately the rate of natural increase. 
Since the rate of natural increase of the races of live Burma group in the Akyab 
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and Kyaukpyti districts was only about 8 per cent the undcr-etuime ration 
in 1921 in Sandoway district appears to have been considerable, 

Const {Ttnasscriw The southern portion of the Coast subdivision consists 
of the Amherst, Tavov and Mergui districts. All districts in this portion had 
considerable increases in population : Amherst 24 per cent, Isivoy 15 and 
Mergui 20, Immigration is, of course, largely responsible. In the case of 
Amherst it is difficult to give a satisfactory exp Inflation for the very large 
increase. In marginal table 20 figures are given for immigrants and 
emigrants. If these figures are correct it is 
doubtful whether the increase in population due 
to migration was more than 25,000 and it was 
probably appreciably less. The figures for emi¬ 
grants do not include any persons enumerated in 
countries outside Burma, r.g., Siam, since no 
figures are available but the numbers would not 
be large. Taking the increase du to migration 
as 25,000 the increase clue to the excess of births 
over deaths comes to 73,323. This is a very 
large increase for a district whose population in 192] was only 417,910. The 
rate of increase is about 17 per cent. This is equivalent to about 16 per milk 
per annum, which is a very large figure for the difference between the 
bireh and death rates. There appear to be two possible explanations: 
either the birth-place statistics are very far from correct or (here was under- 
enumeration in 1921. It seems probable that there was considerable under- 
enumeration in the non-synchronous areas in 1921. The population in 1 "i 21 
of the areas enumerated non-synchronously at that census was 25,466; ihe 
population of these areas iti 1931 was 36,387, an increase of 10/>21 or about 43 
per cent. At the J921 census the Township Officers of Kya-in and Kawkareik 
experienced great difficulty in carrying out the census in the non-synchronous 
areas ; the success of the 1931 enumeration in these areas is, in a gri-a- measure, 
due to tlie efforts of the Divisional Forest Officers of the Thaungvin and Ataran 
divisions and their staffs. Tlie increases in itudon, Amherst and Ye townships 
are largely due to the opening up of the railway to Ye and to the extensions of 
rubber cultivation : some part of the increase in Ye township may also be due 
to belter enumeration in 1931. The increase In Kyaikmaraw township 
appears to be mainly due to extensions of cultivation.. The occupied area of 
the district increased by about 19 per cent Tlie extensions of cultivation were 
mostly paddy land but the area under rubber also increased considerably 
during the decade. Unfortunately the census coincided with the slump In 
rubber and the slabs on rubber estates were very much depleted. Tlie increase 
in population seems to have been largely confined to the rural areas since 
Moutmemtown had an increase of only 7 percent and the population of 
Kawkareik town was practically the same as in 1921. There was a small 
decrease in the Indian population of the district; apparently the excess of 
of deaths over births was more than sufficient to CDimtcrOaJance the increase 
due to migration. The Chinese population, 11.,287, was about one-third larger 
than at the previous census. The population of Tavcy district increased by 15 
per cent and ihe occupied area by nearly 17 per cent. The large increase was 
partly due to immigration of indigenous ra cls, Indians and Chinese, But for 
the slump in tin the increase in tlie population would have been greater. The 
increase in population of Mergai district amounted to 20 per cent Immigra¬ 
tion in connection with the rubber and tin mining industries may b partly 
responsible but the Deputy Commissioner considers that the slump in rubber 
and tin was responsible for a drop of several thousands during ilie last year 
or two of the decade ; he is of the opinion that the increase is largely due to 
better enumeration in 1931. Apparently in the Victoria Point subdivision in 
1921 the houses were not visited : the headmen were sent for and he schedules 
filled in from information supplied by them. The occupied area of tlie district 
Increased by as much as 42 per cent \ part of it—about 20.000 acres—was due 
to the extension of the area under rubber. 

Norths —T h e North subdivision uf the Burmun division consists of the 
Bhamo, Myitkyina, Kadi a and Upper Chindwiu districts. In ‘his subdivision 
a large proportion of the indigenous races belong to the Burma, Tai (Shan), 
Sak and Kuchin groups. Races of the first three groups are usually Buddhists 
while Kachins arc usually Animists. The Buddhist population increased by 
12'3 per cent during the last decade but the ligures for Kuchins are practically 
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the same as in 1921. The increase in the Buddhist population is partly due to 
immigration. According to column 11 of Subsidiary''Table III of Chapter III 
these Buddhists appear to have come largely from the Centre subdivision and 
the Slmn States. The figures for immigrants and emigrants are given in 

marginal tabic 21. It will be noticed that at 
both censuses the figures for immigrants were 
considerably larger than those for emigrants. 
This was also true at the 1901 and 1911 censuses. 
Immigration into the North subdivision has flow 
been going on for a considerable number of 
years. From the figures in marginal table 21 it 
is not possible to form an accurate estimate of 
the increase in the population clue to migration, 
since the age-distributions of the immigrants and 
emigrants are not known, but if the death rate is taken to be 30 per mi I It then 
tiie increase due to migration would probably be about 19,000. Immigration ot 
Indians is largely responsible for this increase, J he Indian population of the 
North subdivision increased during the decade from 24,10b to 32,075, by 

7 969 or 33 per cent. The increase due to immigration of Indians would of 
course be appreciably larger than this figure—possibly 50 per cent l.ugei since 
the deaths among Indians exceed the births. The Chinese population increased 
from 7,102 to 9,608, U, t by 2,506 or 35 per cent so that Chinese immigration 
would be responsible for another 3 or 4 thousands. As regards the separate 
districts the population of Bhamo increased by only t per cent, ^ Immigration 
appears to be partly responsible for the increase. The increases in the Bhamo 
and Slivvegii townships were 15 and 8 per cent, respectively, and in the Sliwegu 
and Sin him Kachin Hill Tracts, one and two per cent, respectively. The lull 
tracts form 71 "4 per cent of the area of the district and contain 45 1 per cent 
of the population and judging by the small increase in populaion the Kuchins 
evidently find it difficult to eke out a living. The population of Myitkyma 
district increased by 16 per cent and that of Katha by 10 per cent. During 
the decade a large part of Katha district was transferred to Myitkyipa district 
and the birth-place statistics are of no use in estimating the increase in popula¬ 
tion due to migration. There appears to have been a considerable extensic >n t f 
cultivation in both districts. The Indians in the combined districts increased 
from 16,710 to 23,610 by 6,900 or 41 per cent. There was a small decrease 
in the number of Kachins in the combined districts. The decrease of 

8 per cent in the population of Sadon subdivision is apparently due to 
the poorness of soil and the high death rate. The large decrease of 30 per 
cent in the population of the Hkamti hong Shan States is due l 1 > emigration ; 
many of the emigrants have now 1 settled in the Myiikyina and Mogaung town¬ 
ships. The very large increase of 43 per cent in Mogaung township is mainly 
due to immigration. There have been very large extensions of culti\ation in 
this township during the last 30 years with corresponding increases of popula¬ 
tion. The population of the Upper Chindwin district increased by 10 percent, 
Kalcmvo township had the biggest increase, 31 percent, due presumably to 
immigration from, neighbouring districts. The construction of the Kalewa-y- 
Kalemyo road is probably responsible for the immigration. The decrease in 
the population of Kami State appears to be due to its unhealthiness 
and remoteness. The small increases in the Somra Tract, Thaungdut State and 
Kalewa township are probably due to the same causes. According to the 
Season and Crop Reports the occupied area of the Upper Chindwin district 
increased from 103,074 acres in 1920-21 to 167,977 acres in 1930-31, which is 
an increase of 64,903 acres. The greater part of this increase appears to be 
due to more accurate surveys. 

Shim .—The population of this division increased by 5T per cent ; in the 
Northern Shan States the rate of increase was 8'6 per cent and in the Southern 
Shan States 27 percent. According to Subsidiary Table IX the Buddhists in 
the Northern and Southern Shan States increased by 77 and 0 9 per cent, 
respectively, compared with 37 and-0 7 percent, respectively,in the previous 
decade. The higher rates are largely due to the fact that there was no 
epidemic during 1921-31 corresponding in severity to the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19, The reason for the small increase in the Buddhists of the Southern 
Shan States is not apparent ; in the 1921 Census Report (paragraph 39 i jt was 
suggested that low fertility or high infantile mortality might be the cause. The 
figures for immigrants and emigrants in the Northern and Soulhern Shan 
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22. Immigrants arnl Emigrant fnf 
tile Northern Stem State. 


States are given in marginal tables 22 and 23. It will be seen from the figures 

in these two tables that in both the Northern _ 

and Southern Shan States the increase in the 
population is partly due to migration, Accord¬ 
ing to marginal table 24 there is a big increase 
in the number of immigrants from the Northern 
Shan States enumerated in the Southern Shan 
States while there is a small decrease in 
the number of immigrants from the Southern 
Shan States enumerated in the Northern Shan 
States, There would appear therefore to have 
been migration from the Northern to the Southern 
Shan States. In the Northern Shan States there 
was considerable immigration from India and 
Nepal; Indians (including Gurkhas) have in¬ 
creased from 10,051 tu 21,253, i.e., their numbers 
have been more than doubled. There lias also 
been immigration from China into the Northern 
Shan Slates where the Chinese population has 
increased from 50,682 to 60,550, 
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by 9,868 and this increase 
woukl appear to be largely, if 
not entirely, due to immigra¬ 
tion. It will also be noticed 
marginal table 24 that 
has been immigration 
India, Nepal, China and 
into the Southern Shan 
Indians increased from 
6,682 to 11,351, Le., by 4,669 
or 70 per cent. In the North¬ 
ern Shan States the rate of 
increase of population was 
greatest in Tawngpeng Slate, 
namely, 39 per cent. This is 
due to increased employment 

at Namtu and but for the _ 

slump in silver and the base 
metals the increase would have been much greater. South Hsenwi 
again shows a decrease in population. Prohibition of opium cultivation 
appears to be partly responsible and there has also been a considerable 
number of deaths from mak-irw-lam* I n East and West Manglun there were 
decreases in population. The famine of 1928 is said to have caused a 
considerable number of deaths but the decreases appear to be due mainly to 
the inaccuracy uf the estimate in East Manglun and to under-enumeration in 
West Manglun. The devastation of the Stnveli valley by wild elephants and 
the unhealthiness of the State appear to be largely responsible for the small 
increase in the Mdng Mit State. Jn the Southern Shan States Yawnghwe had 
an increase of I1 percent and Kengtung M per cent Of the smaller states 
about onc-third show increases. On the map facing page 26 the states in which 
there was an increase of population are coloured. 

The Salween division consists of the Karenni States and the Salween 
district. The population of the Karenni States decreased by 8 per cent. 
Bawlake and Kyebogyi had increases of 9 and 1 per cent, respectively, but in 
Kantarawadi there was a decrease of 17 per cent. The decrease in Kan hint- 
wadi is largely due to the falling off of the timber trade. The increase in 
Bawlake appears to be due to the increased activity at theiMawchi Mines, which 
attracted a considerable number of coolies. Salween district had an increase 
of 8 per cent. Part of the increase appears to be due to the opening up of 
new agricultural areas and to the activity at the Mawchi Mines. 

CVim.—This division consists of the Chin Hills district and the Arakan Hill 
Tracts. There was an increase in the area of the Chin Hills district during 
tlie decade ; in 1929 tlie Pakftkku Hill Tracts were included and in 1930 some 

* Tim ih lltonzmc givcii by Ini mhoim din-A t-, b t -ijijuteiith El dots not wtiHi a? a ^.-paraEs 

rjiliS}. Lfl the Slum Bate where the bkAiEa-t^ ‘Jr£|«ELi^tcKf LI ih • -•iulUy given Em Case- hH pernUziuliS 

rajdarb. 
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unadmhnsiered territory was brought under administration and added, This 
previously unadministered territory was enumerated for the first time in 
1931 and had a population of 18,337. Excluding this area the population 
increased from 138,878 to 152,910, U„ by 14,032 or about 10 per cent. 
This increase is partly due to more settled conditions and to the absence of 
any serious epidemic. The Deputy Commissioner thinks it is also partly due 
to better enumeration in 1931 since the services of hotter educated enumerators 
were available, Jltc increase in the Kan pellet subdivision (formerly the 
PakOkku Mill Tracts) may be partly due to the fact that in 1921 only an 
estimate was made of the population of the portion, that was then unadminis¬ 
tered. 1 he area of the Arakan Hill Tracts was also increased during the 
decade by the addition of some previously un ad mini stored territory but the 
new area was not enumerated. 1 ire population of the enumerated portion 
increased by only 2 per cent. The small increase is probably due to the 
unheallhiness of the locality. 

Summitry, — It will be gathered from the foregoing account of the 
variation in population that movements of the indigenous races are largely 
determined by the amount of waste land available for extension of 
cultivation. In the Centre subdivision and the Arakan. portion of the Coast 
subdivision the land that can be brought under cultivation without a large 
expenditure of capital and labour would appear to be extremely limited, 
and cultivators are finding it more and more difficult to eke out a living! 
Fortunately land has been available in the Delta and North subdivtsmns 
and in Lhc lenasscrim portion of the Coast subdivision and this accounts 
for the migration of the indigenous races to these areas. There has also 
liven a considerable amount of migration within each subdivision of the 
Barman natural division. 1 his can be seen from the map facing page 26 : 
it will be noticed that in most districts there are considerable differences 
between the rates at which the populations of the individual townships 
June increased. Ihe reason for the small increase in the indigenous population 
of the Shan division is not apparent. 

The non-indigenous races are mostly Indians and Chinese. The Indian 
population of the province has increased from 881,357 to 1,017,825, i.v., by 
136,468 or 1.54 per eent, while the Chinese population tins increased from 
149,0*>0 ii. 193,594, i.i\, by 44,534 or 30 per cent. In the case of the Chinese 
the increase is due largely, i> not entirely, to migration; in the ease of the 
the Indians the increase due to migration is probably at least double the actual 
increase. The immigration of Indians and Chinese has not been confined to a 
tew districts : ii has spread all over the province. In practicallv every district 
there has been an increase in their numbers. 


17. Houses.—The number of houses is given for disiricts in Imperial 
Table 1 and for townships and states in Provincial Table I, while Subsidiary 
1 able V11 gives the average number of persons per house and the average 
number of houses per Square mile for districts and natural divisions. A house 
was defined as the separate residence of a family, a residence being considered 
separate il it had a separate entrance from the common way. This was die 
same definition as in 1911 and 1921. 1/a building was jointly occupied by 

two or more families it was treatcd as one house if the families shared meals 
and as two or more if they cooked anti ate separately. In hotels each room 
nr suite of rooms allotted to a different traveller or family was treated as a 
house. In the case of coaly lines the tenement was taken as the house 
Monasteries, zcvnte, schools, godowus and field huts and all other buildings 
were treated as I louses if used as duelling houses. It will be seen from 
Subsidiary f able VI [ that there Jins been a progressive decrease since 189] in 
the average number of persons pc? house. In the 1921 Census Report it is 
staled that no confidence can be placed in the figures as there is no sufficient 
safeguard against the copying of wrong numbers into the registers, atid it is 
suggested Lhui m sonic cases die highest serial house-numher may have been 
taken as a substitute for the number of occupied houses. As regards Liu 
figures for 1921 and 1931 the census arrangements were practically she same 
at the two censuses and there is no reason to suppose that the 1931 figures ™ 
more (or less) accurate than the 1921 figures. It will be noticed that in 
practically all districts there has been a reduction since I9?j in the wornur 
number of persons per house. In the greater part of the province 3 
particularly m the rural areas the ordinary definition of house applies, namely, 
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Uic separate residence of a family, and, as pointed out in llie 1021 
Census Report, by family is meant household (in Burmese t'in-damtg). If, 
therefore, any reliance can be placed on the figures til ere would appear 
to have been a reduction since 1921 in the average size of the Burmese 
household. 

18. Calculation ol Areas.—As stated in paragraph 1 the areas of all 
districts, townships and states have been worked out afresh. The in accuracy 
of many of the figures given in previous Census Reports was first brought to 
notice by the Deputy Commissioner, I’akbkku, who pointed out that the area 
of I’akdkku district as given in the 1921 Census Report was 872 square miles 
larger than the area worked out by planimeicr from Survey of India maps, 
although the boundaries of the district had remained unaltered since 1921, 
The areas of other districts were then calculated and large differences were 
often found between the figures as obtained by planimeter and those reported 
by Deputy Commissioners. On going into the matter further it was learnt that 
the areas of practically all districts in Burma were last worked out about the 
year 1896 by the Surveyor-General’s office in Calcutta from maps supplied by 
Commissioners of divisions (Myitkyina and the Upper C hind win districts were 
omitted as their boundaries were not defined), The figures given in the 
Census Reports of 190!, 1911 and 1921, in District Gazetteers and in other 
Government reports and publications have apparently been based on these 
figures. When a portion of a district has been transferred to another district 
tlie area of the portion transferred has been subtracted from the former and 
added to the latter but the combined area of the two districts has remained the 
same. There have been many changes in the boundaries of districts since 
1896 and as the areas of the portions transferred may not have been calculated 
accurately serious errors may have been introduced. It is also possible that in 
1896 the exact boundaries of some districts were not known. It was therefore 
decided to calculate the areas afresh. Unfortunately the Survey of India maps 
in the office of the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records could not 
be used since the district and township boundaries on them had not been kept 
up-to-date. However the Director of the Burma Circle (Survey of India), 
Maymyo, very kindly allowed the office copies of his maps to be used. Most 
of the maps were modern style maps (dating from 1905) but some of them were 
based oil much earlier surveys. Degree sheets (£ inch) were used whenever 

r isible but £ inch and 1 inch sheets were also used if more recent than tile 
inch. In each £ inch sheet there are 16 squares and the area of each district 
falling in each square was calculated by planimeter ; the sum of the figures so 
obtained for each square was then compared with the area of the square as 
given in the Auxiliary Tables (published by the Geotktical Branch of the 
Survey of India) and the figures increased or reduced proportionately so as to 
make the total agree with the figure given in the Tables, The areas of the 
districts were then obtained by adding up the Figures for the different squares. 
The areas of townships were worked out in a slightly different maimer ; the 
area of each township (or state) in each shed {not square) was calculated and 
the figures obtained for each sheet were increased or reduced proportionately 
so as to make the total agree with the area of the sheet as given in the Auxiliary 
Tables. Bv adding up the figures for the different sheets Figures were obtained 
for townships and districts. Thus figures for districts were obtained in two 
different ways. This was considered advisable in order to have some sort of 
check on the working. The two results usually differed by only a few square 
miles \ where the difference was greater than this the reason for the difference 
was investigated. The plamnicter work was done in Mavmyo but Ihc checking 
of the work and the compilation was done in the Census Office in Rangoon. 
Where there was any doubt as to the correctness of the working the sheet was 
done over again, a planhnetcr and sheets being borrowed from the office of the 
Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records, In some cases the 
boundaries had been altered since the dale of publication of the sheet; in 
other cases they were not shown at all (this applies particularly to the older 
sheets on which township boundaries were not shown) while in a few others 
the boundaries were incorrect. In all these cases the correct boundaries had 
to be looked up from the notifications and this entailed a great deal of extra 
work. When the revised figures were compared with the ones reported by 
Deputy Commissioners many large differences were found. The most striking 
arc shown in marginal table 25. The biggest difference is in the case of 
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Bhamo district. The area given in the 19Q1 Census Tables is 4,146 square 

miles but in Note 5 {/j) to Impena 
Table 1 on page 4 of the 191 1 Census 
Tables volume it is stilted that the areas 
of the Kachin Hills were excluded from 
the area given for Bhamo district in 
1901 and the area was increased to 
6/t03 square miles. This was a mistake 
as tire Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo, 
Iras verified that the Kachin Hills were 
not excluded. The mistake was 
repeated in the 192] Census Tables, 
The boundaries of Bhamo district have 
not been changed since 1901 and the 
revised figure is the same as that given 
in the 1901 Census Tables. The Large 
differences in the ease of Kyaukpyu, 
San downy and Mergui may be partly 
due to inclusion of islands or water areas 
which may have been omitted from 
previous calculations. These districts contain innumerable islands and several 
estuaries and it is often very difficult to say where the boundary lies. The 
difference in the Amherst district is apparently due to under-estimation of the 
area of the Kawkarcik township: the revised figure is 1,951 square miles 
compared with the old figure of 1,646. The very large difference for Pakdkku 
district cannot be explained. In the Upper Chindwin district the boundaries 
of Kanli State and Homalin township and the loosely administered and 
unadministered territories associated with that district have apparently not 
been defined and consequently the figures are only approximate ; the areas 
were worked out from maps supplied by the Deputy Commissioner, The 
figure given for the area of the Upper Chindwin district in the 1921 Census 
Report, namely 16,037 square miles, apparently includes a large amount of 
territory north of latitude 26*. The revised figures for the various states in the 
Northern Shan States art all larger than the old ones, e.g., the old figures for 
Tawngpeng and West Mangliin are 781 and 500, respectively, and the revised 
ones 938 and 878, respectively. The areas of Hast atld West Mangliin 
and the uncontrolled Wa States were worked out from a map supplied by 
Mr. G. E. Harvey, f.C.S. With one or two exceptions there is very little 
difference between the old and revised figures for the Stales in the Southern 
Shan States. At the last census the Myitkyina, Mogaung and Kamaing 
subdivisions in the Myitkyina district were taken to be half plains area and 
half Kachin Hill Tracts. These proportums appear to have been very 
inaccurate. The boundaries between the township areas of the Myitkyina, 
Mogaung and Kamaing subdivisions and the Hill Tracts have never been 
defined and the figures for the areas of the townships {/,*,, the plains areas) 
and the hill-tracts were worked out from a map supplied by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The total plains area in the Myitkyina district comes lo 1,896 
square miles, more than half of which is in the Mvitkyina township. The 
areas of the Kachin Hill Tracts in the Bhamo and Katha districts were also 
worked out from maps supplied by the Deputy Commissioners. There are 
many Large differences in the old and revised figures for townships but they 
arc too numerous to mention. It is not known when, how or by whom the 
old figures for townships were calculated. In order to check Lite revised 
figures for townships some Deputy Commissioners were asked to send Survey 
of India | inch sheets showing the correct township boundaries, or a tracing 
from these sheets. Sometimes a Land Records map of the district on the 
same scale was also sent but as a rule these maps were not accurate, 
particularly in the case of uncultivated areas. 

19. Density of Population. —Figures for density of population are 
given in Subsidiary Tables IA, IB, II. Ill and VI of this Chapter and also in 
Provincial Table I (at the end of the volume of Imperial Tables), where figures 
are given for townships and states as well as districts. In marginal table 26 
the density of population in Burma is compared with that in the other 
major provinces. It will bo noticed that Burma has the largest area of 
any province in India but that in point of population it only comes 
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MAP OF SURMA SHOWING DENSITY OF POPULATION BY 
TOWNSHIPS AND STATES 
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MAP OF BURMA SHOWING DENSITY OF POPULATION BY DISTRICTS 
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eighth. The difference between the densities in Bengal' and Burma is 
very striking. In the two maps * 

facing page 32 the density of 
population is shown by districts and 
townships?, respectively. Each dot 
represents a thousand persons and 
the effect of this is to produce dark 
shading in densely populated areas 
and light shading in sparsely popula¬ 
ted areas, This method appears to 
have advantages compared with the 
method of hatching used in the 1911 
and 1921 Census Reports as it does 
away with the arbitrary character of 
classes. Also there is no need to 
calculate any areas. On the other 
hand it is a much more laborious 
process and also extremely difficult 

to get the dots the same size, ft will 1 -— 

be seen from these maps that the population is by no means spread evenly over 
the province* I lie township map gives perhaps the best idea of the distribution 
A large proportion of the population is to be found in the Delta districts 
and m the districts between Mandalay anti Magwe. The only other parts of 
the province containing densely-populated areas are in the neighbourhood of 
Moulmem and Akyab. It will be noticed from the township map that the 
population m each district is by no means evenly spread over the district and 
dial most districts contain densely populated as well as sparsely populated areas 
Amherst district is a good example of this* K p 

rvn Bres f u f e .°/i P °P ulatJon —has been pointed out in previous 
Census Reports that the figures Tor density obtained by dividing the total 
population by the area do not represent the pressure of population upon the 
mud, since no discrimination is made between the different kinds of land : all 
land is included whether it is fertile, barren, urban, rural, etc. More 
satisfactory figures are obtained by dividing the population either by the 
cultivable area, the area occupied for cultivation, or the area actually cultivated. 
Hgures for density calculated in this way are given in Subsidiary Table IB 
But die- figures for cultivable area are not very satisfactory' since the word 
V it 1 n V able I s an elastic on e aiid hable to d l fferen t i n te rpretati on s. Ferh a ps t he 
best figure for density is that based on the occupied area, ft will be seen from 
the figures m column a of Subsidiary Table IB that the figures for density 
based on the occupied area are* much higher in the Coast subdivision than in 
ihe Centre subdivision—the only exceptions are Mandalay, which is largely 

"M™ :iruI rhaydtnyo. The reason for this is that' land in the Centre 
subdivision does nui yield as much as land in the Delta. This appears to h t 
due mainly to the msuftiaent rainfall in the Centre. The population which 
can be supported is largely dependent upon the amount of rainfall. But rain 
1 i/f f°i V 1 ® 35 will be seen from the figures given in columns 8 

h , tB / 0r thtt between the density and the rainfall. 

It util be noticed that the figures m those columns for the districts in the 
Centre subdivision are much larger than those for the districts in the Delta and 
Coast subdivisions. In the Centre subdivision irrigation has done a great deal 
to conserve the water and thereby i ncrease the food supply, and it must also be 
remembered that excessive ram may cause floods, which appear to be as 
frequent a cause of failure of crops in this province as drought But the 
pressure of population on the land depends not only on what can be got out of 
the land but also on the standard of living which the population endeavours to 
™ ul i U "' The Man cooly or cultivator who comes to Burma has a lower 
standard of living than the Burman and the pressure of population in a 
particular area might be greater if occupied by Bormans than if occupied by 
Indians, tnb comparatively recent times there does not appear to have been 
any considerable pressure of population upon the land in this province. There 
has alwa\ s been plenty of waste land in some part of the province available for 
extension of cultivation. The reasons usually given for the sparser.^ of £ 
poputatipii in Burma are its isolation and what ]s called in the 191J Census 
Report the cumulative effect of almost continuous warfare p^tracted through 
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centuries of time.' 1 During the twenty or thirty years which followed the 
annexation of Upper Burma there was a particularly rapid extension of 
cultivation, and while the indigenous population was confining itself largely to 
agricultural extension the deficiency of labour in the commercial and industrial 
occupations was filled by immigrant races, mainly Indians, But, as has been 
pointed out earlier in this Chapter, the land which can be brought under 
cultivation without a large expenditure of capital is now exceedingly limited in 
many parts of the province. The Burman has therefore endeavoured to obtain 
a share in the industrial life of the province and has come into competition with 
the Indian, Much of the work that is at present done by Indians could be 
done by Burmans and h is probable that there will be a keener competition for 
this work in the future. For the more skilled occupations, such as those 
connected with engineering in all its branches, the Burman would appear to be 
temperamentally suited, but his lack of training is often a drawback. As 
regards commerce it remains to be seen whether the Burman will be able to 
compete successfully. According to the 1901 Census Report (paragraph 169} 
" the Burman, as we know him, is essentially a lion-migratory, unbusiness-like, 
irresponsible creature, perfectly incapable of sustained effort, content with what 
can be gained by a minimum of toil." This may be true of the Burman of 
thirty years ago but it does not quite fit the Burman of to-day. Thirty years 
ago when land was plentiful and there was not much difficulty in making 
a living the Burman presumably did not see the force of working a whole day 
if lie could get what he wanted by working half a day. But conditions are 
very' different now and one wonders what the Census Superintendent of 1901 
would have said it he had seen Burman gangs of stevedore coolies working in 
Rangoon. It is impossible to sav what will happen in the future. Much 
depends on the attitude of Government towards immigration. But this is a 
political matter and is outside the scope of this Report, 
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Subsidiary Table I a, — Density, water-supply and crops in the Bur mu is 

Natural Division. 
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5 

14 

87 

33 

... 

3 

211 
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86 

86 



l 

13 

14 

Tavoy 

Mer^ui 


33 

11 

17 

16 

52 

55 

31 

29 

5 ! 
1 

5 

1 

16 

*0 

PM 
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70 

53 
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“i 

30 

45 

Ccutrc 
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23 

jJ 
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32 

2j 

47 

J 

20 

34 

34 

3 

42 
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£9 
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59 
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H 

33 

66 

33 

20 

23 

9 

22 

7 

70 

36 

4P ■ 

s 

15 

6 

47 

45 

87 I 
39 

3 

2 

i4*P 

6 

1 

27 

9 

26 

moiUiu 

Mifibu 

«P 

*■ P 

93 

77 

21 

44 

40 

27 

33 

29 

22 

23 

15 

13 

45 

47 

5 | 

6 

2 

44 

24 

35 

15 

41 

7 

13 

24 

10 

41 

22 

13 

14 

Magwc 

Uftnchljy 

irl 

134 

]7fi 

16 

31 

2* 

39 

56 

30 

47 

20 

26 

H 

46 

47 

16 

9 

54 

31 

33 

14 

62 

2 

14 | 

IS 

1 

47 

4 

19 

19 

fctyattkw 

1 MdktiLi 

fi«l 

-§»*■■■ 

322 

139 

31 

m 

28 

36 

41 

66 

33 j 

49 

24 

31 

59 

47 

11 

13 

78 

24 

30 

33 

59 

23 

12 

9 

1 

11 

13 

29 

15 

28 ; 

VJmctiim 

HyingyaEi 

■ ■■P 

i-ife 

93 

174 

3? 

5 

9 

21 

54 

74 

23 

67 

17 

41 

31 

33 

6 

13 

35 

a 

38 

36 

50 

5 

6 

8 

6 

22 

20 

44 

IS 

21 i 

SbweUi 

Sagalilg 

Lower Lliindwin 

+ P + 

%S% 

■ B* 

79 

179 

KM 

i* 

27 

41 

IS 

23 

41 

S5 

55 

30 
7l ! 
39 

21 

46 

24 

32 

55 

43 

4 

5 

5 

42 

4 1 

5 

34 

31 

31 

79 

12 

21 

3 

22 

16 

«k-i 

S 

IS 

5 

26 

27 

15 

32 

IS 

S&rik * 

P-i* 

19 

24 

45 

Si 

3 

3 

9 

, 1B 

22 

#14 

94 

1 


; 

4 : 

BliJinu 

MyilLyln.i 

*a* 

■ ■ * 

29 

14 

15 

12 

52 

49 

33 

39 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

6 

bib 

4p- 

28 

+ p + 

7? 

TV 

97 

93 

... 


p*> 

1 

3 

6 

JvAlha 

Upper Chtndwin 

■ i p 

p «p 

33 

14 

34 

29 

44 

40 

22 

11 

5 

2 

4 

2 

20 

7 

9 PP 

1-M 

26 

30 

58 

96 

91 

1 

2 

■ H 

P" i 

1 

i 

2 
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of cultivation are available only for a mull jurl of any diwkl in North. 
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CHAPTER f 


Subsidiary Table Ib .—Density compared with rainfall and cultivated area. 



Mean 

DisErEd and Natural 

IsaiEkiall 

Division, 

4nches>, 

I 

2 

belt* 

m 


Ditisity per l.OQftacre* cil 


iFiseln 

IfamhaiViddy 

TharrniVaddy 

PcgU 

Ba»efn 

Heruada 

Nyauagmya 

M n u bm 

\\armi 

Totmgoo 

Thai-o ji 

Cm&t 

Akyab 

Kyaukpyu 

Sando^'^v 

Amherst 

Tjivoy 

Promtf 

Thavcrmyn 

Pali&kku 

Wnbu 

Manure 

Mandalay 

feanfcsfc 

M'eildila 

YatnHhm 

Myingyan 

Shwtbo 

SaRuHfE 

Lower Chindwru 


99 
90 
IJ 3 
89 
127 
109 
M 
104 
96 
96 
S3 
216 

J9J 

203 
I SO 
211 
190 
215 
161 

3J 

47 

45 

24 

35 

31 

33 

30 
33 
38 
26 
.14 

31 

3! 


Tcdal 

Area. 

3 

L'uh iva- 
bte Area. 

4 

Area 

■Ttcupiee 

for 

Cultiva¬ 

tion, 

5 

Area 

eulli va¬ 
lid in 
1930-31 

0 

239 

423 

614 

f?44 

273 

397 

531 

551 

342 

411 

441 

456 

277 

466 

751 

798 

187 

376 

464 

442 

216 

406 

603 

626 

334 

m 

856 

686 

235 

521 

466 

473 

354 

407 

563 

633 

243 

426 

4415 

448 

109 

572 

744 

7SS 

171 

217 

655 

691 

$1 

246 

$14 


m 

276 

736 

803 

79 

674 

940 

1,076 

53 

1+030 

1,096 

U79 

114 

278 

776 

829 

53 

171 

993 

1,036 1 

26 

83 

803 

906 

m 

336 


513 

22Q 

m 

939 , 

901 

90 

460 

970 

*,292 

126 

383 

5Sp 

£50 

132 

461 

576 

979 

211 

57$ 

446 

615 

272 

922 

1,343 

1,955 i 

194 

451 

554 

700 

219 

333 

447 

7 15 

152 

279 

647 

910 

270 | 

364 

401 

656 

125 

307 

418- 

592 

28 S 

339 

404 

621 

ib i 

303 

424 

706 


1 Ra 1 » lo Ihc rainfall gf the density 
aa calculated For the 


Total 

Area, 


Cultiva¬ 
ble Area- 


Area 

occupied 

for 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

9 


h AO ratios mull [plied by in 


22 

34 

f4 ► 

i ■■. 

30 

44 

30 

36 

32 

S3 

15 

30 

20 

37 

40 

82 

23 

31 

37 

42 

25 

44 

13 

69 

8 

10 

4 

13 

to 

14 

4 

37 

3 

49 

6 

15 

2 

8 

2 

5 

SO 

m 

4J 

144 

20 

102 

52 

160 | 

38 

132 

68 

120 

83 

279 

61 

ISO 

60 

101 

40 

73 

104 

140 

37 

90 

93 

309 | 

54 

9S 


56 

50 

39 

#5 

33 

55 

102 

45 
59 

46 
90 
30 

42 

36 

53 

52 

41 

46 

50 

1ST 

200 

216 

242 

J65 

344 

407 

1S5 

135 

170 

154 

123 

130 

137 


Area 
cultiva¬ 
ted \n 
1930-31 

10 


59 

61 

40 

91 

35 

5? 

105 

46 
66 

47 
95 
32 

4 ? 

43 

60 
56 

44 

45 
56 

239 

2£>5 

287 

354 

262 

592 

253 

217 

239 

252 

174 

200 

m 


Subsidiary Table U.-Dtstributton of the populate dassifiod according to 

_ density. 


Xjtur.il 

Di v i * ion, 


PROVINCE 

Burma n 

Delta , +l 
CwM „* 
Centre 
North ... 

Chin ... 

Salween 

Shan 


Under 50. 


=i 

it 

2 


3 


151,621 

64 94 

77,457 
495$ 
3,712 
450 
28,916 
764$ 
10,323 
2S4J 
36,536 
94 22 
12 £75 
30000 
7-101 
moo 
54J55 
^7J 


3218 

2194 

i.m 

jm 

59 

rio 

640 

34 67 
374 
775 

m 

7$ 57 

193 

moo 

m 

10000 

1,247 

$277 


townships with a population per square mile □( 


50.100. 


- i 
S* 

< r 


e 

s ^ 

li 

5 


54.251 
14 '67 

51,320 

13.356 

3747 

3,2^0 

367 

12,691 

292J 

1,793 

462 


2,931 

3W 


2J87 
17*01 
932j| 
1716 
21 $ 
11/9 
930 
l«7 
107 
J4 25 


IOCM50- 


Tt 5 

* ST 


2,413 19 r Q70 
16'4.v 5 IT 


14 97 


19,045 

I 2 hs 

4,470 

1240 

3,575 

10,602 
24 ft 
449 
116 


24 

0 0J 


| I 
£ i 
£i 

7 


150^300. 


11 


2,274 

JMJ 

2,272 

J7Y" 

533 

425 

2305 

3,262 

2079 

52 


2 

&I7 


25,351 

hot 

25.776 

if> 49 

13*986 


' - 

ll 

i I 
£3 
9 


5.205 

J5W 

5.1B3 

40 W 

\m 


3 T 23 Sl& 


),3iu 

jw 

9,a?i 


-D! 

■U‘3f 

I.WS 

iW'Sfl 


.WCMiSO. 


=1 

I 1 

< J 

10 


acoa 

O'*.! 

1JMB 

VStf 

1,733 

n** 


85 13 

0JJ 


aw 

o to 


12 

0 03 


11 


640 

44; 


*450-600, 


s| 

s! 
< sr 

12 

454 

OI 9 


643 454 

5 00 0-29 


553 

101 $ 


5 
035 


363 

202 


91 

070 


-z 

£ I 
11 

11 

217 

J‘40 

217 

209 

164 

10/ 


V50- 

1000 , 


14 


53 

/69 


59 

0*W 


59 

6/d 


1000 £ 
over. 


5 

0 01 


1 the absolute figures L a Blt] P^P^fation oi cadi group b 


i *3 


4 

!, i' £ 

If 

cl 

* c 

|I 

^ 5, 

- UJC 

, Orr 1 


15 

10 

JL 

! 55 

163 

659 

f 057 

1797 


> m 

! 159 

630 

039 

O'lO 

490 

... 

77 

400 

. j . 

022 

7 37 

50 

57 

82 

2'7li 

<M5 

442 

1 ... 

25, 

148 

«■ i- | 


307 

*" 


1M 

S-M- 

+ ■■ 


fl H 

1 HI 


B .r 

■ 9 k 


”' s , 

"'4 

S + -i 
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Hr 

0 Jdf 1 








































































































































SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 




Subsidiary Table III. — Variation in relation to density since 1881. 

Non;—-All h£(cres relate to the areas included in 1">JJ in She dislfia nr Datura] cUiisinn named. The 
taTistjon of toiiv in any dittrid or natunidivjsim in a period in which an extt*n&ian id the cenau# within 
tiiai area took place bn betn c:4cLL|atcd, u ntarly at for Lhc portion included in 1 tie census erf the 

beginning of the psriftd, ^ tho entry for lire Province in column 12 relate# fci Lower Burma as eiiuiTier.ited in 
1881 jnd exclude# beskk* Upper Burma ail thmc pa rib- of the Tliavelmvo District which were under Bmme#t 
rule in 1 S81. 


Mean density per square mile. 


District and Natural 














Dfrfsfcn, 


IWI. 

1921. 





192] 

1911 

1901 

l&} 

1831 

1901 

3881 



1911. 

1901. 

WOl. 

1881. 

tu 

la 

to 

to 

to 

to 

tn 









1931. 

1921 

1911 

1901 ■ 

l«9L 

IV31. 

1931 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

<■ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

it 

n 

14 

PROVINCE 

n ■ H 

65 

S7 

S3 

474 

SI 

44: 

11 

9 

15 

18 

24 

m 

118 

Qurman 

■» 

82 

74 

66 

50 

65 

46 

12 

9 

15 

17 

24 

40 

113 

Delhi 


152 

U5 

122 

105 

32 

64 

Ji 

11 

If* 

25 

23 

45 

JJ7 

Rangoon " 

fU 

[6,146 

13.932 

11.953 

io.oo? 

7,4 2$ 

5,472 

16 

17 

19 

35 

36 

61 

195 

tuscln 

Hf 

m 

151 

157 

117 

95 

71 

15 

10 

17 

i & 

33 

48 

142 

Hanthawaddy 

fc + H 

212 

l«9 

172 

J54 

126 

95 

12 

10 

12 

, 22 

34 

38 

124 

Tlianawaddv 

i Nf 

141 

175 

IS4 

HI 

121 

97 

3 

14 

to 

17 

25 

21 

87 

Pe^ni 

... 

119 

108 

n 

73 

52 

40 

10 

17 

28 

41 

! 28 

63 

ji>4 

Bissttn 


l-*H 

its 

106 

94 

77 

65 

17 

It 

13 

22 

20 

46 

3 13 

Henxuh 

M- 

220 

m 

19] 

174 

157 

m 


3 

in 

11 

20 

27 

69 

Myaungmya 

■'■«■ 

159 

132 

119 

lOt 

64 

37 

20 

II 

18 

36 

73 

57 

m 

Mnubin 

HI 

226 

201 

186 

1&9 

130 

106 

13 

8 

10 

30 

23 

33 

114 

Pyap6n 

**. 

361 

139 

123 

1D9 

70 

38 

16 

13 

U 

55 

84 

48 

322 

Toimgoo 


66 

59 

M 

43 

33 

29 

IJ 

y 

26 

32 

11 

54 

126 

Ttiaton 

■ + ’ 

W) 

w 

#3 

69 

53 

46 

13 

16 

22 

29 

16 

59 

138 

CiklSt 


49 

42 

SS 

33 

29 

24 

0 

12 

15 

J7 

13 

49 

10ty 

Akyab 

* + ■ 

123 

111 

102 

93 

SO 

m 

11 

9 

10 

16 

16 

32 

77 

Kyaulcpyu 


46 

42 

39 

35 

34 

31 

10 

8 

10 

3 

10 

30 

48 

Saodowir 


31 

27 

25 

22 

19 

16 

15 

9 

13 

30 

20 

42 

98 

Amherst 

... 

70 

56 

50 

41 

32 

24 

24 

H 

23 

29 

29 

72 

186 

Tavoy 

-■ + 

33 

29 

25 

30 

18 

16 

15 

16 

23 

16 

12 

64 

112 

Mergui 


15 

12 

10 

6 

7 

5 

26 

22 

26 

20 

30 

83 

186 

Cattri 


109 

m 

93 

a 

7 ft 

... 

i ? 

7 

13 

9 

iH 

32 

| M1B!- 

Promt 

■i#*- 

140 

126 

129 

12 5 

^ t36 

112 

11 

* 2 

4 

- 1 

12 

12 

25 

ThaytfluLVLk 

..T 

59 

55 

53 

52 

54 


7 

3 

4 

- 4 

14 

PakokJcu 

Miubu 

1 

95 

77 

87 

76 

77 

73 

67 

65 

58 

60 

•pa b 

7 

I 

14 

5 

15 

13 

14 

8 

«* 

40 

19 


Magwe 

*•« ■ 

134 

114 

98 

76 

69 


17 

17 

29 

E0 


77 


Mandalay 


176 

169 

161 

173 

177 


4 

5 

- 7 

2 


1 


Kyaufcsc 

... 

122 

115 

114 

114 

102 


6 



12 

* p " 


Meiktila 

... 

m 

130 

123 

113 

97 


7 

3 

ii 

16 

" r 

22 


Viuncthin 

... 

n 

77 | 

73 

58 

49 


21 

5 

26 

I8 


6a 


Myingyati 

... 

174 

162 

146 

120 

117 


8 

11 

22 

2 


46 


Sliwebo 

, + * 

78 

66 

60 

4e 

39 


18 

10 

24 

24 


61 


Sagaing 

... 

179 

174 

166 

148 

129 


1 3 

5 

12 

13 


21 


Lower Chun l wm 

304 

96 

89 

77 

65 

f" 

8 

8 

15 

19 

... 

35 

AA 

Xcrlk 

... 

19 

13 

17 

J5 

r.. 

rrl 

11 

6 

F 

ABA 


Jit 

A + A 

Bidum 

a ■ ■ 

29 

17 

26 

19 

Abb 


7 

5 

36 * 



52 


Myickyinn 

KaUa 

i" » 

14 

33 

12 

31 

10 

30 

8 

27 


AAi ! 

16 

10 

18 

| 

25 

11 

% + ■ 

W* ■ 

. .. 

80 

23 

28 

ABA 

*¥P 

Upper Qundsvm 

■ ■ r 

14 

13 

12 

11 

Ai-B 


10 

5 

II 

BAB 


i HA 

AP ■ 

Chin 

■ n 

16 

15 

15 

12 

4 1 P 

* PA 

9 

- 5 

51 

B.BB 


59 | 

PA" 

Arakin Hill Tract! 

11 

11 

12 

11 

8 

8 

2 

- 6 

a 

4] 

l 

BI ■ 1 

4 


Chin Hi Ilf 

T! + 

17 

IS 

16 

12 

B B A 


10 

*48 

36 

iiB 

46 

AHA 

Salween 

Ail B 

16 

16 

15 

... 

Abb 

... 

- 1 

4 

,,, 

Ai B 

+ ■■ 



Salween 
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21 

19 

18 

14 

12 

n 

8 

8 | 

23 

20 

s 

44 


Karen ni 

— 

13 

14 

14 

■ pa- 

BTB 


- & 

BAB 




4 H B 

Ai F 

Shan 

**+ 

2& 

25 

24 

21 


nf 

5 

4 

15 

... 

■*¥ 

20 | 

■A" 

Northern Shan Slate?, 

30 

27 

26 

21 

pa ■ 


9 

9 

28 



>4 


Southern Shan Stats. 

24 

23 

23 

21 

; 

i B I 

p.i 

3 

l 

9 

... 

APB 

1.3 

i 


Percentage tnCr^c ufc density. 


■ The denrity for Rangoon vw obtained hv dividing the lota! popalnliRin 

t In WI the ceiuui waa extended to the Shan Stale*, KArtttni, Chin Hilh 
areas. 

| The count of 1181 related only to Lowpr Burma, 


by Hie land llpm <24 1 iquarr 
and otb e r rpar sely papi ilaled 
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CHAPTER t. 


Subsidiary Fable IV.— Variation in Sutural Population. 


* rcJ Ibc P***"* wiumenlcd at the centos within (t«i ate;, who r^ried 

area repo r ted a birth-place 
born within thy atea iviio were aJive 

•njbtndini> the ,«ir«lir 5 

te^i 11 ^ 1 '«clwl«1 Sf * pewpns enumepled outride India rince hardly any figure* w ere rcceivedVlttl 


Di^siofli. 


PROVINCE 

Burman 

Ikil* 

K-intf h'ili- 

fii*giii 

Hanthawaddv 

Th.irraw.i,iiSdv 

Pe*»« 

BttMehi 

Hratada 

Myaungmya 

M.iuhin 

Pyapun 

TcvitntfDo 

ThauSd 

Qm*t 

Akynb 

Kyjukpyu 

Sariritiway 

Amhefsi 

Tavoy 

CetUrt 

f^utn?; 

Ttmfdkmvti 

P*k&kku 

Ala-we 
Mandalay 
Kjxakti 
Mcjlclih 

V,tiNcthui ii4 

Myiiigyan 

Shivebo 

Lower CllimEiviu 

bthaiiki 

Alyiikihi.k 

Kalh-l 

Upper Chbtdwin 
Chin 

Anikin Hall Tract* 
Chin HIEL* 

Salween 

SalWCLk! 

ICveimt 

Shftn 

Korthern stun stales 
Southern Shan States 



Pcjpulaltaii in |93i 

Population in IML 

= | 

^ 1? 

ill 








n- 

ttz 

AetiuL 

populatint 

Iminl- 
i. granta 

Btiih 

grant* 

■ | \hImto| 
<• popuhitini 

Adimi 
0 - populatiin 

Immi 
i. &rn-,ii£ 

ISnn- 

grant; 

Xalurnl 
5, pDfHlIaUDI 

SflS 
i, ! S§h 
^ ^ e 

ID 

j 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

H 


.. 14.667,146 

775.965 

S4J&7 

13.915.530 

15212.192 

706.749 

19.036 

■12,524.529 

H"0 

ISAUS^7 

73S^BJ 

20.67B 

12440,603 

11,504.629 

665.970 

! 19.069 




■10,837.720 

m 

S.WjBt 

f>70,f7H 

49&0 

4JUJ90 

1 97(26,795 

725,924 

91JV7 

; lit 

;&v 

400,415 
33!,457 
. ! 408,831 

, 5w£jl'> 

. ‘ 571.043 

f>l 3,280 

444 , rm 

371,509 
.334.1 at 
428,670 
532,62* 

25*7, 758 
71,42V 
66,085 
40.064 
(04,056 
54.14V, 

1 25,640 
84,178 
35,452 
82,353 
73,842 
34,955 

36i303 

17.674 
33,851 
28,403 
21,91V 
24,348 
13,024 
11,512 
30,894 
16,7,38 
tf-,455 
' 28,749 

176,960 

277,69? 

376,597 

I 1 If,/, >8 

407.332 

541,245 

631,264 

3724 l» 

.366,971 

268,543 

371,283 

526,422 

341,962 

293,083 

364^74 

492,42*2 

445620 

489,473 

550,920 

370.551 

330,106 

288,‘JV4 

381.883 

471,100 

231,647 
72,544 
75,555 
(-2,821 
IJJ .5:* 
51,128 
32,36<j 
83,205 
45,148 
*12,6/9 
8t,420 
38.751 

34,740 

15,771 

32,637 

32,49* 

21,190 

27,232 

3*1,846 

".35+ 

33,436 

10.472 

17,116 

23,747 

145,055 
234,310 
321,706 
462,106 
342,502 
465,577 
56*7,406 
2**(c70(! 
3! 8,3*14 
2116,787 
517.579 
456,096 

* 

* 

1 in 
rs 

iy i 

! IfrJ 
10V 
25' 4 , 
15-3 

202 1 
15-J 

. 1&5J01 

JlS^tSS 

3SJJ7S 

7.7i \5#94 

1,598,403 

WjOl 

J4.JW 

1 IJJ9&3 

l&t 

637,580 
- J 2ii,3V 3 
129.245 
510,233 
179.964 
161,987 

49.126 

5,743 

4,290 

42,128 

1(1,482 

16,218 

4,589 

7,83( 

8.25-J 

2(yi43 

6,210 

1,948 

593,043 

222.380 

131,214 

495,048 

175,692 

147,717 

576,430 

199.873 

112.029 

417,910 

156.7*6 

135.465 

53,637 

3,940 

3,628 

40,432 

"."55 

14,739 

2,377 

9,373 

5,142 

21,686 

6,018 

1,915 

525.150 

205,306 

113,543 
399,164 
153,749 
122,641 , 

E 

n 

15 b 

1 2 40 
14J 1 
20'4 

4£23/frt 

lJi>,l-tQ 

m,im 

9,377 jlw 

9.905 J70 | 

179,750 

27O.890 

4 J 67,970 


41 inr.-, | , 

374,177 

49V, mt 

277,87ft 

499,573 

371,6.1* 

151,320 

309,VW 

390,820 

477,557 

4*5,71*1 

.335,965 

58.3.434 

23,351 
7.172 
11,283 
14.807 
44,627 
62.025 
19,2*18 
9,663 
38-3-Vl 
9,938 
2-1,101 
12,691 
17,655 

28,580 1 
20.21X1 

35,006 

I5.i.vi 
25,42" | 
35,257 
5,103 
38,654 , 
18,306 
38,812 

512*97 
30.924 
25,0* VI 

415.886 
287,206 
523,5*73 
278,552 
480,375 
343,968 
137,(25 
338,985 

370.887 
501.43) 
454,886 
354,198 
390,7*3 

371,575 

255,406 

465,771 

274,502 

423,252 

356021 

142.677 

289,897 

323,189 

442,008 

391.284 

32<^*XI8 

342,880 

23,2(44 
6,936 
11,908 . 
19,064 
27,855 
54,751 
16,999 
19,771 
34,955 
7.324 
19,053 
14,138 
4,846 

44,570 , 

31,116 

32*652 

20,854 

35,654 

5.S33 

42,733 

22.86? 

40,019 

33,240 

32,067 

28,590 

3921741 
279,586 
486,515 
276,0*72 
431.051 
345,8.1*7 
131,511 
321,661 
311,099 
474,7(53 
405,47t 

5 +4,817 
366,624 

5y 

?7 

T6 

(FD 

« 

- 05 

4,1 

S3 

W2 

■ 

# 

27 

* 

TSltftt 

77,533 

4JlS 

><*>9.0*1 

X79.f,2l 

74,570 1 

s.tss 

*14,0J9 

n* 

121,193 
171,524 | 
254,170 

2tW,t«3 

19,065 

4S.4S7 

17,9*46 ! 
18,498 

4,507 

2,64*> 

25,736 

3,336 

106035 
125,686 1 
26t.9|<) 
189,820 

112,960 

126,055 

253,725 

lMi.881 

19,7*7 | 
30,425 1 
27.552 

15.920 

4,535 
1,052 
I5/6S 
3,907 ! 

97.70* 1 
9*7,682 
241,78! 
174,1*68 

Ft 

f 

* i 

K6 

192^55 

1,9911 

3J« 

194,470 

153,7941 j 

2,629 

5,7M 

162,921 | 

■ 

21,418 

171,237 ! 

"W7 

1,096 

m< 

3,543 

20.786 
173,684 | 

30,914 

138.876 

1,134 

1,4*16 

471 1 

5,28* 

20,251 

142,670 

2-6 

HP 

nt,W7 

IU3S 

U66 

101.970 

114,229 

7,455 

1.M8 1 

108,594 . 

■ e i 

53,1 Mi 
5> v .7fit 1 

4,517 

63W 

609 

823 

49,27# | 
52,700 i 

59.379 
63,850 1 

4,752 

3,006 

687 

1,436 

46,314 
62.280 - 

64 

■ 154 1 

41 

1,506,537 

71007 £ 

!3t50e 

UW.132 

1.4»,W2 

60,448 | 2 

3,114 

l,390.203 

630,107 

870,230 

llTf fi j L-■ i _ M d]i 

59.614 2 
30,555 J1 

».322 

7,642 

59f,.Si5 

857,317 

585.924 

*47,618 

51,952 1 
17,750 1 

4,953 

7,415 

348,925 

847,283 

V2 1 


* This Strict lor dhrUbn* a ckaiiiie IN r k, „ M ., . 

has Dec. given in column 10 when the change g| blandly^ ^1^ ^ 


andtO.U tin pcrcenlag, JnercMt 
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Subsidiary Table V. —Comparison of census figures and vital statistics. 


Natural Dlvitk^ ami Dklrict. 

1 

Average annual rate per 
l,<MK>fof the veaiv 

i 9u—itfsaf 

Population 
in 1921. 

5 

ItlCrGueoi population. 

Kjucss of 
CuJlizui 7 
abo\ e C^4- 
6 dee to | 
snigraNim 
and 

crroilcoin 

recixdf. 

8 

Birth*. 

2 

Dcatlw* 

3 

EfeCc&a 
ui births 
uVtr 
deaths. 

4 

.CurTt* ^ Hi¬ 
ding to 
COh inns. 

4 and 5- 

6 

.VcciFrdtng 
to Impe¬ 
ril!] Census 
Table 11, 
IW1. 

7 

PROVINCE* 

+ i R 

— 

275? 

ah35 

6-ba 

10^3^9 

7LS352 

tmm 

561,627 

Mta 


... 


10-00 

477 


13W« 

6/2,062 

Jp2 a W 

1 E&mffxn 

ran ■ 

■■■« + 

2024 

JT5t 

-13-27 

W5.S05 

-45JMO 

M*9J0 

1119,759 

Insdn 

9 I i 


2563 

19TO 

654 

W0,54fl 

18,93ft 

IJ.912 

22,976 

Han EJmwaddv 

Mt 


2574 

17 40 

834 

3M ( 624 

30,410 

44,207 

13.797 

TliXrrftwadd y 



2368 

1909 

659 

V>2A?> 

32,451 

15,890 

-16,561 

Peg 11 



2SW 

2607 

4^9 

■Wfj,7f)6 

22,291 

43,263 

2f 1,972 

IhHtill 

*« 


22-55 

17-52 

503 

4RV73 

24/iffll 

81,570 

56,950 

Heneada 

... 


28 S7 

2001 

8 56 

550,120 

47,159 

t.2,AfiO 

15,201 

Mynungmy;! 

-» 


2T68 

Mil 

4-86 

570^551 

18 t 0fW 

74.233 

56,224 ! 

Mali bin 

*■* 

*» 

25 14 

1752 

762 

530,106 

2S + I54 

41,403 

16 r 24^> 

Pyapm 

■» 


213 89 

16-43 

4-41 

2M.W 

12^745 

4S364 

3 2p419 

Tgun^cn 


*«* 

21 37 

17-62 

375 

3fl0^97 

I4 r 280 

47,873 

33,593 

Tlutnn 



2ooa 

1^36 

632 

*72,45 ! 

^,8^1 

fiO + l77 

30.3I8 

Cevst 

fflA 


2^u 

Id‘99 

1014 

J.JM.’WJ 

162,155 

246,80s 

54/JJ 

Akyab 

mm* 

— 

25‘36 

10*07 

629 

576,430 

36.2S7 

61.150 

24^893 

Kyaukpyii 

IP# 


2tr?i 

1565 

506 

l»,S7J 

IWI4 

20,419 

10,305 

Saliduwly 

fl p + 


3674 

2334 

!3‘40 

112,009 

15,012 

17 t 216 

2,201 

Amherst 



li-fo 

17-Si 

13-69 

417,910 

57,212 

98,323 

41,111 

Tavoy 

-« 


38 64 

2285 

1579 

i 56JB6 

24 P 757 

23,178 

- l t $79 

M erg Hi 

... 

»" 

330? 

2065 

1388 

135,465 

I8 f 80| 

26,622 

7,719 

Ctvtrf 

— 


Si 05 

2369 

7'Jfl 

4,405.779 

324.IJ2 . 

4i8*$q 

94,077 

i Prame 

"■ 


32W 

24 87 I 

718 

371,575 

26,679 

39,076 

12,397 

Thayeitnv- 


*« | 

29-88 

2303 

vm 

255,406 

17,493 

18,771 

1 t S?6 

Pak^kku 

M. 

p + . ' 

34 87 

23 56 

1131 

44.5,771 

52,679 

33,410 

- 

Mtabu 

H* 


3117 

2770 

347 

274,302 

9^18 

3,574 

- 5.944 

Mflgwf 

Hrl 



tarn 

6W 

425,926 

28^63 

73,647 

44,684 

Mamlaliv 

»■* 

— | 

3917 

34 83 

4-34 i 

35£h62l 

lS fc 477 

15,015 

- 462 

Kvaukre 

■P«W 


37 31 

3375 

356 

142,677 

5f^9 

8,643 

3 f 564 

MriLtiEa 

4*4 

- fa* 

2643 

19-71 

672 

2#9^97 

19,481 

20,102 

621 

Vamfethin 

■« 


3n4 

22^17 

<n? 

323,189 

29^36 

67.631 

37.995 

Hying van 

4 ■ i 

HI 

24‘46 

17 37 

709 

439,334 

31,149 

33,223 

2,074 

Shweho 

fc«» 

iH 

33-87 

2555 

8 32 , 

380,010 

31,617 

«m74 

35,157 

Sagging 

441 

■ H. i 

28 39 

2155 

6-84 

326,908 

22,361 

9.057 

-13,304 

Lower Chindw in 

#H 

+ if 

3296 

23 36 

960 

354,148 

33,998 

29.286 

- 4JI2 


* Inch des oaf? the dUtricli mentioned in iMs table, 

f Th* figure* of column* 2 and 3 for dfilrlcti are the average* Of the Annual rale? gkcti iti the annual re* 
of the public Health Dtparlmeul and column* 4 and 6 have been deduced from them with (he aid of Column 
5 hi which figuxiai art given tor the pop lalion in 1921 of the d'ftrtcft la they exited in W31. The figures of 
oolumnE 3 and 6 fur lUlntal tiMtfaOE and the province have h«» obtained by totalling U»e erf the diatricH 
The nnmbtt of birtha and deaths |n the uidur^l division? and the province were obtained by totalling the figures 
for the districts la* calculated from the rates- l; Even ft.r Iftc district* and the rath-* in column? 2; 3 and 4 were 
then cikulaled with the aid of column 5, 
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CHAPTER ] 


Subsidiary Table \ Variation by townships and stales classified 

according to density, 

{a} Actual Variation. 


-VrtMira.1 Divi^tou. 

1 

Vamtinn 

Sn tutviiih 

, ITuder 
So 

2 

50-100. 

5 

100.150, 

4 

PROVINCE 

272,365 

299,156 

226,425 

Burman 

194.941 

274,280 

228,375 

... „■ | 

4,025 

131,591 

43,013 

uoml ... 

103.268 

39,029 

49,982 

CcnLn; 

11,417 

J 04,2*2 

117.741 

Xarfti ... ^ 

47,251 

9.375 

15.639 

Chin 

* 1 IIS 

32,563 

1 

... 

■ ■ ■ 

Salween 




Shan 

45.490 1 


46 . 


«!*. anu a talcs willt a population p« mile ai 
ewnmejwement of decade of ^ 


151KHM, 


mm. 

502.503 

aw.w 

57,977 

146,517 


- 2,441 


«. 300-150 

6 

7 

. 600.750 

1 * 

1 750* 

1OO0, 

9 

low® 

OVtK 

10 

2 65,532 

2&&S 


3.010 

62,593 

1 64,366 

£5305 

■1 H 

1.520 

59.757 

1 , 59,996 

£l*5I6 

MP 

* B S 

54,910 

» 

- 


1 t I20 

5,932 

4,363 


«* 


- 965 

#+l 

S%1 










-» 


— 


»? 

**■ 

- 

«- 


966 

«- 

1 

im 1 

3-636 


Natural Divdfan. 


province 

flurman ,,, 

Lwt» ... 
Coast ... 
Cenlfe .„ 
North ... 

Chin 

Sclwean ... 
Shan 


(6) Proportional Variation. 


PCTCeriUHe and atalet with a [> jpilU[iW 

mi1 * *1 vornmtn&ima* o f of *** ^ u ’ krc 


tnder 

50. 


13 

7 

19 

12 

9 

21 

* 1 
4 


1 


14 

14 

36 

15 

13 

10 


iGCMsa 




11 

11 

9 

1J 

10 

45 


15^300. 
S 


11 

11 

n 

16 

s 


“ le 


30045a 

6 


n 

u 

12 


24 


4 sc^Htioa 

7 

14 

14 

15 

10 


60TI-250, 

S 


750- 

1000, 


JQ0O& 

over, 

10 


11 

10 

16 

V 

- J 


35 


44 
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Subsidiary Table VII .—Persons per house and houses per square utile. 



Average number of perfeilta 
per Iwwt. 

Average number of house* per 
square milt 

Division. 


mi. 

1921, 

»n. 

190 L 

189L 

iMt. 

1921, 

17 tl 

1901. 

1891. 

S 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 8 

9 

10 

11 

j PROVINCE 

4a a 

467 

4 r 84 

4-9C 

5131 

5-35 

13 r 4 

U7 

m 

8*0 

65 

Hurman 

4-i a 

4-66 

4‘B3 

4-89 

596 

535 

177 

15-1 

15? 

It’S 

8-5 

Del fa 

1 ■■ 

4'SQ 

5&S 

$14 

5 J9 

532 

3/7 

269 

242 

199 

153 

Rangoon 

Intern 

Hruttfawaddy 

Thorrewaddy 

44 

a a-* 

mmm 

5T35 

4 5 5 
4-91 
4-|7 

5 89 
489 
51? 

4 86 

591 
| 5 06 
492 

5-99 

532 

5-26 

636 
5 27 { 
577 

27616 
380 
43"! 
39 5 

2.1906 
31 6 
378 
35-4 

1.774 1 

1 

308 

70636 

301 

264 

1^88 5 ' 
26 1 

321 

Pegu 

Bftasdn 

Myluiigmya „„ 

Mauhfn 

Pyapoil 

Tounguo 

Thaton 

a if 

47J 

4'$3 

4 , 6# 

4 , ?3 

4-93 

477 

434 

5W 

502 

515 

480 

578 

527 

45H 

44? 

538 

516 
534 
509 
5 H 

512 

507 

458 

545 

5-43 
56? 
57 1 
541 

■ 561 

4’65 
555 

601 

557 

542 

\ 5 64 

472 

s-u 

2>1 

tt$ 

471 

334 

43-9 
337 
15 3 
21 5 

217 
230 
40'0 
27 0 

381 
24 1 
NO 

isn 

189 
20*1 
36-8 
24 6 

36 2 . 
23 5 

3 24 
156 

146 
16 7 
375 
119 

| 24-9 

97 
12 2 

m$ 

121 

36'I 

j Ml 

5'4 ! 
7-2 

Omd 

e-4 

4VS 

5JS 

$07 

571 

5-27 

98 

#-0 

8-0 

&8 

54 

AkyflJj 

Kyaukpyu 

Si mdowAy 

«■* 

479 

4 2li 

474 

491 

448 

497 

4'89 
443 
519 

4*94 

4 47 
517 

502 

478 

5 J S2 

257 

66 

22 9 
102 
60 

111 

95 

52 

189 

86 

46 

149 

10 9 
58 

! Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 


562 ! 

5'I4 

5‘Oft 

585 

524 

536 

571 

4 83 

5'4 3 

SM 

4'86 

5 53 

579 

4-97 

546 

12-4 
6'5 
29 

107 ; 
56 
26 

91 

57 

21 

73 

43 

H6 

47 1 
2-7 

17 

Centre 

... 

439 

+ *? 

460 

477 

575 

250 

221 

2Vrl 

1?4 

121 

Promt 

! ntaYrtntya ... 
p-^kukku 

Mtobtt 

,,f 

+ 25 
4-29 

4 68 ! 

4-2S 

446 

4 47 
473 
4 J 5t 

471 

4'44 

4 84 
475 

4 89 

4 82 
489 

4 67 

4'85 I 
5 11 

5 42 
503 

379 
13*8 
199 
18 2 

28'6 
12 0 
158 
18 5 

276 

118 

13 6 
16 8 

256 

105 

117 

152 

257 I 
157 

91 

139 

Mig we 

M LimLlJiy 

Kvantsi’ 

Udtt&a 


473 

393 

396 

454 

507 

476 

3 91 

4 65 

519 ' 
4 42 
5W 
492 

539 

473 

391 

5'16 

627 

486 

411 

545 

ms , 
447 

3Q-7 

3CT5 

216 

395 

28*5 

273 

IB-4 
365 
21 8 
261 

157 
36-6 
284 
22 4 

64 

3t?7 

29 3 | 
12'6 

Y&meLliJn, 

Mylugyrui 

Shwtbu 

Signing 

Lower Cllin-cfwill 

4fc4 

4 24 
457 , 
429 
444 
450 

464 

4 82 

4 3! 

4'51 
372 

396 

468 

4 41 
441 
448 

4-96 

4‘8* 

4-26 

477 

#53 

5*42 

624 

4 57 
525 
558 

270 
38 2 
lfl-1 
4<73 
23‘2 

167 
334 
159 
39 7 
26-5 

IB’2 
30 3 
M2 
38-0 
203 

115 
233 
119 
31 8 
175 

4 4 

15 1 
111 

95 

122 

North 

a K4 

+75 

459 

48$ 

490 


41 

■TS 

SO 

25 

12 

Bhaui^k 

Myitkyma 

Nfl 

iff 

4-49 

4-68 

4‘60 

476 

48? 

496 

459 

4'86 

j 5 30 

| 05 

1 30 

36 

24 

32 

16 

42 

13 

) 10 

Katlu 

Upper QiiniJwm 

aiai 

4*P 

483 

#8Q 

5 10 
4-90 

483 

481 

4*97 

498 

572 

5-20 

69 

29 

56 

74 

57 

23 

50 

16 

19 

09 

Chin 

a+a 

4^59 

455 

4-51 

5‘87 

H4 

J4 

E8 

m 



Antic* Hill Tradi 
dun Htib 

414 

379 

472 

3-94 

463 

♦W 

470 

432 

379 

3 82 

h4 

30 

35 

35 

27 

3 6 
Tt 

09 

26 

38 

hi 

Salween 

-■* ' 

4 r 50 


4439 

373 

aa-a- 

5-7 

3-9 1 

3-9 

3£ 


Sil ween 

Karenins 

4B-E 

• a* 

460 

4M 

448 

403 

4 33 
393 

47? 

3 37 

4 65 1 
1+1 

45 

32 

42 

37 

41 

38 

33 

37 

IS 

Shan 

44 ■ 

4-83 

5tH 

515 

4-93 

Vff 

5-4 

Sri 

4-9 

49 

a pa- 

Northern Shan Stares 
Sbcdhdrn Stum Strut; 

a fei> | 

IM 

4-96 

474 

514 

497 

5'45 1 
4-95 

514 

483 

a** 

-■1 

60 

50 

5? 

47 

53 

47 

39 

41 

■■*> 

39 


4 
























































43,503 

44,032 


584.BJS 

576,740 


400,777 

417,038 

127.043 

220,558 

01.937 

7,500 


182.613 

304,838 

81,536 

7,742 
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CHAPTER I, 

Subsidiary Table VIn.-Grtwtt of population in two decodes by Natural 
Divisions With particulars for certain religions, 

sl| W'viiicui 9 iV!i/(j!c"%ur^ f foT iSalwsen ditiafooi was 1 rin.f err «ri to 

K^l’sca.'^ * m *• - - 5 «* 


Neural Division, 


ALL RELIGIONS. 

PROVINCE 

Burm&n 

Delta 
Cua*t 
t’ciUrc 
North 

CWn 

Salwe^fi 
Shan 

BUDDHISTS. 

province 

Burm&n 

Delta, 

&*** 

Lent rc 

No rih 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 

HINDUS. 

province 

Burman 

DcJia 
Com* 

Centre 

North 

-+»■ 

Chin 

Salween 

■ R + 

Shan 

*■■■■ 

MUSLIMS, 

PROVINCE 

Borman 


Della 
Coai! 
Centre 

North 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 


Total population rwjKltd. 


Corrected increase, 


L93|, 

1 


14.667,146 

10 . 856,207 

5,435,058 

1,845,301 

4,033,479 

751,064 

192,655 

111.647 

1.506.537 


12,346,037 

11.100371 

4.552,857 

1.377,600 

4,^8.021 

571,893 

2,751 

44.676 
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Si bsidiak^ Table IX .—Variation in the Population of the Comparable 

Area (sec paragraph 11), 
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CHAPTER IL 
Towns and Villages, 

-rl. — Taunts. 


21. The Selection of Towns.— In the Imperial Code of Census 
Procedure a town is defined as including {a) every municipality, (ft) all civil 
lines not included within municipal limits, (c) every cantonment and (d) every 
other continuous collection of houses inhabited by" not less than 5,000 persons 
which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to treat as a town lor Census 
purposes. In Burma the principal ureas which satisfy the above definition are 
the municipalities and cantonments, the notified areas—which have a local 
government similar to that of municipalities—and the areas in which the Burma 
Towns Act is in force. All these areas have therefore been treated as towns. 
Nine other areas, namely, Naiutu-Panghai, Dedayc, Pyuntaza, Kengtung] 
Daik-u, Hsipaw, Yavvnghwe, Sagu and Sinbyugyun were also treated as towns 
as they were considered to be of an urban character and were expected to have 
a population exceeding 5,000, but the last four did not manage to come up to this 
figure. As pointed out in the 1911 Census Report the Census Superintendent at 
the conclusion of the census operations is in a better position to judge whether 
a place should be treated as a census town or not but unfortunately he lias to 
make his decision at an early stage in the operations and is dependent on the 
opinion of the district officer. In column 3 of Imperial Tables IV and V the 
letters M, N and T are shown against those towns which contain a municipal 
area, a notified area and an area which comes under the Burma Towns Act, 
respectively, while the letter C has been shown against cantonments. It will be 
noticed that the larger towns contain municipal areas as well as areas where the 
Burma low ns Act is in iorce, and as a rule the municipal boundaries coincide 
with the boundaries of the areas under the Burma 1 owns Act. This appears to 
be due to the fact that in 1908 all local areas which then constituted munici¬ 
palities were declared to be towns for the purposes of the Burma Towns Act. 
But in some cases the municipal boundary extends beyond the area under the 
Burma Towns Act The Burma Municipal Act and the Burma Towns Act are 
dealt with by different departments of Government and apparently an application 
is sometimes made to have the municipal boundaries extended but no 
application is made to bring the new area under the Burma Towns Act. In 
cases where the municipal boundary extends beyond the boundary of the area 
under the Burma Towns Act the census town was taken to include the 
municipal area. Shwedaung, Yenangyaung and Nyaunglebin were constituted 
municipalities alter 1908 and at the date of the census were the only munici¬ 
palities which did not contain any area under the Burma Towns Act fn the 
case of Pegu, Meiktila and Thoogxva the boundary of the census town extends 
beyond the mumqpal boundary, but in only one town, Taundwingvi does the 
boundary of a municipal or notified area extend beyond that of the census town 
The municipal boundary of Taungdwingyi was extended in December 1930 but 

"°* by the District Census 



pp | , .. . r - notified areas do not come under the Rmrm 

I owns Act, the only exception being Tharrawaddy in Divisional Burma and 
Lashio kalaw and Tauqggyi in the Shan Slates. Bogale and AmariiDur. 

bc otA lF? l,ndCr the Bt,nna Tm Act which are nm included 
in a municipal or notified area or a cantonment. Q 

in ti,^ Statistical References. — -The selection of the towns is described 
in the previous paragraph. In Imperial Table IV the towns have hern, ! 
according to their population in 1931 and figures are SISi iwTSS 

subsequent censuses. In Imperial Tabic V cSnSt »! an - d 
clssstficd by religion, the towL being flLdMtaTVS 
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district in which they are situated. Provincial Table III, which was not 
compiled at previous censuses, is in the same form as Imperial Table V, the 
only difference being that the popuhtion is classified by race instead of by 
religion. In Imperial Table I figures are given for the urban population of each 
district (i.c, the population enumerated in towns) and for the rural population 
(the population enumerated in other places). In Imperial Table III towns and 
village-tracts are classified by population. Figures for the age-distribution of 
the told population and of certain racial classes are given for towns over 10,000 
in Part III of Imperial Table VII, while literacy figures by age-groups are given 
for the total population and for certain racial classes for towns over 10,000 in 
Part III of Imperial Table XllL The numbers of towns and village-tracts in 
each township and state are given in columns 3 and 4 of Provincial Table l. 
In addition, the following subsidiary tables have been compiled and arc 
appended to this Chapter :— 

L—Distribution of the population between towns and village-tracts. 

II,—X umber per mi tie of the total population and of each religion who 
were enumerated in towns. 

MI.—Towns classified bv population. 

IV.—Cities. 

V.—Number per millc of the total population and of selected racial 
classes who were enumerated in towns. 

In ttie Census Reports of the Government of India Ihe word urban is ordi¬ 
narily applied to tlie population of places treated as towns for the purpose of 
Imperial Tables IV and V. Id paragraph 50 of the 1921 Census Report for 
Burma it is pointed out that the urban population is not confined to the popula¬ 
tion of such towns and that there are other places which should be regarded as 
urban. Figures were therefore compiled in 1921 for all such places and the word 
urban ivas applied to the population of those places (figures for urban areas are 
given in Subsidiary Tables V and VI of Chapter II of the 1921 Census Report). 
But it is extremely difficult to draw up a definition of an urban area which will 
be understood and interpreted in the same way by the various district officers 
who are responsible for the selection. It is not clear who marie the selection at 
the 1921 Census but it would appear to have been done by subordinates: 
Deputy Commissioners and District Census Officers were supposed to take the list 
of urban areas on tour with them and check the boundaries but it is extremely 
doubtful whether many of them did so. Apparently there was some difficulty 
in deciding which places should be treated as urban areas and in some districts 
quite small rural vilLages were selected. For the present census Deputy 
Commissioners were asked their opinion as to the desirability or otherwise of 
collecting figures for urban areas but only 4 out of 34 who replied were in 
favour of doing so and it was therefore decided to compile statistics only for the 
places treated as towns for the purpose of Imperial Tables IV and V. These 
towns are mostly municipal or notified areas or cantonments and there is no 
difficulty about their boundaries. The selection is somewhat arbitrary but there 
does not appear to be any other alternative. 

At the list census in Burma figures were also compiled for the normal 
civil population and the adventitious population of towns (these terms are 
defined in paragraph 47 of the 1921 Census Report). In a few towns, 
Rangoon (see paragraph 27), the adventitious population forms an appreciable 
proportion of tire total population and is subject to considerable fluctuations 
from one census to another. Separate figures for these classes of population 
have therefore been compiled and separate figures for them will presumably be 
given in the Town and Village Census Tables in the new B volumes of the 
District Gazetteers, when and if printed. Separate figures for the normal civil 
population and the adventitious population have not been given in Imperial Table 
V (in which the population of towns is classified by religion)—as was done at the 
last census in Burma—or in Provincial Table ill for Burma in which the 
population of towns is classified by race, since the extra cost of compilation was 
considered disproportionate to the importance of the figures. 

23. Description of Towns. —The number of towns has increased 
from 79 in 1921 to 92 in 1931, At the 1931 census the cantonments of 
Rangoon, Mandalay and Maymyo were treated as separate towns and this is 
responsible for an increase of tliree. In the 1921 Census Report towns over 
10,000 were conveniently described as major hu ns, and smaller towns as minor 
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tou'/is. It will be seen from Imperial Table IV that there arc now Zl major 
towns, or 30 if Mandalay Municipality and Cantonment are counted as one 
compared with 24 in 19.21. Most of the towns in Burma are largely trading 
centres; there are very' few purely industrial towns, Rangoon is the chief 
industrial centre as well as the chief port and the capital of the province, 
Mandalay is the next largest town and it is the most important trading centre in 
Lpper Burma but its industries are mostly cottage industries, Moulmein, 
Basse in, Alcyab, 1 avoy and Mergui are important seaports. Mandalay. Prome 
and Henjcada are the most important inland ports. Rangoon, Moulmein, 
Bassem, Akvab, lnsein, Syrian, Chauk, Yenangyaung and Namtu-Panghai are 
the most important industrial centres, Syriam anti lnsein are suburbs of 
Rangoon. Syriam owes its growth to the establishment of oil refineries while 
;l n " se,il there are large nuhyay engineering works. The extension of the 
Rangoon suburban bus and tram services appears to be mainly responsible for 
the large increase tn the population of inseiii town during the last decade * 
people who work in Rangoon find it cheaper to live in lnsein. Tenanting 
and Chauk are the most important centres in the oil-fields ; the increase in the 

^r?town 0f it'Ml lk t^ ng l ll f i3Sl dCCad v h3S been particularly rapid as it was 
not a ton n at all at the last census. Namtu-Panghai is the smelt ing head - 

quarters of the silver and lead mines of the Burma Corporation ; the increase 

in population since 1921 lias been considerable and, but tor the slump in silver 

and base metals, would have been appreciably greater, Mvinevan is a trvlinu 

2£ ft 11 «*& railk. • Kith the 5VS5J 

ni !, ca l° Gov< r rnnient dtirin g toe hot weather the other major towns 

not mentioned above and most of the minor census towns owe their growth and 
importance to trade although many of them contain rice- mi Us and* saw- mills, 
r lew of them, launggyi, Lashio, Bhamo and Myitkyina are important 
ajtounistmhvc centres Thingangyun, Kamayut, Kan be Ld ThanSg ^ 
suburbs of Rangoon and in 1921 were not treated as tow ns, S 

latioifat l* 011 ' n ^ rt>an Population.—Figures for the urban popu- 

hition at pm ions censuses are given m Imperial Table IV but, as explained in 

nnfir^V to that table, the figures for the variation include increases of 
population due to extensions of the boundaries of towns and to the Sion of 
, t cu m ' nSl ^ 1C increases in the urban population due to the inclusion of 
these new areas cannot be calculated exactly, since figures for the popuh k>n o 

“ft «° ns “* •>«* !»^laWc, hut it is' possible- sometimes to my whe«J 
here has been a movement from the towns to rural areas or rirewna f£ 
instance, it is pointed out in paragraph 31 of the 1911 Census Report that there 

was a considerable increase in the total population during 1901_U and yet the 

K'?” of 4/ comparable towns {U places which were towns at the 1901 
and 1911 censuses) was actually less in 1911 than in 1901 in spite of the fact that 
the aggregate area of these towns was probably greater in 1911 than in 1901 
Tins was due to the considerable ap.cuItunU deve.opment thattook Sc 

during 1901—11. In marginal 
table 1 the total urban population at 
the 1901. and subsequent censuses 
is classified by religion and it will 
be seen that the percentage of 
Buddhists in the urban population 
dropped from 67*5 per cent in 1901 
to 61*5 percent in 1911, although 
11 new towns were added in 19H 
which were mainly Buddhist in 
character. The figures for Bud- 
din sts may be taken to represent the 
indigenous races and it may there- 

there was a movement on the part of the indigenous Tic Jmv du f* ng 

sr- “u 6 ^e foiioLg sss 

Census Report there were two definite and distinct tetSenSes. 1 “ 
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The first tendency Is a slow bet continuous transfer of a portion of the indigerous 
population firm the towns to the available uncultivated areas of the province. The second is 
a complementary invasion cl the towns by the members of alien races who are quite rrercired 
to und ertake the mechanical anti routine occm patinos of modern industry. The two 

At the present lime they are tending towards 


movements act and react upon one another 



ofl£5uto t ciSn£ , " ad fa1lir * fmmigniti0n of InoTlan^ and Chinese in large numbers a matter 

A® regards the decade 1^11 — 1 1 there were 59 towns which were towns 

a ie 1911 and 1921 censuses, The population of these 59 comparable towns 
increased from 1,106,703 in 1911 


Variation in ibe papulalkm of comparable 
during 1911— 21 1 by rcligiun, 
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to 1,193,863 in 1921 U, by 87,160 
or 7'9 per cent. Part 'of this 
increase was probably due to 
extensions of the boundaries of 
these towns between 1911 and 1921, 
and since the population of Divi¬ 
sional Burma (in which all these 
59 towns are situated) increased by 
9'1 per cent, there would appear to 
have been some movement from 
the towns to the rural areas. In 
marginal table 2 figures are given 
for the different religions and it 
will be noticed that the Buddhists 
(which represent the indigenous races) increased by only 4*2 per cent, 
The Animists in towns are mostly Chinese and the large decrease in 
the number of Animists is not due to a reduction in the number of 
Chinese but to the fact that at the 1911 census practically all the Chinese, 
except Muslims and Christians, were returned as Animists, whereas at the 
1921 census there were considerable numbers of Confucians and Buddhists. 
For instance, only 71 Confucians were enumerated in the above 59 towns in 
1911 compared with 1 .>,243 in 1921. This also accounts for the increase of 
Dl l per cent shown in marginal table 2 for “Others Thus there would 
appear to have been a very considerable increase in the Chinese population of 
towns dunng 1911—21, The figures for Hindus and Muslims in marginal 
table 2 may be taken to represent the Indian and Indo-Burman races and they 
suggest that there was also a considerable increase in the Indian population of 
towns. According to marginal table 1 the percentage of Buddhists in the 
urban population dropped from 61 *5 in 1911 to 59*6 in 1921, while the 
percentage of Hindus increased from 18'4 to 197. It has been shown that 
during 1901—11 there was a tendency for the indigenous population to move 
from the towns to the rural areas and a complementary tendency for the 
immigrant races to move into the towns. These two tendencies would appear 
to have persisted into the 1911—21 decade, 

, iL There were 92 towns in 1931 with a population oft,520,037, compared 
with 79 towns in 192] with a population of 1,2«1,527, The cantonments of 
Rangoon, Mandalay and May my o 
were treated as separate towns in 
1931 so that the increase in the 
number of towns was 10. Mogok 
and Loilem which were treated as 
towns in 1921 have fallen out of the 
list and 12 new towns have taken 
their place in 1931, In marginal 
table 3 figures have been given 
showing the variation in the 80 
places (cantonments being counted 
as separate towns) which were 
towns at the 1921 and 1931 
censuses. The increase in the 
population of these 80 towns was 
}2 j per cent. The increase in the total population of the province utis 
10 9 per cent, but since part of the increase in the population of the towns 
was probably due to their aggregate area in 1931 being greater than in I9<*1 
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one cannot say definitely that there has been any general movement from the 
rural areas to the towns, taking the province as a whole. It will be noticed that 
the Buddhists in these towns increased by 110 per cent, which is less than the 
increase for all religions. Since there may have been contrary tendencies in the 
different natural divisions the figures for each natural division have been given in 

marginal table 4. 11 will be seen that 
the increase in the Bur man natural 
division was 12‘5 per cent, which 
compares with an increase of 11 '7 
per cent in the total population of 
the Bur man division. The small 
increase of 4*9 per cent in the 
Arakan portion of the Coast sub¬ 
division is mainly due to the 
population of Afcyab town being 
only slightly larger than in 1921. 
The increase of 7*8 per cent in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui 
compares with an increase of 20'8 
per cent in the total population. 
In Amherst district, Moulmcin 
town increased by only 7 per cent and Kawkarcik town remained practically 
unchanged whereas the rural areas increased by as much as 27 per cent. 
As pointed out in Chapter I of die Report there was a considerable amount 
of waste land in Amherst district available for extension of cultivation. 
There was a big increase in the population of Myitkyina town—probably due to 
more military police being stationed there in 1931—and this accounts for the 
large increase in the North subdivision. The increases in Namtu-Panghai and 
Taunggyi were mainly responsible for the large increase in the Shan division. 
The increase in the population of the comparable towns of the Centre subdivision 
was 8'1 per cent which compares with an increase of 9 5 per cent in the total 
population. In some districts, such as Prome, Thavetmyo and Yamcthin, there 
appears to have been a tendency to move from the towns to the rural areas 
while in others such as Pakbkku, Myingyan and Sagaing the tendency was in 
the reverse direction. The Buddhists in the comparable towns of the Centre 
subdivision increased by only 5’8 per cent while the Buddhists in the whole of 
the Centre subdivision increased by 8*8 per cent, which suggests that there 
was a tendency for the indigenous races to move from the towns to the rural 
areas. The greatest increase in the urban population has occurred in the Delta 
subdivision. The increase in the population of the comparable towns in the 
Delta subdivision was 16*4 per cent while the increase in the total population of 
the Delta subdivision was only 12 7 per cent. Both in 1921 and in 1931 more 
than half the urban population of the province was enumerated in the Della sub¬ 
division. The large increase in the urban population of the Delta does not appear 
to have been confined to a few districts : in practically every district the ratio 
of the urban population to the total population was greater in 1931 than in 1921. 
A notable exception is Basse!n but the reason for this appears to be that Kyonpyaw 
and Xgathainggyaung were smaller in area in 1931 than they were in 1921. 

The movements of the indigenous races relative to the non-indigenous races 

can also be studied by comparing the figures for the 
percentage of Buddhists in the urban population 
at successive censuses. According to marginal 
table 1 the percentage of Buddhists in the urban 
population has fallen from 59*6 in 1921 to 58*6 in 
1931. If on lv the com parable towns arc take n i n to 
account the figures are 59*5 and 58*4, respectively. 
Figures for the different natural divisions are given 
in marginal table 5 and it will be seen that the per¬ 
centage lias fallen in all the subdivisions of the 
Biinuan division except the Delta and the Arakan 
portion of the Coast subdiv ision. The fall has been 
greatest in the Shan division and is largely due to 
the immigration of non-indigenous races, mostly 
Indians and Chinese, into Namtu-Panghai, 

In column 2 of Subsidiary Table II the percentage of tire total population 
of die province which was enumerated in towns is given as 10*4. In the 
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corresponding table for 192] the percentage is 9'R, Part of the increase is due 
to the urban areas in 1931 being burger than in 1921. If only the comparable 
towns are taken into account the figures for 1921 and 1931 arc 972 and 9’90, 
respectively. The increase in the percentage appears to be small when one 
considers that the population of the comparable towns increased by 13*0 per 
cent whereas the tot'd population increased by only 10*9 per cent. The relation 
between the rates of increase may be expressed as follows : If the urban popula¬ 
tion increases by X per cent and the total population by Y per cent then the 
percentage increase in the ratio of the urban population to the total population 

will be iT^Ty (X — Y). If Y is small this is approximately equal to (X — Y}. 

It is usual to classify the towns according to whether they are progressive, 
stationary or declining. This is a difficult matter since the areas of the towns 
at the 192 1 and 1931 censuses 
may not have been the same. 

Further, the population at 
either census may have been 
swollen owing to the presence 
of travellers or other adven¬ 
titious population. The rates 
of increase appear to have 
been greatest in the towns 
given tn marginal table b. 

Most of the more progressive 
towns are probably to be found 
in this list. It will be seen 
that the next largest towns 
after Rangoon have not been 
included. The population of 
M a ndaiav Municipality was 
practically the same as in 1921 
while Mo ill me in and Basse in 
had an increase of 7 per cent, 

Akyab 4, Tavoy Si, and 
Prome 8l. Unless some new 
industry is established in these 
places it seems doubtful 
whether their populations will 
increase much during the next 
decade. Of the new towns 
Chauk, Pyuntaza, Daik-u, 

Thingangyun, Kamayut, Kanbfc 
and T liamaing may be regard¬ 
ed as progressive. Sagu and 
Sinbyugyun were included as 
towns on the recommendation 
of the Deputy Commissioner 
but neither of them had a 

population exceeding 5,000 and ... , 

it seems doubtful whether they should have been regarded as towns. T lie large 
increase in Tharrawaddy town is presumably due to the rebellion in that district. 

25. Urban Population by Religion and Race.—In marginal 

table 7 the total population and the 
population of the urban and rural areas 
are classified bv religion, The percentages 
for the urban areas are, however, by no 
means representative of all the towns since 
the religious distribution in the larger 
industrial towns is very different from 
that" in the smaller town s. I n th e mar gi nal 
table on page 23 of the 1911 Census 
Report percentages are given for the six 
industrial towns of Rangoon, Syriam, 

Inscin, Moulmein, Bassein and Akyab, 
and for the remaining towns. In marginal 
table 8 figures have been given for 1911, 
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1921 and 1931. 


It will be seen that there is a very much smaller percentage of 
_ Buddhists (indigenous races) 
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and a very much larger per¬ 
centage of Indians in the large 
industrial towns than in the 
remaining towns. There has 
not been much change since 
1911 in the percentages for the 
large industrial towns, but the 
percentage of Buddhists in the 
remaining towns has dropped 
from 777 to 71'9. This is 
due to the fact that the 
remaining towns now include 
industrial centres like Namtu- 
Panghai and Chauk where 
there is a large proportion of 
Indians. There is also a con¬ 
siderable number of Indians 
jn the Rangoon suburban towns of Thingangyun, Kamayut, Kanbfe and 
Tbamaing. 

It is, however, much more satisfactory to classify the urban population by 

race, instead of religion, and in marginal 
table 9 percentages are given for indigenous 
races, Indians, Chinese, Indo-Bupnan 
races and " Others", This is the first 
time that racial figures have been given 
for towns in Burma and it is therefore 
impossible to give comparable figures for 
previous censuses. Indigenous and Tndo- 
Burman races together form about 
five-eighths of the urban population while 
non-indigenous races form about three- 
eighths ; Indians alone form 30 per cent. 
The percentages for the large industrial 
towns and the remaining towns are given 
in marginal table 10. In the large industrial towns Indians form half the 

_ population, indigenous and Indo- 

Burman races about 40 per cent 
and Chinese about per cent 
while Anglo-Indians, Europeans 
and other immigrant races form 
the remaining 34 per cent. In the 
remaining towns the distribution is 
very' different : indigenous and 
Indo-Burman races make up nearly 
77 per cent of the population, 
Indians about LSI per cent, 
Chinese 3i and the remaining 
races only one per cent. The 
percentage of indigenous races in 
the remaining towns is just twice 
the percentage in the large 
industrial towns. If the industrial 
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So far only the distribution of the urban population by race or religion has 
been discussed but it is interesting to compare also the percentages of the 
different races and religions who were enumerated in urban areas. In Subsi¬ 
diary Table IJ figures are given for the number per mi lie of the total population 
and of each religion who were enumerated in towns, while in Subsidiary 
Table V similar figures are given for certain racial classes. These figures art* 
for the whole province and since the figures vary considerably in different parts 
of the province, table 11 below has been compiled in which figures are given 
for natural divisions and other areas. Figures have been given for racial classes 
since for Burma a racial classification of the population is much more satisfac¬ 
tory tlian a religious classification. The Indians and Chinese represent the 
bulk of the immigrant races. It will be seen from table 11 below that in the 
case of the Indians the figures for the province are Largely influenced by those 
for Akyab district. The number per tuillc of Italians win* were enumerated in 
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towns is 455 for the whole province but if Akyab district is excluded the 
number is 547. Thus more than half the Indians in the province, excluding 
Akyab district, were enumerated in towns. In Akyab district itself 210,WO 
Indians were enumerated but only about one-tenth were enumerated in towns. 
In parts of Akyab district Indians tire so numerous that they should perhaps be 
regarded as indigenous. This also applies to the Chinese in the Northern Shan 
Stales. Nearly one-third of the Chinese in the province were enumerated in 
the Northern Shan States and practically all the Chinese in the Northern Shan 
States are Yunnan esc. In Kokang circle of North Hsemvi with a population of 
36,153 about three quarters are Chinese. In the Northern Shan Slates the 
number per milk of the Chinese population who were enumerated in towns 
was only 52, whereas in the Burman natural division more than half the Chinese 
were enumerated in towns. It will be noticed that for both Indians and 
Chinese the number per Wt'Pr enumerated in towns is greatest in the Centre 
subdivision. 
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26. The Sex-ratio in Towns. —The sex-ratio in towns is given for 

the total population and for 
indigenous races, Indians and 
Chinese in marginal table 12. 
For the purpose of comparison 
figures for rural areas and for 
the whole province (including 
urban and rural areas), are also 
given. It will be seen that 
the sex-ratio for all towns 
is 68, which compares with 

100 for rural areas and 96 
for the whole province. For 
indigenous races the sex-ratio 
for all towns is 101, the figures 
for towns over 10,000 and 
towns under 10,000 being 

101 and 102, respectively. 
These figures are not 
appreciably different from the 
ratio for rural areas and for 
the whole province, namely 
103. Apparently Burmese 
women appreciate the ameni¬ 
ties of town life. The very 
low sex-ratio for indigenous 
races for In scut is probably 
due to the large number of 
male students at schools, 
colleges and other institutions. 
The reason for the high rates 
in Tavoy and Mergui is not 
apparent. In all towns the 
excess of males is largely, if 
not entirely, confined to immi¬ 
grant races. The sex-ratio is 
particularly low for Indians, 
who form the bulk of the 
immigrant population in towns. 
The sex-ratio for Indians is 
very small in the larger towns, 
the ratio for towns over 10,000 
being 25 ; for towns under 

10,000 the ratio is 37 which compares with 50 for rural areas and 39 for the whole 
province. For Chinese the sex-raiio in all towns is 49 and compares with 54 
in rural areas. Strange to say the ratio for towns under 10,000 is only 44 and 
is less than the ratio for towns over 10,000 namely 50. 


12. The Ses-ratJo in urban area?, by radii dum. 
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27. Rangoon City.—The boundaries of Rangoon City are the same as 
those of Rangoon Town District and include, besides the municipal and 
cantonment areas, some water area within the Port of Rangoon which lies 
outside the municipal area. Figures for the areas of these separate parts are 
given in Note 6 to Provincial Table 1, The persons enumerated in the Fort of 
Rangoon were practically all enumerated within municipal limits and they have 
therefore been included in those for the municipality. In Imperial Tables IV 
and V separate figures are given for the municipal and cantonment areas The 
population of Rangoon City has increased from 341,962 in 1921 to 400.415 j n 
1931. Part of this increase is due to an extension of the citv limits, Letkoknin 
village-tract and part of Sinmalaik village-tract having been taken over from 
Insera district, The population in 1921 of the City as it existed in 1931 was 
345,505. The increase in population due to migration and natural causes is 
therefore 54,910 or 15'9 per cent. It is explained in paragraph 53 of the 1921 
Census Report that not only are persons on ships in port on the night of the 
census included m the figures for Rangoon but also persons on ships that arrive 
m Rangoon from ports in India within fifteen days after the date of Ihe census 
if not censused already in India. The number of persous so enumerated 
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may vary considerably since a boat from the Coromandel Coast may contain 
as many as 3,000 passengers. There 
may also be considerable differences, 
between one census and the next, in 
the numbers of military police and 
troops, inmates of hospitals, the Jail and 
other institutions, travellers and other 
adventitious population. In 1921 this 
adventitious population amounted to 
24,275, whereas in 1931 it was only 22,317 
(details are given in marginal table 13). 

If these figures are subtracted from 
the total population the remainder of 
the population (termed the normal civil 
population in the 1921 Census Report) 
increased from 321,230 to 378,098, /.<?. 
by 56,868 or 17’7 per cent 

In columns 2 to 6 of marginal table 14 figures are given showing tile per' 
centage distribution of the 
total population of Rangoon 
and of selected racial clas¬ 
ses, while the figures in 
column 7 represent the per¬ 
centage distribution of 
Burmese in the whole 
province. Rangoon lias a 
deficiency of males in the 
age-groups 0-15 and 60 and 
over and an excess in 20-40. 

This is true of all the races 
included in the table. The 
difference between the age- 
distribution in Rangoon and 
the rest of the province is 
due to immigration. The 
difference between the 
distribution of Telugu males 
in Rangoon and Burmese 
males in the whole province 
is very striking. The Telugus 
in Rangoon are mostly unskilled labour¬ 
ers and it will be noticed that nearly two- 
thirds of them are in the age-group 20-40. 

There is also a deficiency of females in 
the age-groups 0-15 (for all the races 
mentioned in the table except Chinese) 
and 60 and over, and an excess in the 
age-group 20-40, but the differences 
and excesses are not so great as those 
for males. 

In marginal table 15 figures are 
given for the population and the sex- 
ratio of the different racia classes in 
Rangoon. Indians form more than 
half the population of Rangoon, 

63 per cent of all males and 32 per 
cent of all females being Indians, 

Indigenous races represent 32 per cent 
of the population and it will be noticed 
that only a very small proportion be¬ 
longs to races other than Burmese. 

Chinese represent 71 per cent and lndo- 
Burman Races 3 per cent, while the 
remaining 4 per cent arc largely Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians. It should 
also be noticed that about one-half of the females belong to indigenous races. 


I The popi i E-itJ on and the scx-ralEo of different 
racial classes in Rangoon. 



Population. 

Females 

Racial Class. 

Tola]. 

Male#. 

Females. 

per 100. 
HlaJet. 

liiu'mcK H f 

iJt.W# 

61.063 

60,935 

100 

Karen# ... 

3,226 

1,612 

1,6*4 

100 

Other ittfH* 




gemstti races- 

2.358 

1.309 

1.049 

80 

Indian# 

2S2V» 

l7i r 7U 

41715 

24 

T imih 

38,450 

2JJJ4 

J5.096 


Ttlugm ... 

68J9I 

STySSS 

IS £03 

2$ 

Oriyas ... 

I3.0tf ' 

7.51* 

5ifr 

7 

ften&iltf ... 

10 r i£9 

2M8 

22 

Ckitia - 




^PltiiTHS 

ttjm 

la.m 

m 

2 

H hut ft- 






S2J31 

2QJ42 

j.-wfo 

12 

Other 





fmfjrthj. 

s$m 

2^905 

SJ60 

JG 

Chinese 

30,626 

19,919 

WJ07 

54 

fiKki Bar matt 

12.560 

6,125 

6,435 

105 

Races. 




European § 

4,426 

2,095 

1,531 

53 


9.97? 

5,071 

4.906 

97 

Otheri 

2.31 S 

1,35$ 

9611 

71 

Total ,.. 

400,41a 

271,063 

129,357 

48 


14. [“efLfnliige a£t 4Lsi ri bution of the trial populjtfioii 
of kan^oan and of selected indil da»r§ p 




Rangoon, 



Whak 

Province, 

Age-grrofL 

L 

All 

races, 

2 

Indian*. 

3 

TelugLus. 

4 

Chinese. 

5 

Burmese 

6 

llunntfc 

7 

Males. 







0-15 

17 0 

114 

90 

246 

20-0 

3SS 

IS—JO 

50-9 

109 

10 I 

104 

n o 

<>'2 

20-40 

5i'J 

GOrS 

642 

44'8 ! 

396 

30# 

111—64! 1 

I5"9 

1 S8 

15 5 

17 8 

15 8 

160 

60 fit ftVtf 

22 

14 1 

1 l 

TS 

ro 

5-5 

Total ... 

100 

100 

100 ! 

100 

100 

100 

Female*. 







0—IS 

334 

353 

300 

yr? 

307 

37 5 

15—20 

a IP 

S08 

104 

102 

HO 

10 0 

20 40 


40‘S 

465 

3Z5 

363 

11 3 

40 60 

14 4 

112 

114 

14 4 

167 

15 7 

60 & wee. 

3-9 

22 

17 

J'2 

5*3 

55 

Total ... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


13. Adventitial^ population of Rangoon in 1931. 


.Uale*. 

Female*. 

Pori population i including 
Jnrtwaiitlv Floti ULi Company's 
steamer# | ... ... 1 

16.452 

389 

Travel krs | Railway) 

380 

62 

Inmate* of Hospital#, fail and 
other institutions 

3,119 

457 

M Hilary Polfce Line# 

553 

193 

Cam un merit 1 Military Area) ,, 

571 

141 

Totftl 

21,075 

1,242 
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Among the Chinese there i$ slightly more than one female for c \cry two 
males, but among Indians there is only one female to 4 males. The 
sex-ratio varies considerably among the various Indian races and is lowest 
for Chittagonians (2 females per 100 males) and greatest for Tamils (65 
per 100 males). Owing to the small proportion of females in the population 
of Rangoon the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate. If the vital statistics 
are correct the deaths exceeded the births by about 46,000, but in spite 
of this there was an increase in the population amounting to 54,610. The 
increase due to migration must therefore have been in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000, The deaths will exceed the births so long sis there is such a big 
disparity between the numbers of males and females. If there was no migration 
tlie population would fall and the ratio of females to males would gradually 
increase. During the hist twenty years there has been an increase in the sex- 
ralio, tlie present figure of 48 females per 100 males comparing with 41 in 1611. 

In marginal table 16 the population of Rangoon has been classified by 

birth-place. The big propor¬ 
tion of persons horn outside 
Burma, namely 510 per milk, 
is evidence of the fact that tlie 
population of Rangoon is 
largely composed of immi¬ 
grant races, Xearly one-half 
of the population (466 per 
mi lie) was bom in India 
proper or China, while only 
slightly more than one-third 
(351 per mi He) was born in 
Rangoon. Tlie proportions 
for males and females differ 
considerably; only one-quarter of the f t males were burn out-side Burma com¬ 
pared with 633 per milk for males. During the last twenty years there has 
been a reduction in the proportion of foreign born, the present figures of 510 
per milk comparing with 583 per milk in 1911. 


i&. Cla*3iuCaUQ« of the population of Ifangaan City by 
birth-pU«. 


Hirlh'tibire 

I , u|iulaliciq. 

Number per mitU. 

Total 

Males 

Fcmaki 

Total 

Malta. 

female* t 

Rangoon 

I40.&S7 

6*900 

71J57 

351 

254 

555 

Hurma 







ouUidc ... 

55.772 

50.52* 

25J4S 

139 

113 

195 

Randrmii 

India 






piopcr 

181,707 

155.177 

26,530 

454 

572 

205 

CJiiaa 

It!.li(o 

12 528 

-1.337 

42 

46 

14 

ElacwhetF 

VI4 

5.034 ! 

1.480 

14 

IS 

11 

Total 

400.415 

27 1.063 

1 29,352 

1,000 

1,900 

r r ooci 


28, Mandalay City,—Mandalay City includes the municipality and 
the cantonment There has been a slight increase in the population of the 
municipality—from 134,839 to 134,950— but tlie population of tlie cantonment 
lias dropped from 14,078 to 12,982. The reduction in the population of 
Mandalay City is therefore 985 or 07 per cent. During the preceding 
decade there was an increase of 8 per cent but it is pointed out in paragraph 
55 of the 1921 Census Report that this was largely due to the fact that in 1911 
about 10,000 persons were temporarily absent from the City owing to plague 
and that if these 10,000 persons are included in the 1911 population the increase 
would only be 0'4 per cent Thus the population of Mandalay has remained 
practically stationary since 1911. Figures for immigrants and emigrants for 
Mandalay City are not available and therefore tlie increase or decrease due to 
migration cannot be calculated. According to the vital statistics the births 
exceeded the deaths by 1,658. The sanitary conditions leave much to be 
desired and plague is responsible for a large number of deaths. In 1929 the 
Municipal Committee had to be superseded owing to mismanagement. The 
decrease in the population of the cantonment is probably due to migration. 

The changes that have taken place in the 
administration of can ton me tits may be res¬ 
ponsible for tins migration. There does not 
appear to have been much change in the 
numbers uf troops or in the jail population. 
In marginal table 17 figures are given for 
selected racial classes. The indigenous races 
are mostly Burmese, and the Indo-Burman 
races are all Zerbadis. in Mandalay City 
there are 905 females per 1,000 males, the 
figures for the municipality and cantonment 


17. The pup. I.Ttion 04 Mandalay Oly by 
ract 

kudal lU'? 

Hunicf» 

pabtv,. 

Canton- 

PllEht. 

ilcrrttlirtc 

Other indiflmnuf 
Kstfcf 

CNn» 

Indian* 

lluUh-ttdJiii.ul I^j.lC- 4. I 
OUwfi 

TnbJ 

102,881 

3.533 
2&M 
13.85* 
10,974 . 
(.(■.14 

11,736 . 

175 

77 

3250 

m 

225 

334 950 

12,91*2 


j-J-k-ri UC/N *,PJ 

were born outside Burma is 100 per in tile, 
province 7o4 were born in Mandalay district 
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B. — Villages, 

29, Village Population—In the regularly administered parts of 
Burma the unit of census organisation outside towns was the village-tract, 
which is the jurisdiction of a village headman. As pointed out in previous 
Census Reports the village-tract is an administrative unit and may contain only 
part of a residential village, several such villages, or no true village at all but 
only a number of clusters of houses scattered throughout ihe tract. In 1 <J 01 an 
attempt was made to classify the village population by residential villages 
instead of by administrative village-tracts but the results were not satisfactory 
and since 1911 the village-tract has been the unit in the regularly administered 
areas. In Imperial Table HI census towns and village-tracts are classified by 
population. It should be noted that some of these census towns are partly or 
entirely composed of village-tracts (which do not come under the Burma Towns 
Ad) and that the figures for \ ill age-tracts in Imperial Table HI represent village- 
tracts outside census towns. This also applies to Provincial Table 1, In 
Provincial Tabic I of the last census figures are given for the total number of 
village-tracts (whether within census towns or not) and the figures for towns 
represent towns as defined under the Burma Towns Act (which do not contain 
any village-tracts’!. The figures for towns and village-tracts in Provincial Table 
I of that census are therefore different from those in Imperial Table I in which 
figures are given for (n) census towns and {/>) village-tracts outside census 
towns. Since the number of village-tracts within census towns in any district 
is very smalt compared with the total number of village-tracts in the district it 
was decided for this census to give figures in Provincial Table 1, as well as in 
Imperial Table I r for {#) census towns and (6) village-tracts outside census 
towns. This is what was done in 191L In Imperial Tables IV and V die 
letter “T ' has been entered against towns that contain areas under the 
Burma Towns Act. In the Shan States, Karenni, the Chin Hills district, the 
Arakan Hill Tracts and the hill-tracts of all other districts except Myitkvina and 
Katha, the figures in Imperial Table I and Provincial Table I usually represent 
residential villages, while in the hill-tracts of Myitkvina and Kadi s districts 
they represent Dimas' charges. In marginal table IS figures arc given for the 
number of village-tracts outside census towns in 
the Delta, Coast and Centre subdivisions of the 
Biirman natural division at the 192J and 1931 
censuses. The figur es for 1931 are much smaller 
than those for 1921. The size of a village-tract 
is determined by administrative considerations— 
it must not be too Large for the control of a village 
headman and ihe commission on the revenue 
collections should be sufficient to provide an 
adequate remuneration-—and the figures in mar¬ 
ginal table 18 are therefore of no interest except 
for administrative purposes • they have no bearing upon the life of the popula¬ 
tion in rural areas. At the last census figures were compiled for the number of 
villages with over 40 houses and less than 100, and with 100 houses or more 
and the information was entered in columns 5 and 6 of Provincial Table l. 
This information has not been compiled at this census because Deputy 
Commissioners, with only three exceptions, did not consider the figures worth 
compiling. Both in the Northern and Southern Shan States there appears to 
have been a small decrease in the number of villages, while in the Chin Hills 
there has been very little change. The average number of persons per village 
is 98 in the Northern Shan States and 78 in the Southern Shan States, which 
compares with 184 in the Chin Hills. 


ift, NpuahtT nf vSLljjjL-rf-ulaoi inidt 1 
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Subsidiary Table T. — Distribution of the population behveen Towns ami 

Village-tracts. 



population pet 

Number 
per milk 
Itfulmi* in 

Number per iniLk of urban 
poptilnlicHi residing, in town?; 
with a population <4 

Number per mi31t of rural 
pop^liitiori residing in 
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to 
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13 

n 
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59 

62 

4 
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96 
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97 
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m 
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37 

IF 

m 
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23 
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— 
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7 

m 
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LM 

Hi 
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m 
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84 

30 
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Subsidiary Table II, — Number per mille of the total population ami of 
each religion tvfio uere enumerated in Towns. 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Tokus classified by Population. 
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9 
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3 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — alien. 
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* “ Foreign bont" ntvans bn™ outside Burma, 
t Udale- I., the period lttl-1931. 
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SuismiARV Table V ,—-Kamber per itiilie of the total population and of 
selected racial classes ■u.-tio a'ere enumernled in Tenons, 
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63 
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83 
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72 
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68 
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86 

44 
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90 
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66 

59 

7$ 

95 

76 

79 
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48 

5 

40 

14 

17 

18 

5 

8 

33 

18 

16 
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1,000 
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m 

72V 

598 

224 

362 
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241 
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1,000 

423 
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m 
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612 
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345 

448 
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1,000 
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72 

271 

68 
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1,000 
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605 

406 

702 
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310 

420 

641 
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218 

S,CW 

945 

649 
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m 
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Cm*( 

- 

92 
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50 
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a 
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63 

19 

31 
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29 
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13 

3 

33 
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CHAPTER 111. 


Birth-place. 

30. Statistical References. —The birth-place entered in the 
enumeration schedules was the district of birth, and if the person was born 
in a province in India proper the name of the province was added ; if the 
person was bom in India outside British territory or outside India the name of 
the state or country was entered. But although the district of birth was 
entered in the schedules for persons born in India proper figures were compiled 
only for the province of birth. This was done as a measure of economy. 
Figures were, however, compiled for birth-districts in Burma. A reference 
lias already been made to the birth-place statistics in paragraphs 14, 15 and 16 
of Chapter l in connection with the increase in population. The manner in 
which an estimate of the increase in population due to migration can he 
obtained from the birth-place statistics has been explained in paragraph 14 of 
Chapter 1, and the special meanings assigned to the words iuiDiigrant, 
emigrant, immigration anil emigration in this Report have also been explained 
in that paragraph. The treatment of migration or the movement of the 
population from place to place belongs properly to this chapter but it has been 
touched upon in Chapter 1 in explaining the variation in the population. 
Incidentally, tire title prescribed by the Government of India for Chapter I was 
“ Distribution and Movement of Population," The word “ movement " in 
this title refers to movements with respect to time rather than place. Although 
the word is often used in works on population in this technical sense it is not 
the commonly accepted meaning, and in order to avoid ambiguity the word 
“variation " has been used in the title of Chapter I of tins Report. This is the 
word used in the 1921 Census Report for Burma. 

The primary statistics compiled from tire entries in the enumeration 
schedules arc given in Imperial Table VI ; the table is divided into three parts 
and Note 2 to the table describes the information given in each part. Separate 
figures for Indians born in Burma and Indians born outside Burma :ire given 
in Imperial Tabic XI— Occupations by Race, in Provincial Table V— Indians 
by Religion, Race and Birth-place and in Provincial Table VI —Race and 
Economic Function. Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I gives the immigrants 
and emigrants and the natural population of each district and natural division, 
The following seven subsidiary tables which are printed at the end of this 
chapter have also been compiled :— 

I,— Immigrants of each District or Natural Division classified hy 
Birth-place. 

II. —Emigrants from each District or Natural Division to other parts 
of Burma. 

III. —Migration between Natural Divisions—Comparison between 

Censuses of 1 93 1 and 1921. 

IV. —Migration between Burma and other parts of India, 1931. 

V.— Migration between Burma and other parts of India com pared 
for 1931 and 1921. 

VI. —Proportions of migrants to the actual population of each district 

and the ratio of the sexes amongst them. 

VII. —Statistics of Indians bom outside Burma. 

In most countries the figures far birth-place are used as a basis for analysing 
the movements of the population—presumably because there is usually no 
other basis — but in many respects they are unsatisfactory. Thus they make no 
distinction between permanent and temporary migrations. A person is treated 
as a migrant if he happens to lie enumerated In a place outside Ins birth-district 
although he may have left his birth-place for a temporary purpose and may be 
returning the uext day. On the other hand a person may move his residence 
permanently from one place to another and be enumerated there but if the two 
places are in the same district he does not become a migrant. Further, the 
birth-place figures are often unreliable on account of frequent changes in the 
boundaries of districts. This applies particularly to the figures for districts for 
previous censuses. Much more reliance can, however, be placed on the figures 
for natural divisions since Die probability of giving a wrong district is greater 
tli3.li that of giving a district in the wrong natural division. 
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chapter Ill. 


31, Sources of Immigrants. — 'The principal sources of the 

immigrants are given in marginal table 1. The number of immigrants 

has increased by 69,214 or 9*8 per 
cent. This does not, of course, 
represent the increase due to 
immigration. It is pointed out in 
paragraph 14 of Chapter l that 
children born in Burma to immigrants 
are not themselves immigrants and 
that there is a natural tendency for 
immigrants to decrease because 
their numbers are reduced by deaths 
and not increased by births. The 
same applies to emigrants. This fact 
should be borne in mind when 
comparing the figures for immigrants 
and emigrants at different censuses. 
The increase in the population of 
the province due to immigration was 
probably between 300,000 and 400,000 (see paragraph 14 of Chapter I). 

The actual and percentage increases shown in marginal table 1 are not as 
great as those for the preceding decade (see marginal table 7 on page 88 of the 
1921 Census Report). India and China supply the bulk of the immigrants. 
India shows the largest absolute increase bjt the increases for China and Nepal 
are also considerable. The figures for Nepal are striking, the increase being as 
much as 74 per cent. The immigrants from India, China, Nepal, Siam and 
Europe are discussed at greater length in the subsequent paragraphs. The 
most important countries included under “ Elsewhere " in marginal table 1 arc 
Ceylon (748), Straits Settlements and Malaya (SiJfli), Japan (570) and America 
(489) ; the decrease of 10 per cent in the number of immigrants from these places 
is due to the fact that the excess of arrivals over departures has been less than 
the number of deaths. 

32, Immigrants from India— The distribution of the immigrants 
from India is given in marginal table 2. The increase of 7'9 per cent compares 

with 16*0 per cent during 
the preceding decade. In 
paragraph 66 of the 1921 
Census Report the province 
is divided into " Near 
Districts" and “Distant 
Districts.*' The Near Dis* 
tricts are Akyab, Kyaukpyu 
and Sand o way (Arakan 

portion of the Coast 
subdivision), the Arakan 
Hill Tracts and the Chin 
Hills district (Chin Division) 
anti the Upper Chindwin 
district. These districts arc 
separated from India by a 
land boundary and Indians 
can and do filter in across 
this boundary. The Distant 
Districts make up the rest of the province and represent the portion of Burma 
which can only be reached by sea. Casual or very short term immigration 
into the distant districts is of small dimensions. It will be seen from marginal 
table 2 that there were fewer immigrants from India in the Arakan portion of 
the Coast subdivision and in the Chin division in 1931 than in 1921. On the 
other hand the number of immigrants from India in the Upper Chindwin 
district increased from 3,435 in 1921 to 5,405 in 1931. There was therefore 
very little change in the number of immigrants from India in the Near Districts 
taken together, the number in 1931 being 56,013, compared with 55 7 i 5 ; n 
1921. The only district among the Near Districts which needs special 
consideration is' Akyab district, The migration between India and Akyab 
district constitutes the only apprceiable overland migration between India and 
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Burma. It lias already Ktn referred to in paragraph In of Chapter I, where 
an estimate is given of the increase in population due to this migration. Every 
year there is a seasonal migration of coolies from Chittagong to assist in the 
agricultural operations in Akyab. The amount of migration varies considerably 
from year to year, falling to very small dimensions after a good season in 
Chittagong and rising considerably after a had season. (July a comparatively 
small number of these immigrants stay behind in Akyab, the majority returning 
to Chittagong during February and March. The immigrants usually conic by 
land, not having sufficient means to pay for a steamer passage to Akyab, but 
on the return journey they usually return by steamer, because they then have 
the means to pay for a passage. The number of immigrants enumerated 
depends Largely on the date of the census. 1 lie immigrants return to 
Chittagong in hirge numbers during the first hall of March and a much larger 
proportion must have been enumerated in 1931 when the census was taken on 
the 24th February, than in 1921 when the census was taken on the 18th March. 
But in spite of this, only 45,876 immigrants were enumerated in 1931 compared 
with 48,121 in 1921. 

The increase in the number oi immigrants from India was practically 
confined to the Distant Districts, there being 561,508 in 1931 compared with 
516,815 in 1921, an increase of 44,693 or 89: percent. Practically all the 
immigrants from India tot lie Distant Districts pass through Rangoon, Figures 
for the trailic through Rangoon have been given in paragraph 14 of Chapter I. 
and an estimate of the increase in population due to migration through Rangoon 
has also been given in that paragraph. A very large proportion of this traffic 
is between Rangoon and Indian ports. For immigration from India there is a 
high season from October or November to February, and for emigration from 
Rangoon to India the high season is from March to June; the three months 
July, August and September are dull months for both immigration and 
emigration. The majority of Indian immigrants are unskilled labourers and they 
come to Burma because of economic pressure in India, a bad harvest in Madras 
being usually followed by a heavy influx of immigrants. But the labourers 
who come in, say, November and December do not ordinarily go back in 
the ensuing April and May. Their object in coming to Burma is to save as 
much as possible and as a rule they Stay lor two or three years or even longer 
periods before going back. Most of the married Indian labourers who come to 
Burma leave their wives and families in India. They naturally do not want lo 
be encumbered with their wives and children in a new country- where they are 
not certain of obtaining work and where they do not intend to reside 
permanently. There is also the caste prejudice against tailelling by sea which is 
particularly strong with Grivas. Tamils, on the oilier hand, do not appear to be so 
strict in this matter and this largely accounts for the bigger proportion of females 
among Tamils. The absence of any family life among the majority of the Indian 
labourers is largely responsible fur many of their vices, particularly in towns. 

It will be noticed from marginal table 2 that more than two-thirds of the 
Indian immigrants in the whole province were enumerated in the Delta 
subdivision. The actual increases were greatest in the Delta and Centre 
subdivisions and in the Shan division ; the very hirge percentage increase in 
the Shan division appears to be mainly due to the increased employment of 
Indians at the works of the Burma Corporation in the Northern Shan States. 

33. Indian Immigrants by Race and Religion.— In the 

previous paragraph figures have been given for immigrants from India. Most 
of these immigrants arc Indians but a few 
belong to other races. In marginal table 3 
the Indian population of Burma is 
classified by birth-place and it will lx* 
seen that 605,299 Indians were born in 
India. Since the total number of immi¬ 
grants from India is 617,521 (sec the 
previous'paragraph) this leaves 12,222 as 
the number of persons other than Indians 
who were born in India. Many of them 
would probably be Anglo-Indians. 

■ TJiv iijfiirc-5 gJviai m this- I able lur lntUa, Nrp&l and E&cwtwrc obtained from I he Sorter*' 

Tkfcefs 2 nd are not given to any of the published Uibfc*. This also apphe* in siiine nf Ihc other marginal 
tables in this Chapter- 
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CHAPTER III. 


According to marginal table 3 there were 23,871 Indians born in Nepal and it 
is necessary to explain here that in the racial classification Gurkhas are treated 
as Indians, whereas in the birth-place statistics Nepal is not regarded as part of 
India. In Imperial I ahle \1—Birth-place figures for Nepal are given under 
B.—Other Asiatic Countries, 

Since some of the immigrants from 
India are not Indians it is more satis¬ 
factory to give figures for Indian 
immigrants, i.e. } Indians born outside 
Burma. In marginal table 4 Indian 
immigrants are classified by religion, 
and the sex-ratio is also given. It will 
be noticed that about two-thirds of the 
Indian immigrants are Hindus and the 
remainder mostly Muslims. The sex- 
ratio for Muslims is very low, being 
only half the figure for Hindus, but it 
would be still smaller if Akyab district 
were excluded. Among the Indian 
Muslim immigrants of Akyab district 
there are 23 females per 100 males, 
which compares with only 9 in the 
remainder of the province. 

Indian immigrants arc classified 
by race in marginal table 5 and the 
sex-ratio is also given. The sex-ratio 
among the different races varies 
considerably, I wing very low for Orivas 
and Clii dago Ilians and comparatively 
high lor Tamils. The sex-ratio for 
Chittagonians is largely influenced by 
the figures for Akyab district. Among 
flic Chittagonian immigrants in Akyab 
district there are 22 females per 100 
males whereas in the remainder of the 
province there are only 3 females 
per ] 00 males. 

Indians born in Burma and Indians 
horn outside Burma (Indian immi¬ 
grants) are classified by race and 
religion in Provincial Table V and figures 
are given there for districts where they 
are specially numerous. Some figures 
for Indian immigrants arc also given in 
Subsidiary Table VII. According to 
itiarginid table 0, 62 per Cent of the 
, ,, . Indians enumerated in the province were 

burn outside Burma, the percentages for males and females king 7’ anti 36 
respectively, In Part B of Subsidiary Table VII percentages are given for the 
various Indian races and for different parts of the province and it will be seen 

that the percentages for Bengalis 
and Chittagonians for Akyab district 
are very different from those for the 
rest of the province. The effect of 
excluding Akyab district is shown 
by the figures in marginal table 6, 
which gives the percentage .of 
Indians born outside Burma for 
the whole province, Akyab district, 
and the whole province, less 
Akyab district. The effect is 
particularly striking in the case of 
the females. By excluding Akyab 
district the percentage of females 
born outside Burma is increased 
from 36 to 43. 
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54. Immigrants from China.— The distribution of the immigrants 
from China is given in marginal 
table 7. It will be noticed that a 
very large proportion of the immi¬ 
grants were enumerated in the 
Delta and North subdivisions and 
in the Shan division. The actual 
increases have been greatest in the 
Della and Centre subdivisions. 

Most of the immigrants from China 
are Chinese. In paragraph <S2 of 
the 1911 Census Keport it was 
assumed that practically all the 
immigrants from China were 
Chinese. This may have been true 
in 1911 but it was not true in 1931. 

In table it below llie Chinese 
population of Burma has been 
classified by birth-place and it will 
he seen that only 89,539 Chinese 
were born in China. Since the total number of immigrants from China is 
114,270, (see marginal table 7) the remainder, 24,731, represents immigrants of 
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races other than Chinese, Practically all these immigrants come overland from 
China and are mainly Shan-Tayoks and Shans but a few Maingthas are also 
included. Many of them would be carav an traders who would return to China 
after the census. They are distributed as follows : — 


Bhanio district „ ... 8,638 

Myitkyina district ... 4,292 

Katha district ... ... 728 

Northern Shan Stales ... 8,922 

Southern Shan Slates ... ... |,981 

Ktireniii ... ... 66 

Rrmaintler of the province 104 


In Bhamo district, out of 10,161 immigrants from China, only 1,523 were 
Chinese, the remainder being mainly Shan-Tayoks. 
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CHAPTER m r 


According to tabic ft above practically all the Chinese in the province 
were born in Burma or China ; most of the remainder were born in the Straits 
Settlements. About 74 per cent of tile Chinese in the Shan States were 
bom in Burma, which compares with 43 per cent for the Burman natural 
division. 

There are slightly more than 1 males to every female among the Chinese in 
the Borman natural division and this leads to a considerable amount of inter* 
marriage between the surplus Chinese men and the women of indigenous races, 
particularly Burmese. This mixture is generally considered to be an advanta¬ 
geous racial combination. It has been the custom for many years for the male 
offspring rtf such unions to assume the race of the father and the female 
offspring that of the mother. This would account for t he number of Chinese 
males bom in Burma, namely 55,775, being greater than the females, namelv 
47,H3. There is also a tendency for the Chinaman born in Burma to give his 
birth-place as China ; according to the 1**21 Census Report (paragraph 65) tie 
considers no other birth-place so respectable as one in China. A Chinaman 
invariably refers to China asgt§@i (the big country). It is impossible to 
estimate the error produced in the statistics by this tendency but it is probably 
not large. _ r 1 


55. Immigrants 
immigrants from Nepal 
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5.997 
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from Nepal.—hi marginal table 9 figures for 
have been given for all districts in which there 

__were more than 100 immigrants in 

! l| 3l. Figures for previous censuses in 
this table and in marginal table 10 are 
for the districts as they existed at those 
censuses. All but 18 of the 23,889 
immigrants were Indians and practi¬ 
cally all of these would be Gurkhas. 
Jt will be noticed that there has been 
a considerable increase during the last 
twenty years. The increase is partly 
due to the employment of more Gurkha 
soldiers and partly to Gurkhas having 
settled in the Myitkyina district, in the 
Mandalay district (near Maymyo) and in 
the Northern and Southern Shan States. 
There has been considerable immigra¬ 
tion into tiie Shan States and Karenni, 
the number of immigrants being practi 
cally three times as large as in 1921. 
The increase tn Tavoy and Mergui is 
probably connected with the tin -mining 
in those districts, while the increase 


in Karenni may he due to the activity at the Mawchi mines. 


56, immigrants from Siam 


10, Immigrant:* from Slant. 
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i* igures for immigrants from Siam are 
given in marginal table 10. The big¬ 
gest increases since 1921 have been in 
the Southern Shan States and the 
Amherst district but there has been a 
reduction in Karenni. The bulk of the 
immigrants—-about per cent—were 

enumerated in the Southern Shan States, 
Karenni and the Salween, Amherst and 

dl f! rids ‘ r J l was pointed out in 
he 1921 Census Report that although 
.iere were considerable numbers of 
immigrants from Siam in the Amherst 
■itK i erguj districts, there were very 
feu in ravoy. It will be noticed that 
there vyere only 40 immigrants in Tavoy 
,n J - 1 ; but this number has now been 
reduced to 28. The reason why Tavoy 
has no attraction for the Siamese is not 
apparent. 
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37. Immigrants from Europe.— Figures for immigrants from Europe 
are given in marginal table M. There has 
been an increase in the number of immi¬ 
grants from England and Wales and a drop 
in the number from Scotland and Ireland. 

Tiie figures for these countries depend 
largely on whether English, Scottish or Irish 
regiments happen to be stationed in Burma 
at the time of the census. There has been 
a considerable increase in the number of 
immigrants from Continental Europe, parti¬ 
cularly Germany, but the figures for these 
Continental countries depend to a large 
extent on the nationality of the ships that 
happen to be in ports in Burma on the night 
of the census, or reach such ports from ports 
in India within fifteen days of the census 
date. There is a noticeable drop in the 
number of immigrants from France. 

38. Emigrants.—The number of persons burn in Burma and enumerated 
in India was 9,440 at the census in 1901, 13,353 in 1911, 19,086 in 1921 and 
24,397 in I93J, These figures include convicts from Burma enumerated 
in the Andamans. If figures for the Andamans and Xicohars are 
excluded the numbers for 192J and 1931 are 17,026 and 21,444, respectively, 
and the increase is 4,4IK or 26 per cent. Very few persons of indigenous races 
ever migrate to India and those enumerated in India, excluding the Andamans, 
are mainly Indians born in Burma when their parents happened to 
be resident there. The migration between Burma and the oilier Indian 
provinces and states is discussed in the next paragraph. 

At the last census the number of emigrants to places beyond India and 
Burma was 1,230 (see paragraph 62 of the J921 Census Report}. Most of these 
emigrants were enumerated in the Straits Settlements and Malava, For this 
census most of the colonies, and in particular British Malaya, have merely 
given figures for the whole of India, and not separate figures for each province. 
The figures received for Burma are as follows ;— 

Ceylon ... 1 

Hong Kong ... 2 

North Borneo ... I 

For this reason figures for emigrants to places beyond India have been excluded 
from all the figures for emigrants in Subsidiary' Table IV of Chapter 1. 

39. Migration between Burma and Indian provinces.— The 

provinces and states in India from which the immigrants come to Burma are 
given in Subsidiary' Tables IV and V. Madras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces supply the bulk of the immigrants and the l'>31 figures for these 
three provinces are all appreciably larger than those for 1921, The decrease 
for Bombay province and the increase for Bombay States (including the 
Western India Agency) are probably largely due to differences in classification 
at the two censuses. The immigrants exceed the emigrants for all provinces 
except Assam, the Andamans and Nicobars and Ajmer-Merwara, The figures 
for Assam are probably due to the emigration from the Chin Hills district 
during the preceding decade, when there was a rebellion in that district, while 
the emigrants enumerated In the Andamans represent convicts. The figures for 
Ajmer-Merwara arc small and of no consequence. The excess of immigrants 
over emigrants has increased from 553,444 in 1921 to 593,124 in 1931, The 
bulk of the increase is due to increased immigration from Madras, Bengal, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. 

40. Internal Migration. —Migration, both internal and external, has 
already been considered in paragraph 16 of Chapter I in connection with the 
variation of the population, Statistics of internal migration are given for each 
district and natural division in Subsidiary Tables 1 and II of this Chapter but, 
as explained in paragraph 30 of tins Chapter, the figures for the migration 
between natural divisions, which are given in Subsidiary Table III, are much 
more reliable than those for districts. The figures in Subsidiary Table III 
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relate only to persons born within the province and it should be noted that this 
table can be read in two ways. Thus the figures in the columns give, for those 
enumerated in each natural division, the number born in each natural division, 
while the figures in the horizontal rows give, lor those born in each natural 
division, the number enumerated in each natural division. It will be noted that 
the number enumerated in the Delta and bom in the Centre subdivision has 
fallen from 230 thousands to 155 thousands, while the number enumerated in 
the Centre and bom in the Delta subdivision has increased from 26 thousands 


to 2d thousands. It is impossible to say from these figures whether the balance 
of migration has been from the Delta to the Centre or from the Centre to the 
Delta. It is pointed nut in paragraph 71 of the J 921 Census Report that a large 
proportion of the immigrants in the Delta from the Centre would then be aged 
50 or more and that their numbers would therefore diminish rapidly during the 
decade 1921-3], It is possible, perhaps probable, that at least halt of the 239 
thousand immigrants enumerated in 1921 have since died, but it is impossible 
to estimate the number of deaths at all accurately. Since the Ajakan and 
Teiiasserim portions of the Coast subdivision are two separate parts of the 
province, separate figures have been given for them in all the subsidiary tables 
of this Chapter. It will be noticed from Subsidiary Table III that immigrants 
from the Delta to the Teiiasserim portion of the Coast subdivision have 
increased from 8 to 12 thousands while the immigrants from the Tenasserint 
portion of the Coast subdivision to the Delta have fallen from 21 to 20 
thousands. These figures suggest that the balance of migration between the 
Delta and the Tenasserim portion of the Coast subdivision has been a matter of 
only a few thousands, and they corroborate the opinion expressed in paragraph 
16 of Chapter 1 that the large increase in the population of the Amherst district 
during 1921-31 is to a great extent due to under-enumeration in 1921, 
particularly in the non-synchronous areas, The small increase from 9 to 10 
thousands in the number of persons enumerated iti the Delta and born in the 
Arakan portion of the Coast subdivision represents the movement of a few 
thousands from Arakan to the Delta. 

In marginal table 12 figures have been given for the percentage of the 

population born ta) in the district 
of enumeration, [h) in other parts 
of the province, (r) in India 
outside Burma, and (</) in places 
outside India, Persons enume¬ 
rated in the district of their birth 
amounted to 89'3 i>er cent of the 
total population. This compares 
with 88*3 per cent at the 1911 
census (see paragraph 72 of the 
1911 Census Report). The per¬ 
centages vary from 82*9 per cent 
in the Delta subdivision to 99‘0 
per cent in the Chin division. 
About 94*7 per cent of the total 
population was born within the 
province, winch compares with 
951 per cent in 1911. In the 
Della subdivision only 91*3 per 

. .... . . of the tola! population was 

born within the province. Except in the North subdivision and in the Shan and 
Salween divisions must of the immigrants from outside the province come from 
India. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — tut migrants of each District or Natural Division classified by 

Birth-place, 
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CHAPTER til 


Subsidiary I able If, — Emigrants from each District or Natural Dh'isioH 

to other ports of Burma. 


IAJ| figures represent ihe nearest thousand i 
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14 

f 

8 

13 

i 

5 

4 

9 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

8 

Maubm 

Pyzpbn 

TcKiiii^oo 

Thatfn 

PH, 

336 

252 

355 

498 

164 

1 125 

177 
250 

172 
124 
179 
24 8 

25 

II 

11 

25 

13 
6 
6 

14 

T 

12 

5 

5 

11 

5 

6 

5 

6 
4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

C&uf 

1 f ■ 

ftft 

467 

467 

1 

5 

3 

4 

5 

J 

Akyab 

trt 

53 a 

29S 

290 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 




Kyluijwu 


215 

104 

m 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Sandpit-ay 

Iff 

125 

61 

64 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

t 

Cwif iTe*Msurm\ 

7M 

m 

m 

6 

5 

3 

77 

9 

5 ! 

Amhmt 


474 

m 

236 

8 

3 

A 

j 

13 

3 

2 



f Tavoy 

If" 

169 

»4 

55 

*T 

2 

4 

7 

6 

Mergui 

MP 

146 

73 

73 


,*■ 

1 

■ ip 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Cerntn 

Ilf 

4 f m 

2,255 

3,455 

82 


36 

m 

66 

42 

Proiac 


397 

187 

200 

14 

8 

7 

14 

a 

a 

3 


i Thayctmyo 

PafcMku 


267 

493 

130 

234 

137 

254 

12 

0 

6 

c 

4 

6 

3 

Miubtj 


763 

125 

135 

6 

a 

3 

4 

27 

16 

11 

Magwc 

■ ■ ■ 

455 

22S 

234 

12 

/ i 

i 

10 

5 

4 

Mandativ 

Kvaufcsi* 


132 

145 

64 

161 

69 

14 

3 

tp 

8 

J 

7 

1 

0 

14 

21 

8 | 
12 

5 

9 

Uctklila 

Yaitiilhm 

... 

300 

353 

141 

172 

159 

181 

17 

33 

i 

9 

A 

2 

22 

5 

1 

12 

1 i 

9 

Wyingyan 

... 

463 

222 

241 

17 

o 

D 

6 

a 

3 

2 

Shwcbo 

... 

423 

200 

223 

18 | 

10 

1i 

7 

8 

22 

13 

9 

Spaing 

..i 

323 

152 

171 

21 

8 , 
10 

5 

14 

9 

5 

Lower ChindwiEi 

►M 

m 

169 

19? 

12 

10 
13 1 

6 

9 

4 

5 

Xarlk 

1 PP 

ti4 

551 

545 

7 

4 

3 

5 

2 

J 

Bhsmo 

... 

107 

49 

54 

3 

2 

l 

I 

11 

1 

l 

1 


Myttkyina 

f>* 

123 

61 

62 

1 

25 

2 

1 

1 

Katha 

l T n«f Chindwin 


236 

m 

114 

93 

122 

94 

13 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..I 

Chin 

"■ 

m 

03 

£-0 

5 

l 

2 

1 

l 


A ratals Hill Tr^tS 

IH 

21 

10 

10 






Chin HilJj 

+ P"- 

m 

S3 

87 

'l 

i 

"i 

i 

■■ P i 

1 

■P" P 

Salween 

If ■ 

101 

50 

51 

i 

#*hi* 

pf# i 

1 



Salween 

R "■ | 

40 

25 

24 






■M 

bnaj 

If ■ 

52 

25 

27 

mmm 

1 

i .+ 

■■pip 

ail 

■ il 

+ Pf 

- 

Shan 

a-p* 

1*430 

718 

732 

11 

e 

4 

13 

7 

6 

Xerthcm Shun Stale* 

b i i 

576 

255 

259 

417 

13 

u i 

9 

7 




Southern Shin Slates 


540 

423 

6 

6 I 

7 

4 

4 

3 . 

3 

2 
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Subsidiary Table III .—Migration between Natural Divisions — Comparison 

between Censuses oj 1931 and 1921, 


• All figures represent ihc nearesl tJwuun^.l 



Natural Division in which enumerated. 








DeLiuls for h utKliv rs Lon* of 

Neural Divi^rar III 


Whole 

Pnv 






Butman Diviolwi. 


which burn. 

Year. 

ttui in an 

Chin. 

5al- 

Shan, 


Coairt 

lAra- 

Ciaif 





vine*:. 



ween , 


Delta. 

<Teiw.fc- 

Cecil rc 

North, 







k;m'. 




1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

? 

6 

9 

16 

U 

12 

WHOLE PROVINCE 

im 

LW91 

12*144 

101 

106 

1,448 

4,961 

936 

BID 

4.730 

707 


1921 

12,506 

10,646 

158 

111 

im 

4.3S0 

838 

665 

4,326 

840 

Burmen 

im 

12,141 

12 12D 

1 

5 

17 

4,952 

, 956 

BID 

4,724 

899 


mi 

10,058 

10,619 

1 

3 

18 

4.366 

1 m 

662 

4,325 

832 

Dt'Elil fir 

(931 

4,HI4 

4,606 


2 

3 

4.764 

I 

17 

29 

2 


1921 

4.136 

4 J 32 


2 

2 

4,094 

1 

it 

26 

2 

iloj-A lAiaLmi 

1931 

947 

946 


Hl 


10 

935 


1 

+e* 


mi 

844 

H44 




9 

$34 


1 

+ r + 

Coast iTmmtriun 

mi 

HIM 




... 

26 


795 

2 

** + 


mi 

676 

673 


1+i 


21 


m 

2 


Centre ih 

E 9 31 

4 r 87H 

4,667 



JO 

155 

+** 

2 

4,66$ 

21 


tw 

4.5(«8 

4,557 

,*■* 

... 

16 

239 

1 

2 

4,391 

24 

North 

I93E 

684 

(m 



4 

2 

■ .i 

... 

4 

674 


1921 

614 

610 



4 

2 



3 

(OS 

Chin 

im 

m 

4 

t lei 


Mi | 



■ • K 

3 

i 


mi 

163 

6 

157 






3 

2 

Salween 

mi 

102 

1 


101 


1 






mi 

109 

2 


107 


1 

... 




Shan 

mi 

1.454 

10 

*■* 

4 

1.430 

8 

.M 

i 

3 

8 


mi 

l m 

22 


1 

1.373 

22 


i 


6 


Subsidiary Table IV.*— Migration between Burma and other parts of India 

1931 . 


l 

* 


rromi grants from 

India to Burma. 

Emigrants from 
Burma Lo hidim 

Net gain by immignUkatt 
and erni grali 0 J 1 T 

Milieu 

2 

Females, 

3 

Males. 

4 

Fcmilei, 

5 

Wulw. 

6 

Females. 

7 

Except 
males 
above 
fe males, 

8 

GEAND TOTAL 

mm* 

««- 

516,023 

90.488 

13,902 

10,405 

504,031 

80.093 

*14.939 

British Territory 

mm* 

WH 

501,004 

94,516 

12.048 

8,816 

489.046 

85.898 

403.548 

AjntCT-Nerwara 

l-il 

a fc+ 

it 

13 

19 

14 

1 

t 

7 

Andaman! and Nicobar* 


a r+ 

43 

39 

2,439 

514 

im 

475 

L92L 

Assam 

mm* 

a h+ 

m 

2m 

3,15? 

3 + l32 

2,32$ 

2,844 

516 

Baluchistan 

mm* 

a ■ + 

96 

12 

56 

24 

62 

12 

74 

Bengal 

mm* 


139,366 

18,689 

2.375 

1,402 

136,991 

17,287 

119.704 

ildiiir and Orissa 

mmm 

... 

1&295 

2,049 

92 

161 

16,203 

1,888 

i 14.315 

Bombay unetcdmg Adtfli 

*■* 

■ ■■ 

6.442 

1,994 

452 

349 

5.990 

1.645 

4,345 

Ccci’ral Province* and Bcrar 

¥*• 

663 

92 

84 

63 

599 

29 

570 

CoorC 


*¥* 

... 

2 

... 

... 

+ BB 

2 

2 

Delhi 

... 


437 

66 

52 

32 

385 

34 

351 

Madras 

+ ■* 

+ a - 

241.412 

56,131 

1,509 

1*049 

239,903 

54,4$2 

185.423 

North-WeM Kitmtitr Province 

■ + i 

723 

IS4 

39 

37 

6*4 

347 

537 

Punjab 

ei>4 


19,245 

4,305 

1,039 

813 

15,206 

3.492 

14.714 

United Provinces of Agra and Qi rih 

... 

1 75.514 

10,652 

759 

62a 

74,755 

10.024 

H73! 

States and Agencies 

•m* 

. m* 

16.175 

4.815 

W44 

Lm 

14,231 

im 

ILQ03 

Manipur ... 

I 

i h + 

2.034 


786 

716 

1.248 

612 

636 

Raluddsiari State* 



5 

... 

..a 

M1 

S 

■fj p 

5 

Barttda Slate 



266 

76 

13$ 

127 

128 

51 

L79 

Bengal Stale* , 



31 

12 

6 

H 

25 

4 

21 

Bihar and Orissa Slate* 



334 

54 

2-1 

21 

310 

33 

277 

Bombay States 

¥P- 

S B* 

266 

27 

5 

4 

263 

23 

238 

Western India Agency 



7,459 

1,430 

256 

206 

7,203 

L224 

5.979 

Central India Agency 



107 

46 

24 

26 

$3 

20 

63 

Central Province* States 

if# 

... 

227 

31 

6 

3 

221 

2« 

m 

Gwalior Stale 



74 

16 i 

4 


70 

16 

54 

Hyderabad State 

*PT 


690 

249 j 

36 

69 

654 

IHO 

474 

Kashmir State 



121 

6 

14 

15 

107 

9 

136 

Cochin Stale 



191 

4$ 

15 

16 

176 

32 

144 

Travail core State 


+ + P 1 

723 

93 

14 

16 

709 

77 

632 

Other Madras Si alee 

a s+ 

§*P 1 

77 

13 

18 

5 

59 

8 

51 

Mysore Stale 



915 

494 

163 

219 

752 

275 

477 

Punjab Stairs 


■ ■ i 

1,132 ; 

228 

12$ 

67 

LOO* 

161 

843 

Rajputana Agency 



1,355 

554 

l$ 

52 

L337 

502 

ms ; 

Sikkim diate 

... 

... 

16 

1 

2m 

17 

272 

16 

256 

United Province* States 

b«b« 

... 

152 

109 

i 

■ a £ 

351 

109 

42 

French and Portuguese Settlements 

735 

158 

*s+ 

+■% 

735 

153 

ST? 

Indie* Unspecified 

m 

ii* 

IS 

9 

mm* 


19 

0 

10 
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CHAPTER til. 


Subsidiary Table V.-^~Migratiou between Burma and other parts of India 

compared for 1931 and 1921. 


1 








(txct7* < -M Ijf 



Immigr.ukb to hortkia. 

Emigrants from Burma. 

Deficiency | -1 









o( imim|falLffii. 



IMl. 

1921 

VflfiA" 

iiwi. 

1951, 

1921, 

Varia¬ 

tion. 

1931, 

1921, 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

GRAND TOTAL 

■ I ■ 

617,[.21 

572,550 

44.001 

24.397 

19,066 

Wll 

505,124 

553,444 

British Terriiory 


595,610 

546.695 

48.915 

20,366 

10.721 

4.145 

574.744 

529.974 

Ajmer-Mefw*m 

— 

24 

*40 

- 16 

13 

*18 

- 15 

9 

« 0 

An cfaanstn e and tticofcars 


$2 

128 

^ 46 

2,953 

2.060 

895 

- 2,071 

- L932 

Aram 


1,115 

1531 

^ 4m 

6,205 

6,515 

- 30 

5,172 

- 4,802 

Ratochtttafi 

+ «■* 

no 

29 

B1 

60 

200 

- 140 

50, 

- 179 

Henfia 1 

+ ■■ 

I 58,955 

446,050 

11,997 

3,777 

2.352 

1,425 

j 154,278 

H3.706 

Bihar sod Ori^ 

... 

J8,144 

2Q,m 

- 1,845 

255 

146 

107 

18.991 

20,043 

Bombay lin-Ltudmg Adttn 

*•* 

M36 

J2.&16 

- 4,380 

801 

60S 

133 

7,635 

12,148 

Central Praviims Mu\ Befaf 

775 

1,065 

- ?W 

147 

68 

79 

m 

997 

Ooor^ 


2 

3 

- i 

... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

l>dhi 

— 

50.1 

727 

- 224 

84 

77 

7 

419 

650 

Madras 

- 

JW7.SA3S 

272,511 

25,012 

3.158 

1,895 

1,263 

294,385 

270,616 1 

North-Wc^ Frontier Provlmrc 

907 

1.045 

* m 

76 

71 

5 

83] . 

9J4 

Punjab 

* 

23.550 

19,0m 

3,746 

1.852 

1.451 

401 ' 

2 um 

l«iJ53 

United Ptotuikj o i A era .nut 
Giidh 

86.166 

70,767 

15399 

1,387 

1,361 

26 

84,779 

69.406 

States and Agencies 


20,090 

16,765 

4,255 

3.5*1 

zm 

lore 

17,450 

14.400 

Mirnkpur 

... 

3.362 

1.505 

1.857 

1302 

1,098 

404 

1,860 

407 

Baluchistan Slates 

V"¥ 

5 

2 

3 

i*i 

... 

■ ■i 

5 

2 

Baroda State 

■■ ■ 

342 

662 

- 320 

261 

88 

177 

77 

574 

Bengal States 

■b-p 

43 

29 

14 

N 

9 

5 

© 

20 

Bihar and un^a Siin^n 

... 

388 

427 

- 39 

45 

71 

- 26 

343 , 

356 

Bombay Static 

■■* 

203 

1 


9 

\ 


m 

M2? 

i 

VV'wirm India Agency 

*■* 

w 

5,655 | 

3,527 

462 

[ * W 

284 

\ 5,468 

Central India A gvtkCy 

— 

153 

505 

- 3,52 

50 

66 , 

- 16 

103 

419 

Central province* States 

rmw 

m 

360 

- 102 

9 

12 

3 

249 

3B1 

Utyalior Statu 

■ «■■ 

to 

129 

- 39 

4 

4 

ii'H- 

06 

125 

Hyderabad Stale 

mmk 

939 

494 

445 

105 

213 

- im 

834 

281 

Kbhimr State 

... 

127 

149 

- 22 

29 

8 

21 

9K 

141 

Cochin SlaJc 

# 

■ ■■fc 

239 

155 

54 

31 

8 

n 

200 

147 

Travaacorc Stale 

P 4 P ' 

B10 

319 

497 

30 

19 

n 

786 

3oo 

Other Mailr.u Slaie^ 

«■# 

99 

U 

36 1 

23 

20 

3 

67 

34 

Hwitc KUie 

i«i P 

1.409 

1*640 

- 231 

382 

522 j 

60 

1,027 

1,318 , 

Punjab Stale* 

+ B-P 

1,360 

1.134 

226 

m 

166 

29 

1.165 

968 

Rajptilam.i Ageing 


1.W 

3.418 

- 1.509 

70 

27 

43 

t t m 

3,391 

it | 

Sifcitim Stak 

: 

17 

15 

2 

305 

4 

301 

- 288 

United Provinces Stale* 

■*i 

261 

J0I 

160 

1 

19 

- 18 

260 

02 

Ncrth-AV^i Frontier PriA'inct 


12 

- 12 


24 , 

- 24 


;Agency and Tnbit Areal 



rrff 

*>■ 

- tz . 

French and Portuguese 

fl03 

651 

m , 






Settlements. 


■B-S 

1" 


095 

661 

Indie, Unspecified 

■ PI 

2* 

6.419 





- - 



*”l 

ill 

J " 

as 

4419 
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Subsidiary Table VI .—Proportions of migrants la the actual population of 
each district ami the ratio of the sexes amongst than. 




Number p«r 1,000 of actu*| population, 

Number nf females to 1,000 nules 
omengrt 



Itnmlfrttk 

Emigrants. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrant* 

Dili* id 4cicJ Natural 











PAttlim. 



KrunLn 



To 


From 


To 





omi- 

Front 


ismiii- 

To 

cemtt- ! 

From 

conth 

To 



Total, 

gUULS 

Districts 

of 

pben. 

1 foul. 

euotia 

Dislrlct^ 

d 

other 

place# 

piuui 

lUisIricti 

of 

other 

places. 

£ UOLlS 

OiitricU 

ot 

other 

placet, 




Bvnht. 



Burma, 


llurma. 


It l IT Elia . | 


1 


2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

PROVINCE 

H B 

5J 

+BJj 

55 

2 


2 

mmm 

m 


744 

Burirmn 

- 

57 

Z 

55 

2 

2 

*- 

752 

21 a 

m 

up 

Delhi 

,. r 

f2J 

$3 

m 

9 

4 

5 

391 

210 

7a2 

733 




29 

619 

91 

29 

62 

1,(MH 

203 

667 

851 

Ithdn 

■ ■+ 

216 

69 

146 

53 

41 

11 

854 

389 

930 

966 

Hanthawadijv 

*■* 

16? 

76 

135 

83 

72 

II 

050 

309 

929 

786 | 

tbrnvnddy 


79 

37 

42 

56 

36 

19 

940 

408 

*m 

1.286 


4 ■ ■ 

212 

79 

134 

45 

28 

16 

933 

475 

884 

750 

Buscin 

... 

95 

35 

m 

43 

30 

13 

984 

242 

915 

738 

JI cll/ J 4 .I 4 


42 

12 

30 

71 

43 

n 

WA 

374 

913 

817 

Myamjf^iim 


189 

67 

12Z 

26 

19 

7 

m 

347 

8^ 

684 

Maubiu 


95 

36 

59 

83 

67 

16 

SSI 

m 

923 

854 

Pvap^Ji 


246 

64 

1S3 

50 

34 

16 

954 

489 

m 

707 

Tqud qw 

ThaSoJi 

fBB 

172 

60 

i« 

is 

25 

H 

993 

556 

931 

657 

— 

66 

16 

So 

54 

47 

7 

875 

772 

831 

G94 

1 Coaii \4rmkan\ 

*-■ 

53 

2 

SI 

12 

S 

+ 4 

412 

131 

767 

394 

Akyab 

!■ ■ 

77 

5 

74 

7 

4 

4 

490 

182 

338 

3 38 

Kymukpyu 

*■» ■ 

26 

H 

13 

36 

16 

20 

732 

229 

675 

677 

Sandowiy 

** s 

35 

15 

18 

48 

37 

12 

772 

148 

1.183 

417 

Cnu/ 1. JVum4fmy 

73 


65 

27 

7 

26 

&92 

247 

917 

tf* 

Amherst 


82 

IS 

67 

4| 

15 

26 

684 

245 

893 

m 

Taroy 

pp*p 

58 

It 

47 

3S 

17 

17 

760 

197 

553 

802 

IStfguS 

* Bi 

100 

15 

*7 

11 

3 

9 

522 

310 

m 

819 

Ccn/ff 

up 

21 

4 

24 

30 

/7 

22 

751 

215 

733 

M3 

Prome 

■ 1 ■» 

57 

19 

3* 

70 

35 

35 

846 

326 

m 

816 

Ttayebnjo 

1M 

26 

11 

15 

74 

43 

31 

707 

264 

918 

695 

Pabfrdcu 

■ i . 

73 

13 

9 

72 

18 

54 

774 

290 

803 

671 

Minim 

P" ■ 

53 

32 

21 

56 

20 

36 

ms 

357 

SOI 

825 

Magwe 

i J ■ 

89 

46 

44 

51 

23 

28 

847 

255 

827 

633 

Mandalay 

r- a 

tw 

3* 

131 

95 

39 

56 

781 

356 

852 

72S 

Kyaukse 

■ 4 ■ 

m 

102 

26 

34 

20 

14 

933 

401 

799 

730 

Meittila 

■ 1 # 

31 

10 

22 

125 

55 

70 

UHL 

551 

871 

764 

Yainclliin 

'■•i 1 

98 

52 

46 

47 

33 

14 

92$ 

474 

Jn0]6 

685 

M^n^yin 

TIP 

21 

10 

IJ 

82 

35 

47 

707 

324 

852 

703 

ShvrtSp 

*«« 

5.1 

34 

19 

7t 

40 

31 

874 

395 

790 

540 

Sfcgaing 

*B + 

IS 

23 

15 

92 

63 

29 

876 

407 

863 

U24 

Lower Chimlivin 

■ ■ + 

46 

36 

11 

65 

31 

34 

966 

417 

725 

528 

ir«riA 

■ T + 

m 

J5 

&3t 

13 

9 

4 

m 

437 

70S 

7/1 

EhguntJ 


157 

3* 

120 

37 

26 
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CHAPTER III 


Subsidiary Table VII .—Statistics of Indians born outside Burma. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Age. 

4L Enumeration. — Fhc age recorded in the enumeration schedules 
was the age on the birthday nearest to the date of the census. Thus the 
proper entry for all persons who had completed 354 years but had not quite 
completed 364 years on the date of the census was 36. " At the I‘>21 census the 
age recorded was the number of years which had been completed on the date 
of the census. Among the indigenous races of the province, and perhaps 
among Indians also, the recognised number for a person’s age appears to be the 
ordinal year of life, U, the age at the next birthday. Enumerators were there¬ 
fore instructed to make careful enquiries before recording the age. It seems 
probable, however, that hi many cases the instructions were either misunder¬ 
stood or disregarded. For a large proportion of the population the age is not 
known and the ages entered in the enumeration schedules are estimates made 
by the enumerators according to appearances. In these circumstances the 
same age would probably have been returned whether the age asked for was 
the age at the last, nearest or next birthday. The Actuary to the Government 
of India was of the opinion that in the majority of cases the age recorded was 
more likely to be the age at the nearest birthday and it was on account of his 
strong recommendation that a change was made. 


42. Statistical References.^Thc method of compilation of the 
figures for the five-yearly age-groups was different from that adopted at the last 
census. Figures were first compiled for the following age-groups 

b_2,3,4—-6, 7—-J3, 14—16 .... [alternate groups of 3 ant! 7). . . , . 

67—73 ( anti over. 

Since the age recorded in the enumeration schedules was the age at the nearest 
birthday the age-group 14 16 would include all persons who had completed 

134 years but had not quite completed 164 years. If the figures for the above 

age-groups are represented by the letters A, B, C.R, s, respectively, 

the method of obtaining the figures for the age-groups in Imperial Table VII is 
given by the following formuhe :— 


0— 1=A-h4b 

1— 2 = 4B + 4C 

2 — 3 = 4c + in 

3— 4= D+jE 

4— 5 = jE 

5— 10 = iE-t-jF 

to —is= 1f+Jg 

etc „ etc., 

65—70 —iQ + 

70 and over - ^R + K 


This method of obtainin^ figures for the five-yearly groups was adopted on the 
advice of the Actuary to the Government of India’ who was of the opinion that 
more accurate figures would be obtained in this way. The age-groups on the 
left-hand skies of the above equations have the usual meanings, c,g., the 
age-group 10—15 means "completed 10 years but not quite completed 13 
years ”, 

The most important age table is Imperial Table VII. [n this table figures 
iirv given for 3gc t sex &iid civil condition for Hie total population and for certain 
racial classes. Figures for the whole province. Divisional Burma and the 
Eastern States are given in Parts 1A, IB and 1C, respectively, figures for 
districts in Part II and figures for towns in Part III. In the interests of 
economy separate figures for unmarried, married and widowed have been 
omitted from IVirt HI, In each part of the table figures have been given for 
each year of age up to 5 and thereafter by five-yearly groups up to 70, the Last 
group being “ 70 and over ”, It should be noted that in the corresponding 
table for P>21 figures were given for religions instead of racial classes. In 
Imperial Table VIII age, sex and civil condition figures are given for selected 
races or racial groups in districts and states where they arc specially numerous, 
10 
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All the- races in this table are indigenous with the exception of Tdugu and the 
age groups are the unadjusted age-groups, c.&, the figures for the age-group 
1'—23 include persons who had completed 16| wars but had not quite 
completed 23i years, 1 n ! mpcrial Table VII the racial class 44 Others ” includes 
races Ui groups V and Z (see Part 1 of Imperial Table XVII) and is largely 
composed of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Separate figures for age {but not 
for ci\’il cnnditkui) art given for Europeans and Anglo-Indians in Imperial 
labh XIX, in which the age-groups are the unadjusted age-groups, U the 
ages arc those recorded in the enumeration schedules. In addition, the 
following subsidiary tables \appended to this Chapter) have been compiled 

ii »** d istrib ution «f 10,000 of each sex in ihe Pntrrii cc and each Natural Divisible 
A^e *"i rl ! 0,000 of each *ex fur i he liijjgtqBiis population of the 
piOTir.ee 

ill —Age distdbulldi: ■ i 3,000 r>f each ir certain nice? 

I\ IV-. p r ion t f children under 14 mid of peraru.s over 43 io these need H_43 in 

ceri.ijr. mce> ; aJso nf married females aged 14—43 per 100 females. 

WI J fT ll ‘ ' ! ^hdrli-en under 10 and of pers :is over 60 lo thp-e aired 13—40 - 
„ '-9^ of mtirritd females aged 13—40 rer 100 females rf ail ages 
\ i —Van:iar-i i i j> rnlaat n ai certain age-periods. 

VIP —Kept r ed birth rale by sex autl Natural Division. 

V III.—Reported death rate by sex and Natural Division 
IX -Rent r ed dead, rate by sex and age in decade and in -elected year* m- mill* 

living at same a®e according to the Census of 1921. > ^ 

X.- Reported deaths from certain diseases per i,title of each sex 

ofthe "**' Chapter give the actual numbers rf 

TUta m, TO Jd I™.V¥c„aX‘: 8pond ” g ,he 04 "4-ldtaj 

In some Of the Imperial tubks figures have been given for five-yearly aee- 
g roups. These figures were obtained by means ofthe formula given at the 
egiiinmg of this paragraph. But for some purposes figures for the unadjusted 

TUFT r U mt>r i rh ^ * obtained from the figures io! 

,c adjusted age-groups by means of the formula; given below Accordb^ o 
the i ml a li or given previously in this paragraph— * Adg lo 

E = 314—s) 

This gives E and values of D, C, B and A can then be 
from the equations 

b —- (3—4f—ijE 
C~2 f2—3>-D 
D“2 ii—j>—e 
A = (0—l>-iB 

- . . R, S can be obtained successively from the 


obtained successively 


Similarly, 

equations 


K G, H, 


P = 2 ( 5—IQKe 
G-2.(I0—15)-F 

, etc., etc., 

(65—70)—Q 
S— (70 ami oved 1 — $ R 

The figures thus obtained for A, B C p o ... 

slightly front those that would he obtained "if a siuVi il conmil.d mi 

from the Sorters' Tickets, owing to the fact that t h, ‘ i madir 

the five-yearly age-groups from the formula* given at?he beghining' of^fe? 
paragraph are not always whole numbers. Ft will be noticed Hr it f l . * ms 
even number A and S may be odd or even hut B C D i *n , E ,S atl 

On the other hand, if E is odd, B, t\ D. Ru4N C k R ? ^ 

will also be odd, so that ii the nearest whole number rhn~ t | L ' f 1 ,/ f nd 3s 
A, the nearest whole number below the half slioidd be Yafc* q ta ^ n for 
versa, otherwise the sum of A, B, C. D ' 11,51 ' via 

further, if E is odd for both males and tcriafa th R " "’ llJ not bt correct, 
number above the half is taken for A fir males the* tuircM Y nCarL u t T h ° k 
the half must be taken for A for females and »..>*^ artS ", It,k ,,ijn,illCr belatv 
the figures ■ A A am i S for males an,! females the correct ^! b> : f Idl ^ 
the total population (for which E will be positive) will th^Tnhtild^ S for 


P<JSitive) will then be obtained. 

43. Accuracy of Ihe Age Statistics _t, i l 

the previous paragraph that the age recorded inYlu T > mentlon ^ in 
U1 many cases a mere guess on the Mart of +i enumeration schedules is 

guesses enumerators show a . In maki "K these 

certain d.g.ts. By far Ihe most popular digits inmn? end “g With 

1 ,lglIS in nu,s t countries are 0 and 5 
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The order of popularity of the remaining digits varies to a certain extent in 
different countries, but as a role even digits are preferred to odd ones. The 
usual method of dealing with the concentration on particular ages is to group 
together the figures for certain adjacent ages so; that the total of each group 
may he assumed to he approximately correct, and these group totals 
are then used as the basic data. In order that these group totals should be 
approximately correct it is necessary, however, that the age at which the 
concentration occurs should be in the same group as the ages from which the 
concentration is drawn. The selection of the most satisfactory method of 
grouping for India was discussed by the Actuary to the Government of India 
in his report on the 1921 Census age ret tiros. The nu-tlunJ of grouping adopted 
at previous censuses was that in which the first number in each live-yearly group 
was a multiple of five and the age was the age at the last birthday, but the 
Government Actuary in his report expressed the opinion that this method of 
grouping produced less accurate results than would be obtained by any other 
method for which the smallest semblance of justification could be advanced. 

I Ic recommended that at the 1 «*3 1 census the age at the n. ansi birthday should 
be recorded and that figures should be compiled for groups of 3 and 7 years, in 
which multiples of 0 and 5 are the mid points. The method of compilation is 
explained in the previous paragraph. More accurate figures for the live-yearly 
groups, particularly for the age-group 0—5, hav e probably been obtained in this 
way but unfortunately the figures are not strictly comparable with those of 
previous censuses. At the last census figures for individual years, taken from a 
sample of 100,000 Burmese Buddhists of each sex, were compiled and are given 
in Subsidiary Table 1 of Chapter V of the 1921 Census Report. The preference 
for certain digits is clearly shown in that table and the method of smoothing 
the figures is described in Appendix A of that Report. Figures fur individual 
years have not been compiled at this census : it was not considered necessary 
as the errors due to the preference for certain digits are supposed to have been 
eliminated by the method of compilation used. 

In addition to the errors due to the tendency to select particular digits 
there are errors due to deliberate misstatements. The precise measurement of 
these errors is usually a very dilficult matter. Ac irregularity in the age 
distribution may be the result of migration, as in the case of the Indian and 
Chinese races in this province, or it may have been caused in' wars, famines or 
epidemics which resulted in a large loss of life. Graphs representing the age- 
distribution of a few racial classes have been drawn ml Lite diagram facing page- 
77. In a norma! distribution the percentage is greatest in the lowest age-group 
0 — 5 and there is a gradual reduction as one proceeds to the higher age-groups. 
It will be noticed that the distributions for Indian and Chinese males are very 
abnormal, the irregularities being mainly due, of course, to migration. Accord¬ 
ing to the graph for females of indigenous races there is a large proportion in 
the age-groups 20—25 and 25—30. This irregularity cannot be put down to 
migration since the figures for indigenous races are nut appreciably affected by 
migration, ft may he due to over-statement of age In persons in tin-lower age- 
groups, or possibly—but only to a small extent—to the method of compilation. 
It will be noticed that in the diagram racing page 77 the graph for females of 
indigenous races in 1931 is smoother titan that for Buddhist females In 1921, 
especially m the higher age-groups. Tills is due to the method of compilation. 
The examination of the errors in the returns of the indigenous races will, how¬ 
ever, be carried out by the Actuary to the Government of India and this being 
the case there does not appear to In- any need to say more about it here. 

44. Age distribution of indigenous Races.— The age distribution 

of 10,000 persons of each sex has been given for indigenous races (U., those in 
groups A to O in Ran I of Imperial Table XVI l) in columns 2 and 7 of 
Subsidiary Table 11 at the end of this Chapter. These figures have been 
calculated from those given in Imperial Table VJ1 and it has already been 
explained in paragraph 42 that at previous censuses figures were given in 
Imperial Table VI1 for religions, not racial classes. At the 1931 census there 
wx-rc 13,220,022 persons belonging to indigenous races, and of these 12,285,586, 
or 93 percent, were Buddhists ; the total number of Buddhists was 1 2,348,037 
and therefore 99} per cent of the Buddhists belonged to indigenous races. 
In the remaining columns of Subsidiary- Table II figures for Buddhists have 
been given for previous censuses and they may be taken to he roughlv 
comparable with those for indigenous races given in columns 2 and 7. The 
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figures for the different censuses do not cover the same area but, as pointed out 
in paragraph 89 of the 1921 Census Report, this is not a serious matter, except 
perhaps in the case of the figures for 1891, which do not include figures for the 
brge number of Buddhists in the Shan Slates. It might perhaps have been 
better, for the sake of comparability with the figures of previous censuses, to 
exclude the figures for the Chin Hills and the Andean Hill Tracts from the 1931 
figures, since they are almost entirely composed of Animists, but they have 
lueii included since the proper lions were not appreciably affected by doing so. 
It will be noticed from Subsidiary Table II that t he proportions in each age - 
group vary considerably from one census to another. It will also be realised 
that since the figures for indigenous races are not appreciably affected by 
migration the persons in, say, the age-group 40—45 in 193] are the survivors 
of those who were m the age-group 30—35 in 1921 and of those in the age- 
group 20—25 111 1911, etc Thus the high proportion of males in the age-group 

0—amJjii was followed by a high proportion in the age-group 10_15 in 

1921, and m the age-group 20—25 in 1931. Also since the number of births 
is dependent on the number of women in the child-bearing ages one would 
expect a large proportion of women in these ages at one census to be followed 
at the next census by a proportionately large number of children aged 0—10 
lo take only one example in 1911 there was a small proportion of females in 
the age-groups 20— 2s and 25—3%-which are the years when the reproductive 
activity is greatest—and I Ins was followed at the next census by a small 

KI^IO ° dllldrtm ltK,th m ^ s ^ females) in the age-groups 0—5 

The variations from one census to another in the proportions of the 
population at different ages can, however, be studied more effectively by means 
f a 1 lu> ^gram facing this page lias been drawn on the same lines 

M that shown on page 126 Of tlic 1 Ml Census Report. The average, of the 
gores lor each group for the four years 1901 to 1931 were first ctSShtcd and 
then the variations from the averages. The absolute variations from thin 
averages have been plotted ,n the upper part of the diagram and the 

r^wer part The diagrams for males and lemakTS* 

5 iWrfi ' 5“ f< ’ r ■f™** IS reproduced in this Report since variations ii, 
die birth-rate toe more closely connected with the numbers of females \ J ‘ 

lias not been shown fur the year 1891 partly because the figures f,,r rtvu ,S 
are not very reliable and partly because they cover a tnuTs^Sler^ea 
the upper part of the diagram the variations are the absolute or actual Short" 
and sire tlwTefore smaller in the higher age-groups owing to the natural reduction 
bj deaths ; in the lower part of the diagram an allowance is m-idr- w u 
reduction by deaths. The upper part nf the diagram fehS f“„ ^ 
hcdler gutde than the lower in estimating the effect of the partfcuttTaM 
distribution of any year on the actual numbers of births and Heath* Ti s 
reproductive ages have been taken to be 18 to 45 and^ «e Ckc^bs vertl't 
mes To take only a few examples, it will be noticed in the graph foM9M 
that here is a high point at PI and that this is followed by high Lints |" 
:md P3 in the graphs for J921 and 1931, respectively nlso' thJ h. „ w r ■ 
followed by humps or high points sit Ql, Q2 and Q3 ; again the low proportion 
of females m 1901 m the- age-group 10-15, represented by R 0 is CJ'J 
the low points at Kl t \U, and R3 in the graphs for t'dl, 1921 -J, id 193? 
respectively. In 1921 there was a low proportion of females between 25 and 40 
and one would expect a low proportion of children between 0 and 10 in mi 
The proportion of children between 5 and JO in ]931 is below ihr w 

or children between 0 and 5 i, is above the average' Tlw hk h 



age-groups is largely responsible, 
appear to be much more 
previous censuses 


compiling the figure for 
figures for the age-group 0—5 


The 1931 

1 more accurate than the figures for the"7;t}3L1?? >l,p U “~ 5 
(sec paragraph 43), It will be noticed th .t 1 ^ 3 ® e 'S r 5 >u P at 
for the 1931 graph arc more irregular than those for the other v y a ” atl ,° lls 
one considers the difference in the methods of compilation V* blU wilL ‘" 
the high and low points show up as well as they do The neat lfiat 

well into the reproductive period and, other things being canal t ^ passtd 
increase m tiie crude birth rate mav therefore he exne ?\ Responding 
decade, ^pccieo during the next 
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The effect of the age distribution on the death rale is not so easy* to 
estimate. The upper part of the diagram is the best for this purpose and it 
will be noticed that for each graph some parts are below the line representing 
the average and some parts above it. The death-rate is, however, very high 
during the first few years of life and the number of deaths depends largely on 
the number of children in the age-group 0—5. In 1921 there was a 
comparatively small proportion of children in the age-group 0—5 and the 
number of deaths would be reduced accordingly. The effect of the age 
distribution on the birth and death rales is also discussed in paragraph 48. 

The diagram facing page 76 represents the variation in the age distribution 
of females but it has already been mentioned that the diagram for males is very 
similar. As a matter of fact the graph for males for 1931 is much more regular 
than that for females. In particular, there is a high point in the age-group 
20—25, and also—but not quite so high—in 25-—30. The economic depression 
caused by the slump in prices has caused a great deal of unemployment and 
this has apparently been aggravated by the unusually large proportion of males 
between 20 and 30. 

It is of interest to note that the interval between two successive high (or 
low*) points in the graph for any census year, Lc., the period of the cycle, is 
roughly 30 years, or the duration of a generation. The origin of these waves is 
not known. It is pointed out in paragraph % of the 1921 Census Report that they 
probably existed before the annexation of Upper Burma and may possible go 
back to the wars of a century before. Epidemics which caused a huge loss of 
life might also have played some part in causing these variations. The effect 
of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 on the age distribution of the population 
is discussed at some length in paragraph 117 of the 1921 Census Report, but 
according to paragraph 89 of the same Report the net effect was not appreciable. 
The effect of the Great War upon the age distribution of the male population 
of England and Wales in 1921 is clearly shown on the diagram facing this page. 
The irregularities due to the small proportion of children and of persons 
between the ages of 20 and 40 will be reproduced at future censuses in higher 
age-groups and it will be many years before these irregularities have entirely 
disappeared. 


45. Age distribution of Indians.— The age distribution of Indians 
in Akvab district, where a large number have permanently settled down, is 
very different from the distribution in 

other parts of the province, where “ I 

Indians are usually only temporarily 1 Age dieiribuikin of Indian*. 

resident. In marginal table 1 figures 'whole |v.*W 

have therefore been given for the Indian i Hangoon. 

population uf the province, less Akvab group, - =-- 

district, since figures for the whole FemakiJ MjLc*, Female*. 

province would be representative neither - - - - 

of the Akyab district nor of the n— 5 ... 565 1,732 j 29 m<h 

remainder of th S province Inures £“ ;;; gt IS « Kg 

have also been given for Indian males 15—20 ... 1.033 1,030 1,092 1 , 0*3 

and females in Rangoon. Figures for fj3jj 

previous censuses cannot be given since 40 and over U 2 » 1,721 1,353 

age distribution figures for Indians were Total ... TTT 
not compiled at those censuses, 1 he 
abnormal age distribution of Indian 

males is clearly brought out by the diagram facing this page, where graphs have 
been drawn for Indians and other racial classes. If will be noticed that in the 
whole province less Akyab district 72 per cent of the Indian males were 
between the ages of 15 and 45, only 17 percent being under 15 and II per 
cent over 45'. For Rangoon the figures are still more striking, as many as 
79 per cent of the Indian males being between 1 5 and 45. The age distribution 
of Indian females in the whole province less Akyab district is very different 
from that of the males. There is a comparatively large percentage of females 
in the age-group 0 — 5, The percentage in the age-group 0—5 is much higher 
for Indian females than for Indian males because the total number of females 
is very much less than the total number of males. The high proportion of 
Indian females in the age-group 20—25 and the comparatively small proportion 
in the age-group 15—20 is probably partly due to the tendencies for Indian 
females between the ages of 1 5 and 20 to state higher ages. 


] r Age djtftrthiii 1 tiiitrf It&iJi&ji*, 

Age gn rU p. 

Whole prttTi iicc 

district 

Rangoon. 

littlevw 

Females, 

MjLl'5,. 

Female*. 

0 ^ 5 ... 

5—10 ... 

10-3 5 ... 

15-50 ... 

30—30 ... 

30—10 ^ 

JO ami finer 

565 

535 

576 

1.023 

3.011 

1*301 

1.731 

1,292 

1,0*5 

1*030 

2.227 

1,363 

329 

362 

44* 

1,092 

3,Jin 

2*038 

JJ2I 

MtH 

I h l23 

1,000 

1 ,OSJ 
2,439 
1,504 
1,333 

Total , + . 

JO ,000 

10,000 

10,000 

IQAOO 
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CHAPTER IV. v 


The percentage of tlie population between different ages can be obtained 
very easily from the curves in the diagram facing this page. Curves have ccp 
drawn for the same racial classes as appear in the diagram lacing page / /. 
The percentage between, say, the ages of 18 and 45, is obtained by subtitle ling 
the ordinate at age 18 from that at age 45. Curves of this type are often quite 
smooth even when the figures for the separate class-intervals (in ilu* case 
age-groups) are markedly irregular, 

46. Age distribution of Chinese.—In parts of the Northern Shan 
States, t'£, Kokang, the Chinese are permanently resident and the age 

distribution is therefore different from that 
of Chinese in other parts of the province. In 
marginal table 2 figures have been given for 
Divisional Burma, /.<*., the Shan States and 
Karenin have been excluded. Fnfortu irately, 
comparable figures for previous censuses are riot 
available. The graphs for Chinese males and 
females have been drawn on t lie diagram facing 
page 77 and it will be noticed that the one for 
males resembles the two for Indian males. The 
distribution is, however, not so abnormal, as 
there is a larger proportion of children and of 
persons over 45 years of age and a smaller 
proportion between 15 and 45. The graph for 
Chinese females resembles that for Indian females and is not very different 
from that for indigenous females. The percentage of females in the age-group 
0 —5 is appreciably larger than the percentage for indigenous females but there 
is a smaller percentage in the higher age-groups. The percentage in the age- 
group 15—20 appears to be low but there is no appreciable increase in the 
percentage for 20—25, as Lit the case of Indian females. 

47, Mean Age. —Figures for the mean age at the 1801 and subsequent 

censuses are given in marginal table 3. 
It will be noticed that there was an 
increase from 1891 to 1021 for both 
males and females. During the last 
decade there has been a decrease. It 
has, however, been pointed out in 
previous Census Reports that no con¬ 
clusions can be drawn from the fad 
that there has been an increase or 
decrease in the mean age, without an 
examination of many accompanying 
circumstances. The decrease in the 
mean age during the last decade does 
not necessarily indicate a decrease in 
longevity; it may have been due to an 
increase in the birth-rate or a reduction 

in the infantile mortality, both of which would increase the proportion of 
children in the total population. Ii is also possible that the reduction 
maybe partly due to the change in the method of compiling the figures for 
age-groups. 


3. Mt-dUi Age r 


Year uJ 

CraHtis. 

Total 

Population, 

Indigenous 

fitk* 

Males. 

Female*. 

Maks 

K circuits. 

mi 

2500 

24-91 

247? 

249« 

1901 

25-.2H 

2506 

24 vr 

2510 

mi 

2532 

24'ya 

2502 

25U 

1921 

2570 

2514 

255? 

25 31 

1931 

2502 

24 40 

2474 

24 01 


* iJiuiSrihM* lor Kim 1921 ,-uit] previous CaiEits^i 


2. Age dirtribLlitin of Chinese in 
J)ivlbfi*ia| H fpna, 


Age- gT Jr p. 

Male* 

L’V m 

0- 5 

909 


5—10 

798 

1,395 

10-15 

?m 

1,243 

1 15—20 

894 

972: 

20 30 

2,191 

1,338 

30—40 

1,970 

40 and over 

2,469 

1*599 

Total 

1 0 h 000 

10,000 


40- Vital Statistics* I lie vitsd statistics have already bcui discussed 
hi paragraph 13 of Chapter I. The birth and death rates quoted in marginal 
table 16 of that paragraph were calculated on the 1921 population In most 
countries where the vital statistics are approximately correct it is usual to make 
an allowance for the variation in the population between two census dales In 
calculating the figures for Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII at the end of this 
Chapter the population of the Registration .Area and of each natural division 
has been assumed to increase at a uniform rate between 1921 and 1931 The 
rates m these two subsidiary tables are appreciably less than those 'in the 


from the figures for the increase in the population, liVbinhlnd'deS!^ 
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during 1921—31 were probably not appreciably different from those in Lite 
previous decade, if the deaths due to the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 are 
ignored. 

The figures in Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII are the crude birth and 
death rates, ;.e., the rates obtained by dividing the numbers of births and deaths 
by the total population. But it has already been pointed out in paragraph 
44 of this Chapter that these crude rates depend largely on the age distribution. 
As far as the death-rates are concerned it is usual, in making a comparison 
between the rates at different times or places or for different communities, to 
calculate the specific death rates at different ages, or the standardised death 
rates. For the calculation of the standardised death rate a standard age 
distribution is adopted and the crude death rales are modified to show what 
they would have been if the population had been constituted as to age and Svx 
like the standard population. A standard age distribution has not yet been 
adopted in this province and standardised death rates have therefore not been 
calculated. Specific death rates for different age-groups are given in Subsidiary 
Table IX. The figures in this table have been calculated on the 1921 popula¬ 
tion, no allowance having been made for any increase or decrease of population 
since 1921. According to Subsidiary Table VI there is a considerable 
difference between the rates of variation of the populations of the different age- 
groups and it would he rather a tedious process to calculate the populations for 
the intermediate years. It should also be borne in mind that the rales of 
variation would probably not be uniform throughout the decade. In view also 
of the fact that the figures for births and deaths are not reliable it was 
considered a waste of time to make any adjustments of population for 
intermediate years. The Public Health Department publishes specific death 
rates at different ages only for the total population and not for any religious 
or racial classes. It might he mentioned that if standardised death rates 
for Indians and Chinese were calculated they would differ considerably 
from the crude death rates, since the age distributions for these races are so 
abnormal. 

In calculating the figures in Subsidiary Table X for the average number of 
reported deaths from certain diseases the population has been assumed to 
increase at a uniform rate between 1921 and 1931. These figures are not 
reliable but they perhaps sene to show that the deaths from the epidemic 
diseases of plague, cholera and small-pox arc comparatively small. 

According to the figures published by the Public Health Department there 
lias been an increase since the Last census in the infantile mortality rate (the 
number of deaths under one year per 1,000 live births). The average for the 
years 1926—30 was 207 compared with 186 for 1921—25. The increase is 
probably due to the change in the method of collecting counterfoils. The 
infantile mortality rate is a ratio of deaths to births and birth registration 
appears to have deteriorated more than death registration. The infant 
mortality is still terribly high : more than one quarter of the total number of 
deaths recorded during 1921—30 were of infants under one year. This com pares 
with 8j per cent in England and Wales for the year 1930. 

The birth rates published by the Public Health Department are the crude 
birth nites. But the number of births depends mainly on the number of 
married women at the reproductive ages and the variation in their numbers 
may be very different from that of the total population, in which case the crude 
birth rates would not be reliable measures of the changes in fertility. In most 
countries where accurate figures for births are available it is usual to calculate, 
til addition to the crude birth rate, the ratio of births to the total number of 
women of child-bearing ages or to the number of married women of these ages. 
In England and Wales standard birlh rates have been adopted for different 
ages and an index of fertility is obtained by comparing the actual number of 
births with those that would have been obtained if the standard rates had been 
operating at those ages ; this index of fertility measures the rate of reproduc¬ 
tion in proportion to the opportunity of reproduction, and it is of interest to 
note that, for England and Wales, if the figure for 1921 is taken to be 1,000 then 
the figure for 1930 is only 706, which represents a decrease of nearly 30 per 
cent. This reduction is mainly due to the adoption of methods of birth control. 
Figures are not available for measuring the variation in the fertility of women in 
Burma but there would appear to have been very little change since 1921. 
There is no evidence of the practice of western methods of birth control among 
the indigenous races. 
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It has been mentioned in paragraph 41 oi this Chapter that among the 
indigenous races of the province the recognised number .for a.persons age 
aonears to be the ordinal year of life, j.e the age at the next hirthdnv. In the 
death returns compiled by the Public Health Department a person whose age 
has been returned as (sav) 35 is assumed to have completed 35 years of life. 
Rut the age recorded vs,' in the majority of cases, only a guess and the same 
age would probably be recorded whether the age asked for was the age at the 
last, nearest, or next birthday. In these circumstances it might be argued that 
the age- recorded is more likelv to be the age at the nearest birthday. It is lor 
consideration therefore whether it would not be advisable to record the age at 
the nearest birthday and to compile the returns of deaths for the different age- 
groups in the same wav as the population figures were compiled at the I«] 
census Rut it is probably not worth while making any attempt to improve 
the vital statistics either by improving the records of age or by making esti¬ 
mates of population for post-censal yeara, so lung as the registration of hirths 
Hid deaths is so defective. Rut improvement of registration will cost money 
and it seems improbable, in view of the financial stringency, that Burma will be 
able to afford reliable vital statistics in the near future. 
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Subsidiary Table L— Age distribution of 10,000 of each st*,v in the Province 

ami each Nahtral Division. 


Natural 

LHvL^cQri. 

1 

Age 

Gfoup, 

2 


1921 L 

191 L 

1901 - 

Mjllc*. 

3 

]-\i i [ lak-H , 

4 

Males. 

5 

FenaIts. 

6 

.Males. 

7 

8 

Male*. 

9 

Females. 

10 

Province 

0-1 

257 

263 

£54 

056 

018 

041 

02$ 

252 


I'—2 

26? 

294 

2t0 

228 

217 

236 

24$ 

266 


2—3 

271 

m 

232 

256 

266 

289 

293 

315 


3—1 

260 

28 7 

270 

2*9 

302 

323 

30-? 

326 


-1-5 

260 

578 

24H 

269 

269 

291 

272 

287 


0-5 

1.3^ 

1,435 

1.194 

1,298 

1+272 

1,380 

1,350 

1,446 


5—10 

1*214 

1.245 

1,205 

1,273 

1,276 

1,34! , 

1,232 

1+2*2 


10—15 

1,130 

1.13ft 

1,152 

1,132 

1,163 

1,126 

1.083 

1,042 


15—20 

927 

1,004 

977 

1,071 

893 

967 

$74 

961 


20-25 

93s 

1,004 

910 

948 

857 

$84 

833 

929 


IS—30 

. 

852 

866 

$19 ] 

*60 i 

810 

909 

857 


30—35 

836 

737 

*3 3 

710 

$46 

737 

$77 

766 


35—40 

657 

556 

639 

538 

m 

578 

64$ 

547 


40—45 

550 

499 

603 

561 

594 

557 

567 

523 


45—50 

413 

390 

433 

m 

399 

365 

396 

361 


50-55 

353 i 

351 

410 

413 

570 

3*4 

33t 

393 


55—60 

271 

271 

234 

239 

223 

231 

231 

236 


60-05 

227 

m 

262 

259 1 

263 

m 

) 



65-70 

122 

125 

122 

119 

124 

122 

559 

657 


70 it Dvizr. 


371 . 

178 

227 

183 

246 

1 


Huffman ... 

0^5 

1,314 ( 

um 

U95 

1.505 

1 H 0?0 

1,556 

1.554 

1.461 


S—10 

1,217 

1 >249 

i , t or 

1,274 

3,257 

1,340 

1,230 

1,286 


10—15 

1,137 

1,144 

1*163 

1,152 

1,174 

3,145 

1,114 

1+075 


15—20 

931 

1+004 

978 

1,073 

89* 

972 

8$6 

975 


20- 40 

3*308 

5.152 

3.239 

2,999 

3,27* 

3,002 

3,32* 

3,065 


40—60 

t ,590 

1,523 

1,666 

1,604 

3,561 

1,525 

1.547 

1,495 


60 A uVtT. 

j03 

520 

561 

m 

560 | 

680 

541 

643 

DtU? 

0—5 

1,245 

1,450 

1,154 

1.351 

1,200 

1,420 

1,290 

1,522 


S-io 

1,174 

1,2*0 

1.H7 

1,312 

1,199 

1,382 

MSS 

1,355 


10—15 

Ml? 

i,Us5 

1,141 

1,100 

1,167 1 

1,191 

1,11$ 

1 + 146 


15-20 

m 

1,019 

963 

1,094 

911 

1,0l8 

914 

1,011 


20—H) 

3,459 

1.LS4 

3.459 

3,102 

3,54$ 

3,123 

3,582 

3.143 


40-60 

1,59$ 

3 ,471 

1,630 

1,50* 

1,47* 

l n 387 

1,443 

1,314 


60S over. 

469 

42B 

506 

453 

497 

473 

465 

479 

C<uit 

0-5 

1,436 

1,559 

1,256 

1.383 

1,266 

i*4i6 

1,262 

1+443 , 


5-io 

1,2b 1 

1,324 

1*310 

J.426 

1,270 

1,407 

1,271 

1,384 


10—15 

IJ79 

3,187 

1,182 

1,171 

U48 

1+132 

1.151 

1,168 


15—20 

927 

3,023 

959 i 

1,04* 

902 

W& 

932 

1+049 


20—40 


3,013 

3,195 ; 

2,974 

3,353 

3.065 

3.374 

3.033 


40-60 

1,541 

3,423 

1,562 

1,466 

1,566 

1.465 

1,531 

1.434 


60 & over, 

475 

471 

536 

527 

495 

519 

479 

489 ; 

Cd l[ re 

0*—S 

1+M5 

1,35$ 

1,234 

1,241 

1+362 

i r 34i 

1.473 

1*416 


5-10 

1.253 

1,203 

1*219 

1,191 

1+336 

1,290 

1,283 

1,201 


10—15 

E,!S3 

1,112 

1,197 

1,126 

1.213 

1,113 

1 + 120 

1,000 


15-20 

918 

977 

1,008 

1,065 

$88 

926 

*40 

*99 


20-40 

3,173 

3,105 

2,974 

2,892 

2.910 

2.SS1 

2.979 

2,983 


40-60 

I^JI 

Ml i 

1,72| 

1,732 

1,61$ 

1.657 

1.639 

1.655 ! 


60 £ over. 

567 

634 

647 

753 

673 

$22 ' 

606 

843 

North u- 

0—5 

1.3S0 

1.422 

MU 1 

1,232 

1.243 

1.377 

1.2*7 

1.377 


5 (0 

1,156 

3,172 

1,156 

1,226 

1.167 

1+258 

ws 

E.258 


10—15 

I.M1 

1,084 

1,07* 

1,099 

1.039 

J +084 

937 

1,0*4 


15^20 

956 

1,033 

954 

1,036 

853 

925 

$5$ 

925 


20-40 

3,375 

3,237 

3,359 

3,099 

3,437 

3,110 

3,392 

3,110 


40-60 

1,636 

1,530 

1,850 

1,699 

3,802 

1,665 

t.7S6 

1,665 


60 & over, 

443 

516 

492 

609 

461 

581 

445 

581 

Cfoin 

0-5 

1,719 

U44 

1.060 

1.293 

1,436 

1,504 

1*245 

1.296 


5-10 

1,290 

3,187 

1.383 

1.340 

1+340 

1,280 

1+225 

1+266 : 


10—15 

1,3 20 

1,003 

1,146 

3,024 

1,049 

942 

1 + 116 

1,046 i 


15—20 

i$48 

912 

961 

977 

897 

938 

798 

749 


20—40 

3,051 

3,262 

3,121 

3,362 

3,235 

3.376 

2,S34 

2,826 


40 *. 60 

l t 56? 

1,488 

1,629 

1,562 

IMS 

1,401 

2.065 

2,014 


60 & over. 

405 

404 

492 

442 

45$ 

469 

719 

$03 

Salween i+ * 

0-5 

1.474 

U09 

1.374 

1.415 

1+487 

1.505 

\.m 

1.B67 


5—10 

1,224 

1,212 

3,311 

1,250 

1,342 

1.338 , 

1.188 

1.192 


10-15 

1,090 

.1,101 

1.069 

981 

95$ 

915 

894 

*25 


15-20 

846 

99& 

*40 

997 

749 

917 1 

740 

96$ 


20—40 

3.465 

3,4 3 2 

3,284 

3,380 

3.471 

3.668 

3,651 

3,651 


40—60 

(.544 

1,397 

1,70* 

1,564 

1.034 

1.265 

1,624 

1,324 


CO £ over. 

357 

351 

414 

410 

3S9 

304 

m 

373 

, Shan 

0-5 

1.341 

1,445 

ueo 

1,335 

1,254 

1,514 

1.519 

1.554 


5—10 

IMS 

1.22U 

1,2411 

3,260 

1,412 

1,34* 

1,250 

1,249 


10—15 

1,079 

1JW 

1,066 

992 

1+091 

1,004 

876 

782 


15-20 

,J 2 I 

1.010 

9S3 

1,073 

$61 

926 

790 

$66 


20—40 

3,456 

3.265 

3,143 

3.073 

2.93? 

3,057 

3 r 304 

3+385 


40-60 

1,561 

1,420 

1+814 

1.636 

1.780 

1,614 

1,757 

t ,614 


60 & aver. 

467 

536 

594 

733 

665 

737 

701 

770 

Mean Aue 

- 

25-02 

04-40 

25-70 

2514 

05>30 

04-9$ 

25-28 

| 05-06 
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CHAPTER IV 


Subsidiary Table II.— A& distribution of 10,000 of each sex for the 
Indigenous population of the provittct* 

—The m\ feme* law been cafcribUil from Oit for fndtgctto^^^ 

[mperiu] Tablt XYlli ; for pr^viou:*. cci^iittd fig^Tes have been given fur tlic Budding t ■ 

province, 


Agc-(D*»P> 
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0-1 

1-2 

2— 3 

3— 4 
4~5 

0-5 

5— W 
10—15 
!5 -in 
2^25 

23 50 
30—35 
35-40 
40-—15 
45-50 

5^-55 
33-00 
< 0-65 
05-70 
70 and Cft ff 

M turn BK^ 


Males. 

Female*. 

l'J3l 

? 

3 

1911 

4 

1901 

5 

mi 

6 

1931 

7 

1921 

* 

1911 

9 

I9QI 

10 

L$9l 

It 

272 

255 

234 

245 

20 * 

2*0 

259 

243 

255 

312 

2^2 

224 

233 

205 

221 

2*9 

227 

235 

266 

224 


243 

2*0 

310 

2*2 

m 

251 

284 

313 ! 

2*5 

2 $$ 

283 

321 

325 

327 

2*3 

2*4 

32d 

373 

324 ! 

274 

200 

2B6 

28* 

265 

274 

265 

m 

2*5 

264 

1,397 

1*265 

1454 1 

1.433 

1(393 

1,414 

1 P 2S6 1 

1,372 

1(442 

l p 407 

l t 2^2 

l h 271 ' 

1,355 

1,301 

1,309 

1,236 

S.260 

1(344 

1,277 

i h 2S6 

1J36 

L t 223 

1,236 

U43 

1,255 

1.134 

1J46 

1 1,140 

1,046 

1,155 1 

91 li 

]$02 

890 

877 

923 

1,002 

1,082 

%6 

961 

1,023 

m* 

*62 

775 

*28 1 

*3* 

997 

941 

*64 

917 

901 

y.j>$ 

777 

760 

*2* 

791 

848 

801 

792 

850 

795 

776 

722 

767 

799 

728 

737 

6*7 

727 

756 

676 

604 

bUd 

656 

626 

622 

560 

539 

5*4 

552 

544 

532 

571 

566 

539 

537 

504 

55* 

552 

521 

514 

412 

446 

409 

407 

4tK> 

307 

406 

374 

m 

363 

361 

410 

373 

, 383 

370 

35* 

41* 

3*4 

395 

396 

2tt 3 

252 

241 

244 

234 

27* 

251 

242 

241 

237 

239 

274 

27* 


r ^ + 

229 

264 

27* 


«■■ 

130 

133 

m 

592 

600 

130 

126 

m 

673 

703 

158 

192 

I m 


... 

176 

235 

253 



£474 

£5*7 

2&DZ 

2AU7 

£475 

24 61 

25'31 

2511 

2510 

24-9B 


Subsidiary Table IIL — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain races. 

(The figures in (hi* table have been compiled frtxn Imperial Ihble VIII ; the ages are given 
lo lhe nearest birthday.) 


1 

Mjletf 

Females. 

Face, 






44 mid 






44 and 


0-6 

7—13 

14—16 

17 — 23 

2^43 

over, 

0-6 

7—13 

14—16 

17—23 

2+«—43 

OVCf 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

!3 

Arakanese and Y an bye 

168 

173 

frl 

117 ' 

293 

185 

m 

161 

63 

133 

278 

199 

Tavoyan 

196 i 

1*3 

72 

123 

257 

169 

m 

176 

61 1 

14* 

25* 

364 

Mcrgi t*C 

206 

191 

64 

119 

267 

153 

206 

186 

63 

139 

268 

138 

Chin Gntyji - - 

227 

164 

63 

10* 

2*6 

352 

22* 

142 

58 

123 

m 

347 

Kii^iin <■* 

152 

16* 

*5 

12* 

329 

13* 

140 

142 

60 

142 

343 

167 

Shan 

1*0 

15* 

56 

116 

31* 

172 

1*4 

157 

63 1 

142 

291 

163 

Man (Taisiin^J 

214 

190 

6* 

120 

251 

157 1 

220 

175 

66 

HI 

253 

145 

Palitmig 

i 190 

173 

68 

125 

295 

149 

199 

164 

69 

140 

27* 

150 

Sgaw Kami 

195 

172 

64 

1 114 

295 

100 

199 

16* 

62 

136 

288 

147 

F*'0 Karen 

195 

178 

66 

117 

284 

100 

200 

173 

62 

143 

274 

14* 

TiLitlgUui 

193 

472 

67 

116 

m 

171 

198 

1 165 

64 

137 

275 

16! 

Artkan Mahometlan ... 

241 

180 

71 

99 

268 

132 

260 

19* 

67 

]34 

23* 

103 

Telugu -** 

31 

43 

33 

100 

622 

102 

157 

122 

41 

166 

443 

69 


Subsidiary Table [V.—Proportion of children wider 14 and of persons over 
43 to those aged 14—13 in certain races; also of married females aged 
14 —13 fir 100 females. 


(The figures in this Cable have been compiled from Imperial Table VU1 ; (.he ages are 
given to the nearest birthday.) 


Race. 

Proportion of children 

both sea lcs, per 100 

Proportion of person* over 

43 per 100 aged 14—43, 

NiimbLTuf mat- 
ri nl taiibc* 1 
aibtd 14-43 m- 
1SH f fpiadn «T 

*U 

Person* aged 
14- 43 

AlarTiud 
females aged 
34—^43. 

yaks. 

Female*. 1 

Arakanete and Yanbye 

IM 

■PP*P 

70 1 

231 

39 

42 

31 

Tavoyan 


+ ■* 


81 

2*5 

38 

35 

20 

Ucrguttt 

m 

+ i- 

*¥P- 

!)6 

281 

34 

29 

2* 

CJia Group 

■■i* 

rift ft 

+ 4 I 

81 

249 

33 

30 

30 

Kacliiii 

m-m* 

■■■ft 

*4v 

55 

176 

26 1 

30 

33 

Shan 

mm* 


„ r 

69 

210 

35 

33 

33 

1 Men rraMagi 

• •* 

--- 

Ml 

»*; 

295 

36 

32 

27 

Palsuiig 

■■ ■ 

■ ri* 

H + B 

74 

255 

31 

31 

2S 

Sgaw Karen 


-IP 

■■■ 

77 

Mi 

34 

30 

26 

Fwo Karen 


B + P 

■ B + 

79 

273 

34 

31 

27 

Taungtht* 


fi ■ 

... 

77 

253 

37 

34 


Arakan Malwnnodan 

.Irft 

P- + 

101 

264 

30 

23 

w 

Tdugt, 


BI4 

aH 

13 

11? 

12 

11 

56 
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SUBSIDIARY tables. 

Subsidiary Table V.— proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 fo those aged 
— 40 ■ ulso of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females oj all ages. 


1 


PrupuriauEi of children under 10 iboth 
sexes' per 100 

Proportion of posom over 60 per 100 
aged 15—40, 

proportion *4 
married females 
aged 15—40 per 

IDO females of 
alt ages, 

DEsLriut and Natural 

’cfsoti tagtrd 15 - 40, 

Alnrried females 
aged 15—40. 

1931. 

19*1. 

1911. 









I 

13 

73 

= 

I 

0 

H 

E 

3 

l 

is 

E 

5 



1 


§ 

2 

Ch 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

v 

lik 

9 

7- 

10 

Ur 

a 

12 

£ 

13 

ST" 

14 

15_ 

16 

Province 


62 

60 

66 

205 

201 

211 

12 

10 

15 

L5 

14 

16 

26 

25 

26 

Blu man, 

+IF 

63 

60 

64 

m | 

m 

m 

12 

15 

15 

15 ' 

15 

11 

as 

25 

05 

Dtlta 


M? 

57 

NJ 

712 

2to 

2m 

22 

10 

11 

n 

JJ 

12 

u 

26 

27 

Raugtxrti 

ln*eiil 

KauEhawmldy 
j Tharrawaddy 

Pego 

-in 

Hcn^ada 
Myaungmya 
' il nubia 

Pynpyu 

TOtUlgOO 

Thalon 

- 

26 
00 
63 
63 ! 
02 
63 
65 
61 
61 
61 
60 
71 

23 

59 
56 
64 

60 

58 
62 
60 
fH 
60 

59 
67 

21 

j 5: 

68 

61 

63 

to 

63 

66 

61 
to 1 
73 1 

146 
■ 232 
\ 229 
196 
211 
205 
226 1 
2m 
224 
228 
189 
248 

133 

217 

219 

TOO 

206 

198 

2i3 

205 

729 

205 

192 1 

239 

m 

; 2ii 

205 

2138 

207 

213 

209 

220 

212 

200 

244 

12 
12 ' 
a 1 

13 
10 

14 ! 
12 
a 
n 

$ 

a 

a 

n 

10 

(0 

u 1 

9 
12 

10 
10 

9 

4 1 
13 

13 

12 

12 

13 

13 

It 

15 
i 2 

14 
14 

9 

It 

11 

11 1 
10L 
IQ 1 

11 

10 
12 

11 

12 

10 

4 

i» 

13 

11 

12 

14 
12 
14 

11 

13 

13 

9 

a 

12 

10 

a 

13 

11 

33 

II 

37 

31 

32 

J 24 

1 25 

26 

26 

26 

23 

27 ! 

24 
26 

28 
24 

33 

25 

25 

26 
26 
26 ' 
24 
26 

23 

27 

26 

24 

33 

1 26 

27 

27 

26 

25 

28 
as | 

27 

28 

25 

Coast 

Hi' 

69 

to 

H 

2/J 

2W 

20$ 

22 

12 

/J 

13 


13 

27 

27 

2S 

Akyil-v 

Kyaukpyu 

Sanduway 

Amherst 

Tavrjry 

M ergui 

■ ■» 

ill 

p J B 

67 

66 

67 

h4 

6# 

to 

65 

65 
67 

m 

66 
61 

60 

62 

to 

to 

7i 

65 

199 

iso 

Ito 
248 1 
237 
218 

199 

176 

188 

243 

285 

220 

183 

lto 

1-/0 

241 

258 

223 

10 

14 

13 

12 

13 

11 

10 

IK 

14 

11 

32 

9 

12 

16 

14 

13 

, 15 
u 

O 

38 

3 3 
11 
14 
11 

10 

14 1 

13 

12 

15 

12 

12 
1,7 
13 
It 1 

17 

11 

30 

2S 

28 

25 

24 

28 

29 

2$ 

28 

25 
23 

26 

31 

29 

29 

26 

22 

26 

C^jv/rf 

+ ■ ■ 


e2 

76 

204 

2 $1 

2/3 

14 

26 

lo 

JO 

13 

22 

25 

24 

24 

Pronu; 

Thayoteiyo 

1 Pak^kki 

M hihu 

Mag we 

Majidalny 

Kyiutie 

1 MdJttiti 

Yamcthtn 

Myingyui 

Shwclxi 

Sugaing 

Lower C&indwfu 

■fe-i P 

§ + + 

■i ■ + 

>■4 

59 

63 

09 

59 
62 
51 

60 
66 
65 
63 

65 

66 
70 

56 

62 

70 

58 

61 

46 

55 

60 

63 

63 

64 
to 
69 

63 
to 

74 

70 

72 
56 

64 

73 

71 
76 

75 
73 
78 

179 

397 

217 

xm 

221 

177 

174 

224 

2STM 

217 

200 

223 

211 

ito 
195 
216 
m 
211 
| 367 

107 

305 

197 

215 

201 

226 

209 

198 
198 
223 
l 230 
245 
188 
186 
244 
208 
240 
218 
244 
736 

13 

13 

14 
12 
13 
10 
13 
16 
13 

15 
15 
15 
17 

12 

12 

16 

15 

16 

14 

15 

19 

14 

15 

16 

17 

20 

I 2 

H 

16 

35 

15 
12 
18 

19 

16 
18 

20 
19 
22 

a 

14 

20 

18 

18 

17 

19 

22 

18 
30 
22 
21 
26 

15 
17 

17 

18 
36 
14 
18 

18 

16 

19 

20 
21 
25 

15 

17 

23 
22 
i M 
21 

23 
22 
19 
22 

24 
26 
31 

28 

26 

24 
26 
23 

27 

28 
22 
26 
23 

25 

23 

24 

25 

25 

24 

25 
23 

25 

26 
22 
25 
22 
23 
22 
22 

26 

27 

24 

25 

31 

25 

25 

21 

26 

22 

23 

21 

21 

AferlA 


59 

56 

to 

2*7 

, utf 

m 

10 

22 

11 

IS 

11 

14 

2 S’ 

26 

27 

lihaiTio 

Myikywa 

Katha 

Upper Chhidwin 

■r-i-i 

■ T + 

56 

52 

65 

61 

50 

43 

62 

60 

53 

45 

67 

65 

172 

174 

203 

188 

im 

15$ 

188 

202 

178 

l7l 

196 

196 

10 

8 

a 

ii 

14 

10 

12 

12 

It 

9 

13 

11 

17 

12 

15 

14 

ID 

7 

12 

12 

15 

17 

15 

14 

28 

29 

26 

28 

26 

29 

27 

25 

27 

28 

27 

27 1 

Chifi 

■ - i 

74 

63 

66 

210 

m 

197 

10 

10 

12 

10 

11 

11 

20 

27 

00 

4rafcui Hill Tmeia 
Chin HOIs 

56 

76 

50 

65 

51 

69 

132 

223 

126 
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133 
21 2 

n 

io 

9 

10 

1 14 

12 

12 

10 

15 

10 

13 

10 

38 

28 

36 

1 26 

35 | 
27 

Salween 

mm* 

62 

63 

■ it 

m 

207 

m ■ + 

0 

3 

10 

0 

»* 

*« 

'20 

26 


Sal weeii 

Kartuitu 

+ 1 ■ 

61 

64 

62 

64 

65 

a pp* 

232 

m 

228 

192 

, 210 

8 

i 

8 

8 

9 

11 

8 

M 

8 

■ ■ + 

7 

tit 

25 

28 

25 

27 

29 

Shan 

IP ■ 

60 

50 

66 

104 

1B$ 

215 

n 

15 

14 

IB 

10 

19 

n 

26 

05 

, Northern Shan States 
South cm Shun States 

59 

61 

60 

58 

to 

, 196 

176 

i m 
184 

215 

212 

10 

11 

13 

12 

14 

15 

20 

16 

16 

18 

21 

17 
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28 

3D 
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i | 26 
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chapter IV, 


Subsidiary Table VI .—Variation in population at certain age-periods. 

Not* in £akuiaiui(’ Uiesc vurfatimi* increases n{ population due to extensions of the cetmaa KiiniLa have 
beta ejteluded. 




Variation per cent En population. ■ — 

lor decrease!. 

Natural Division. 

1 

Period, 

2 

All Agil* 

\ 

ti-^10 

4 

10—13 

5 

| 15—10 

6 

40-60 

7 

69 and 
over. 

8 

Province 

Surmdn 

Delta ... | 

Coa*l 

Centre 

Xwlh 

Chin 

L 

Salween, 

Shan 

1901-1911 
19H- m 
, 1921- 1931 
1901- 1911 
1911- 1921 
m-1931 
mn— i9n 
i9u —mt 
1921- 1931 
1901-^1911 
1911 —1921 
1921-1931 
iwi —iqii 

1911—1 921 
1921- lyjii 
mi—mi 

1911^ 1021 
1921—1931 
1901—1911 
1911- Ml 
1921 1031 
1901—1911 
1911- Ml 
1921-1931 
1901-1911 
1911 1921 j 
1921-1931 

150 

as 

100 

147 

9-3 

11-7 

158 

13 3 
117 

1 55 
ith 
15‘4 
128 
71 
« . 
172 ! 
55 

19 6 

31-4 
i - 76 

9-1 

*5 
- frD 

m 

4’3 

5 *7 

14- 1 

2:3 

165 

15- 1 

3’5 

171 

176 

62 

I7l 

155 
\2'1 J 
203 
119 

- PS 

156 

19 0 

- 06 

19 4 
453 

- 14-S 
212 

07 

19-4 

4-3 

m 

237 

8-4 

10*2 

215 

9'2 

ItH 

207 

94 

310 

I3'6 

152 

15 0 
239 
70 
68 
339 
86 

10 0 
211 
25 
73 

Ualu not 
5^9 
4-7 
46-7 
£6 

12 Q 

12-9 

lc-g 

124 

131 

JP2 

12“9 

147 

1P4 

12 3 
I4‘4 
97 

14 7 

10 9 
>22 
117 
12-3 
6"5 
127 
541 
- 80 
4-7 

it a i fable h 

7'fl 

05 

7-s 

10*9 

10-4 

m 

14‘4 
4-5 
16-3 
15-9 
&A 
207 
HO 
to z 
I60 

It’S 

130 

122 

na 

16 . 
18 3 

87 

- 12 

- 09 

- 18 
513 

s-e 

- n-9 

15’5 

6-2 

- 8-fi 

14 2 

4 l fl 

- 53 
15*4 
161 | 

- 0 -8 
193 
]07 

53 

21 0 

17 1 

27 

116 

- 61 
168 
122 

- 3 5 

- 20*0 
^ 4’3 

- 4-3 

- 30"8 

- 157 

98 

- 1-7 

- 20-1 


Subsidiary Table VII .-—Reported birth rate by sex and Natural Division 

Note ;_See Hire note above Subsidiary Table VI1 1 




NumbiT of birth* per 1,000 of ir»al populali™. 

Year. 


Kcgislrolkm Area, 

DeHA 

Coast 

Centre. 

1 


Male*. 

2 

Fun .ile % 

3 

M aka, 

1 4 

Ftinaki*. 

5 

Male*, 

6 

Females 

7 

Male?, 

8 

Fern at es. 

9 

Average lor 
the decade. 

1922 

1923 
*924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

13-5 

153 

15 0 

14 8 

13 7 
115 
1.V3 
12-0 
123 

12 4 
(34 

12'@ 

14 5 
143 
140 

178 
IPS 

3 2"8 | 
114 
317 
118 
127 

11-7 

132 
135 
139 
i t$ 
10-4 
IT7 , 
99 
107 
106 
icrs 

110 

116 

127 

13 0 

12 0 
99 

m 

9 2 
96 
100 
101 

141 

154 

147 

139 

13'4 

147 

137 

116 

13 5 
14-2 
157 

15'2 

34 | 

138 
1*8 
122 
(37 
129 
120 
12-7 
133 , 
144 

15-2 

175 

371 

162 

H7 

140 
150 

14 2 

141 
138 
156 

m 

168 

16 3 
15'6 1 
140 

13 3 

14 6 
137 
136 
131 
150 


subsidiary Table VIII .-Reported death rate by sex and Natural Division, 

l*« Bn"na« natural *k vision. Jn I'*'t>irfh^ S?** 1 p»t™«utoivfciwi, <rf 

" d 


■ --- Jf *. »LI ~ |,| []| III 

increase at a uniform rale between 1921 am,I 1931 



Number tif 

t1«ll„ „f mb sex per 1,000 of pontat loo of U* am* 

Year. 

kcgJalFOttrji] Area. 

Dc 

•htL 

Coast. 

Centre. 

1 

Males, 

2 

Female*. 

3 

Mate*. 

<1 

Female*. 

5 

Males. 

6 

Female*. 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Average for 
the decade. 

mi 

1922 

1933 

19Z4 

1925 

1926 

1927 
; 192 a 

1929 

1930 

m 

222 

22’8 

2rt 

21 5 

18 5 
KH 
190 
207 
207 
m 

10-3 

207 

an 

197 

202 

17 4 
192 

17 5 
170 
196 
lH r 6 

IM 

23 0 
228 
200 
193 

17 0 

193 

116 , 

174 

in 

146 

m 

21 5 

21 2 

18 5 
in 

J57 

187 

15-9 

157 

IS 4 

13 H 

m 

212 

2V6 
IT $ 
W2 
168 
177 

17 0 
ira 
18"0 * 
161 

IT'S 

206 

206 

169 

156 

165 

17 S 
168 

17 S 
in 
160 

8 

25-e 

216 

23 5 
238 
262 
209 
2Z5 
217 
3#-S 
263 
257 

9 

21-9 

198 

21 1 
219 
238 , 

194 

209 1 

J9J 

229 

248 

245 




































































SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 85 

Subsidiary Table IX. —Reported den tit rait by stw and ttge in decode and in selected 
yean per mi He living at some age according fo the Census of 1921. 


NuTf,=—T hese figures refer only to the Fegntration Area. 



Averagy 

1921—1930. 

im 

1924. 

1925. 

1929. 

1930. 


Males. 

Femato. 

Stales. 

Ferrule*. 

Male*. 

Female,*, 

Main*. 

Female*. 

M.ilts, 

Females, 

Malta. 

Females. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

J 

f 

9 

Ifl 

£1 

12 

13 

All ages 

Sl-Sfl 

2051 

25-09 

21-M 

m 7 

zo-sa 

19‘29 < 

18-16 

£282 

2F46 

21-02 

20-61 

0- 5 

6#36 

5978 

7105 

6000 

7r-W 

6157 

6110 

5312 

75 36 

65'34 

72-43 

6373 

S-10 

JFM 

ras 

ota 

958 

9 42 

9 27 

775 

7 71 

9'40 

903 

831 

822 

W-IS 

608 

584 

722 

fi?9 

#99 

6 66 ! 

5*58 

5 31 

550 

5'34 

401> 

473 

ss — 3T> 

8 93 

802 

10 42 

916 

9 58 

889 


"35 

849 

7'30 

727 

679 

210—40 

J2K» 

I WO 

U’36 

1339 | 

1255 

12 82 

10 W 

in 7 

12 2" 

12 80 

l#5t 

1178 

40—40 ... | 

2033 

1701 

2252 

18 29 

2070 

1 7 09 

<787 

15 07 

21 13 

1753 

rs'is 

1702 

60 and over 

5847 

57 29 

61^7 

58'52 j 

5709 

5646 

53*25 j 

52 30 

6216 

62 81 

62*39 

6231 


Subsidiary Table X.— -Reported deaths from certain diseases per nrilte of each sex. 

NotK—The total miobars refer mily in \hn Hegistraliofi Area. The ralir* per LOGO of each =ex are ekcri in italics bdem- 
thc absoJuLu fi Hurts and Mi CalcMlattag Iheae ratios the r- ipufaticm of I he Ki^n.iiuju Area hit- been a^iumd h , inerta-sc ul a uniform 
rate between 1 921 jmf] 1931, 




Aetna! number oi deaths in 

Average 
for [he 
decade. 

Diseases. 

£ex, 

1921. 

1922. 

m 

1024. 

1925 

1926, 

19Z7. 

1928. 

1929. 

1030, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

LI 

!2 

13 

All Game* 

Made 

i 22.480 
22 m lV 

127,449 
22'$4 

119,505 
24 69 

3 22,951 
2146 

! 106.0334 
1547 

118,943 

2#32 

1 1 2,408 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sex, 


49, Statistical References.—There arc no special tables ior sex 
among the Imperial Tables; the distinction is so important that separate ngnre? 
for each sex Arc given in all of them. The following six subsidiary tables, 
appended to this Chapter, have been compiled to illustrate special aspects ot 

].—Number of females per 1,000 males ill 1901, 1911, 1-1 mid 
1931 for Districts and Natural Divisions. 

[1.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods bj 
race at each of the last three Censuses. 

HI.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by 
Race and Natural Division. 

[V.—Number of females per 1,000 males for selected races. 

V._Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex 

during the decades 1911—1930 and 1931—1930. 

VI.—-Actual number of deaths reported for each sex at different ages 
for the dtrade 1921—30 and selected years thereof. 

Reference might also he made to Subsidiary Tables VII to X of Chapter IV 
which give the birth and death rates instead of the actual numbers of births 
and deaths, given in Subsidiary Tables V and VI of this Chapter. Sex-ratios 
for Indian immigrants (and for the numerically important Indian races) are 
given for selected areas in Subsidiary Table VII of Chapter III. 

As far as is known there arc no serious inaccuracies in the sex statistics. 
The sex-ratios may however be taken to be correct only when they are based 
on the total populations. The ratios for the different age-groups are subject 
to considerable errors owing to inaccuracies in the returns for age. This is 
discussed in paragraph 53. 


50. Definition of Sex-ratio. —The sex-ratio is usually expressed as 
the number of males per 100 females, hut in Indian Census Reports it appears 
to be expressed as the number of females per 100 or 1.000 males and it is 
accordingly used in this sense in this Report. The words 11 low ratio " and 
44 high ratio" have been used to denote ail excess of males and females, 
respectively, and “ an increase in the sex-ratio” means 11 an increase in the 
ratio of females to males ". 


51. Comparison with Other Countries.—The sex-ratio is deter¬ 
mined by the numbers of births and deaths and the amount of migration and it 
is important to separate as far as possible the effects of mortality and migration. 
This is usually done by calculating the sex-ratio for tile natural population (see 
Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I) as well as fur the actual population. Figures 
for the actual and natural populations in India and Burma for the last three 

censuses arc given in marginal table 1. 
It will be noticed that iti India as a 
whole migration dots not greatly affect 
the sex-proportions, that there has been 
an appreciable reduction in the sex-ratio 
since 1*01, and that the sex-ratio for 
the natural population is much smaller 
than iri Burma, The low sex-ratio in 
India is due to the relatively high 
female mortality. The reasons for this 
high mortality have been given in 
paragraph 275 of the India Census 
Report for 1911. It will also be noticed 
that there is a verv big difference 
between the sex-ratio m Burma for the actual and natural populations. This 
is caused by the large immigrant population in Burma, a very large proportion of 
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2. b\tnal« l*. J r 1,000 inalrt 
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whom are males. In 1931 the number of immigrants was 775,963, the number 
of males being 633,745 and the females 142,21?, giving^ sex-jatio of only 224 
females per 1,000 males, Indian immigrants amounted to 6 j0 t 0J0 and bad a 
sex-ratio of 191 while Chinese immigrants numbered ‘>0,076, with a sex-ratio of 
264. According to marginal table 1 there has been very little change in the 
sex-ratio of the natural population of Burma since l‘X)!. During the last 
decade there lias been a small increase in the sex-ratio of the actual population ; 

during the two previous decades there were _ 

small decreases. As regards the other Indian 
provinces the differences between the sex-ratios 
for the actual and natural populations are 
determined by the direction of migration. At 
the 1921 census in Assam, Bengal and Bombay 
the proportion of females was higher in the 
natural population than in the actual population ; 
in Bihar and Orissa, Madras, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces the reverse was the ease. The 
figures are given in marginal table 2 . It will be 
noticed that there are considerable differences 
between the sex-ratios for the natural populations 
in the different provinces. The Central Provinces 
and Madras are the only ones that have an excess 
of females ; Bihar and Orissa is on the border line. 

Sex-ratios for a few countries outside India 
The year of the census is given in brackets after 
the name of the country. The high ratios hi the 
European countries arc partly due to migration 
and this also accounts for the low ratios in the 
United States, Canada anti Australia. Figures 
for sex-ratio of the natural population of the 
countries given in marginal table 3 art not 
available but generally it may be said that there 
is a tendency inmost countries for the females 
to be in excess. Burma is therefore n< > exception 
in having more females than males in its natural 
population. As already mentioned the low rates 
for most of the other provinces in India are due 
to the high female mortality. The high ratio in 
Burma is due to the large percentage of females 
among the Burmese, for whom the sex-ratio is 
1,046, the ratio for other indigenous races being 
only 1,004. 

52. Sex-ratios by Natural Divisions.— Sex-ratios for the actual 
and natural populations arc given for the whole province, natural divisions and 
districts at each of the last four censuses in Subsidiary I able l. Hgures for 
the natural divisions have been extracted and are given in table 4 below. It 


are given in marginal table 3. 
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m 

will be noticed that in 1 ( >0I the sex-ratios of the actual population of the 
Bumian division varied from 865 in the Delta to 1,093 in the Centre subdivision. 
These extreme ratios were largely due to the immigration {mostly males) into 
the Delta from the Centre subdivision and outside the province. Since 1901 
til is immigration has decreased in volume and the proportion of females in the 
Delta has steadily increased while there has been a corresponding decrease in 
the proportion of females in the Centre subdivision, Henzada is the only 
district in the Delta which lias had an excess of females at the last four 
censuses; Thanawaddy had an excess of females in 1911 and 1931 and an 
excess of males in 1001 and 1921 while in the other districts of the Delta there 
has been an excess of males at the last four censuses, Apparently Tharrawaddy 
and Hetucada are affected less by immigration than the other districts in the 
Delta. The steady increase in the sex-ratio in the Coast subdivision has been 
similar to that of the Delta and fora similar reason. In the Shan division 
the percentage of females has decreased during each decade since 1901 ; this 
appears to be partly due to recent immigration and partly to a decrease (since 
1911) in Uvc percentage of females among the indigenous races. Taking the 
province as a whole there has been an increase in the sex-ratio of the actual 
population during the last decade compared with a decrease during the two 
previous decades, 

As regards the natural population the sex-ratios for the districts are not so 
reliable as those for natural divisions and the province since there is a greater 
probability of a person giving the wrong district of birth than of his giving a 
district in the wrong natural division. In very few districts is there an excess 
of males in the natural population. The districts with such an excess include 
Akyab and the Arakan Hills Tracts on the west, the Northern and Southern 
Shan States, Salween, Thatfin, Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui on the cast and 
Rangoon and Pyapfln. Myitkyina and Upper Chindwin are on the border line 
with 998 and 999, respectively. The reason for these low sex-ratios is not 
apparent. In the Northern and Southern Shan States there has been a 
decrease in the sex-ratio for the last two decades and there are now more 
males than females. The racial constitution of the population mav have some¬ 
thing to do with it. There has been a decrease from 973 to 965 in the sex- 
ratio of Akyali district but in spite of this the ratio for the Coast subdivision 
has increased slightly from 990 to 991, There has been a decrease in the 
ratio for the Centre subdivision but it is still much higher than the ratio for 
any other subdivision. 


53. The Sex-ratio at different 
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- — - ages.— t he sex-ratio referred to in 

the previous paragraphs has been the ratio between the 
total number of females and the total number of males. 
But there are other ratios, namely, the prinixiry or 
conception ratio, which is that obtained at fertilization 
{see the following sub paragraph), the secondary sex- 
ratio which is that obtained at birth and the tertiary 
sex-ratio which is that obtained among adults 
Among all, or practically all. races, the male births 
exceed the female. In marginal table 5 figures are 

/°/n l lt sex i£^ 10 at birth in Burma during 
lie last j0 years. These figures apply to the popula- 
tion of the Registration Area. It will be Noticed 
that there has been a steady increase since 1901 
The reason for this is not apparent. The figures for 
irth art defective and it is Impossible to say 
whether this increase represents the facts or not- 
it may be due to a change in the quality of the 
records, Figures for some of the other provinces 
in India for the decade 1911^20 are given t 
marginal table 6. The small proportion Jf fema£ 
births in ih c Punjab and the United Provinces is 
probably due to defective registration or enumeration 
Figures for European countries and other countries 
to accurate returns are available “tew ‘ 

similar excess of males at birth Thus in F„2 i 
and Wales during 1930 there Jr 9 7 ? g ^i 
births per 1,000 male births, >S/ fcn,ale 
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The sex-ratio at conception cannot be estimated at all accurately since 
complete statistics of the sex-ratios for still-births are not available. It is 
known, however, that miscarriages are common—one in every live or six 
conceptions is said to end in abortion, the proportion in some countries being 
probably much higher than this—and that the proportion of males among 
still-births is distinctly higher than among newly born. Accorditig to 
Dr, Crew * it would appear that the primary sex-ratio, /.tv, i he ratio at conception, 
cannot be much less than about 170 males per 100 I e males. 1 bus the 
approximate equality of male and female hirths would appear to be flue to 
the large amount of abortion. This question is further discussed m 

paragraph 56. .. ,, , * *i 

After birth the sex-ratio undergoes considerable changes owing to the 
difference in the mortality of the two sexes at different ages. I he mortality is 
very heavy during the first years of life, particulaih for ui.ilcs. In marginal 
table 7 tiie recorded infantile mortality rate 
{number of deaths under one year per 1,000 live 
births) is given for males and females, These 
figures are not reliable but they serve to show 
how high the infant mortality is and the fact that 
the rate is higher for males than females. This 
is the case in all, or practically all, countries. It 
might also be mentioned that throughout the 
first year of life the excess of male over female 
deaths steadily decreases as the end of the year 
js approached. This inequality in the sex 
incidence of mortality is, however, not confined 
to the first year of life and sooner or Later the 
high male infant mortality equalizes the propor¬ 
tion of males and females in the population. 

The age at which this occurs varies considerably 
in different countries. In most European countries this age would appear to 
be in the neighbourhood of 20, In England and Wales (1021 census) it is 
about IS, in France {1926 census), Germany (1025) and Norway (1920) about 
20 and in Sweden {1920) about 25. In Japan, on the other hand, it would 
appear to be about 50, These figures may be affected by migration. In 
Burma the infant mortality is high, particularly for males, and the result is lhat 
the females exceed the males after tire first year or two of life. In Subsidiary 
Table 11 the sex-ratio in five-yearly groups is given for all races and for 
indigenous races. The indigenous races include races in groups A to O (see 
Part I of Imperial Table XVII) ; for 1921 and 1911 figures have been given lor 
Buddhists since figures for racial classes arc not available. It will be noticed 
that in the age-group 0-—1 there were 1,058 females per 1,000 males among the 
indigenous races in 1931. If these figures are correct then the excess of males 
at birth is changed to an excess of females during the first year of h e. 
After the first few years of life it is very difficult to say what happens. I he 
figures for indigenous races in Subsidiary Table II may betaken to be free from 
the disturbances due to migration but they are unfortunately affected by the 
inaccuracies in the age returns. The variations shown in the sex-ratio as one 
proceeds to the higher age-groups are mainly due to misstatements of age. 
Unfortunately the errors are not the same for the two sexes at the^ same ages. 
It is probable that the figures for the age-groups 5—10 and 10 —15 arc too low 
while those for 15—25, 20—23 and 25—30 are too high. The sex-ratio appears 
to reach a maximum after the first few years of life after which there is very 
little change until the onset of puberty when the risks of child-bearing cause a 
decrease in the ratio. After the child-bearing period is passed the ratio 
increases once more. Separate figures for Burmese and “Other Indigenous 
Races ” for larger age-groups are given in Subsidiary'Table III. 


7, Infantile Mortality Rate in Burma, 
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54, Sex-ratios for Races.— The sex-ratios for the more important 
race-groups are given in margined table 8. Figures for individual races are 
given in Subsidiary Table IV. The high ratio for the Burma race-group is due 
to the high ratio for Burmese, namely 1,046, which is exactly the same as 
the ratio at the 192] census. It should be noted, however, that in 1931 
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more than 95,000 persons were returned as Merguese (practically all in Mergui 
district), whereas in 1921 there were less than 200, and all but two of these 
were enumerated in Tavoy. The persons in Mergui district who returned them¬ 
selves as Merguese in 1931 must have returned 
themselves as Burmese in 1921. According to 
Subsidiary Table IV, in which sex-ratios are given 
for individual races, the sex-ratio for Merguese is only 
1,001, The sex-ratio for Merguese and Burmese 
combined was 1,045 in 1931, so that the effect of 
including Merguese is to lower the ratio by one. The 
sex-ratio for Burmese in 1921, namely 1,046, remains 
unaltered if Merguese is included/ Figures have 
been given for the combined Arakanese and Yanbye 
races in Subsidiary Table IV because many persons 
who returned themselves as Arakanese at the J 921 
census have returned themselves as Yanbye at this 
census. According to paragraph 105 of the 1921 
Census Report many Yanbye were recorded as 
Arakanese at the hist census cither because they 
described themselves as such or because some enumerators used the 
tejin Arakanese to include all races of the Burma group who have llieir home 
m Arakan. 1 he figure for Arakanese and Yanbye in 1931, namely 10*1 
compares with l,02u in 1921. ' * 1 
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T nn/ u * IOr T CS lfl ilK Karcn g™P is 1,005. In 1921 the ratio 
was only 994 but according to paragraph 105 of the 1921 Census Report there 
is reason in Mn-ve that some l 1 wo-Karen females in Maubin District were 
wTongly tabulated as Burmese at that census. This would appear to be the 
case since the ratio in 1911 was 1,007. c 
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be materially affected h Y million'vnSlr 1 ? » » would not 

the ratio for Burmese, namely 1,046' is F <>r similar reasons 

paragraph I05 : of the 1921 Ce Jls ; ]R Report tlS htaF ?*?*- Ac ^rding to 
of the Burmese. port th,s high ratio is a special quality 
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The sex-ratio of the Arakan Mahomedans has increased from 866 to 974. 
Their numbers have increased from 23,775 in 1921 to 51,915 in 1931 and this 
large increase is apparently due to the fact that in Akyab District s< tine Arakan 
Mahomedans—and women in particular—returned themselves as Indians at 
the last census (see paragraph 16 of Chapter I). In paragraph 105 of the 1921 
Census Report it is stated that Arakan Mahomedan women who had married 
Indian Muslims might have returned themselves as of the same race as their 
husbands. Since there has been a large increase in the sex-ratio this would 
appear to have been the case. The sex-ratio for Zcrbadis lias fallen from 
1,066 to 1,031. The offspring of Indian Muslims and women of indigenous 
races are sometimes returned as belonging to the race of the father and 
sometimes to that of the mother. This may have something to do with the 
decrease in the sex-ratio. 

The sex-ratio for Indians has increased from 358 to 387. For Indian 
immigrants the ratio in 1931 was 191 or less than one female for every five 
males' while for Indians born in Burma the ratio was 893. Sex-mhos for 
Indian immigrants {and for certain Indian races) are given for selected areas in 
Subsidiary Table VII of Chapter III. 

The sex-ratio for Chinese has increased from 463 to 524 since 1921. For 
Chinese immigrants the ratio in 1931 was 264 while for Chinese born in Burma 
the ratio was 856. 

55. Sex*ratios in Towns. —The sex-ratio in towns has been dis¬ 
cussed in paragraph 26 of Chapter II. In marginal table 12 of that paragraph 
figures are given for the more important towns for the total population and for 
selected racial classes. As a rule the larger the town the larger is the 
proportion of immigrants and the greater is the sex disparity of the population. 
Thus the sex-ratio is 701 in the 11 towns with a population between 20 and 
50 thousands, 743 in the 17 towns between 10 and 20 thousands and 815 in the 
46 towns between 5 and 10 thousands. Mandalay is an important exception 
to this rule. 

The sex-ratio in Rangoon City is discussed in paragraph 27 of Chapter II 
and in marginal table 15 of that paragraph ratios are given for the total 
population and for selected racial classes. The low sex-ratio of 477 is due to 
the large numbers of Indians and Chinese, for whom the sex-ratios are 240 and 
538, respectively. 

In marginal table 9 
the population is 
classified by birth¬ 
place and in the last 
column the sex-ratios 
are given for each 
class. It is interest¬ 
ing to compare this 
table with the corres¬ 
ponding figures for 
1911 which are given 
in paragraph 125 of 
the 1911 Census 
Report. The sex- 
ratio for persons born 
in Rangoon is 1,041 
which compares with 
1,063 in 1911. 

For persons born 
in Burma outside 
Rangoon there is an 
excess of males, the ratio being 827 compared with 666 in 1911. The bulk of 
the excess of males is provided by immigrants from India who are respon¬ 
sible for a surplus of 128,647 males. The sex-ratio for immigrants front 
India is 171 and is practically the same as the ratio in 1911, namely 174. 
Immigrants from China furnish a surplus of 8,191 males but the sex disparity 
is not so great as in the case of the immigrants from India. 

The sex-ratio in Mandalay City is 905, the ratios for the municipality 
and cantonment being 932 and 661, respectively, The sex-ratios for some 


9. SeX'ratitfs ot the immigrant* tmiiueriiSed in Tfcui^irfm City. 


birth-place. 

Males, 

FV mates 

Excess 

males. 

Female* 

per 

1,000 

inaJus. 


63,900 

71,757 

- 2,857 

I*CM4 

Bnrmn outside Kaisgoon 

30,52* 

25, Md 

5,276 : 

827 

India proper 

155,177 

26,530 

128,647 

I7S 

China 


4,337 

8,191 

34* 

Kbewhrn: 1 

5.934 

1,480 

2,454 

376 

Total 

Z71,063 

129*352 

141,711 

477 
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of the racial classes in the municipality are given in marginal 

table 10, It will be seen that 
among the indigenous races 
there is an excess of females, 
the excess of males in the 
total population being entirely 
due to the presence of 
immigrant races, particularly 
Indians. Tire sex-ratio for 
Burmese, namely 1,046 is 
the same as in the rest of 
the province. It is pointed 
out in paragraph 110 of 
the 1921 Census Report 
that one might have expected 
an excess of males among the 
Buddhists owing to the large 
number of Buddhist monasteries. This probably accounts for the small percent¬ 
age of females in the age-group 15—35 for Burmese 
shown in marginal table 11 . Among those aged 35 and 
over there is a large excess of females, the sex 
ratio being 1,192, while for those aged 45 and . tv or 
llie sex-ratio is 3,287, U. t 9 females to 7 males. 
The fact that there is not an excess of males for all 
ages would appear therefore to be due to the Luge 
pci ventage of females ill the higher age-groups. 

1 his h;is k-cn it feature tif thr BumursL* n r Buddhists 
if Mandalay for the last few censuses and the reason 
for it is not apparent. 


U. ScfrfafiM- for IWniAJd in 
HuudaLriy mi n Id policy. 


Kean a let 

Aj?l group, 

ikt i .non 

Llllilc S. 

All :)£.?* 


0 1? 

1+025 

l5- JS 

m 

35 md over 

1+192 


10. Sc.i-raEirw [w Mandalay Mniicipaliry by race. 


Raw. 

Malt*. 

Female* 

Esctss 

mule*. 

Females 
per 1,00(1 
males. 

Bardl nr 

UtliL-r Indigenous Races 
Chinese 

IndidiiA 

Bndn-Herman Kates 

Others 

SO.MS 

I.&70 

1.3*8 

ILI.F33 

5fff6 

NS" 

1.86,1 

700 

3,323 

5,S9* 

717 

- ?m 

- 193 
6«2 

7.212 

- *22 
IfiO 

1,046 
l r K ]6 

i 500 

315 
1+162 

Total + .. 


05,101 

4,M$ 

932 


56. Fertility. 1 his was a separate enquiry and not connected with 
the census m any way The form of the schedule in which the information 

was collected is given below. 

NAME OF CENTRE.. 

1. Serial Number. 

2. Wife's age 

3. Husband s age * .. 

4. Husband’s occupat io n , .. 

5. Husband’s race.. 

9, Duration of married life . 

7. Sex of first child and whether 
born alive or still born. ... 

h. Number of children born alive 

9. Number of children still living. 

10. Ages of children still living * . 

* In completed y«n a 

The form of tlic sclicciiil^ 3.nd tht* ri |, , 

information was discussed with the Direct™- f p n’- 1 ^9^ cc * 10 “ die 

G. G. jolly, I.M.S.). I. „ decided 

visitors attached to the infant welfare centres t i J lr i in ^ 1 ie 

and Tlmyetmyo and this was arranged through the■ AIsi >’ m >'° 

Figures have been compiled onlv for families iti which thl i apartment, 

since the number of families in which the hush- I E husband was Burmese 
was too small to give satisfactory averages tf1 ottlt r nM * s 

collected and of these 1,153 *Zl aSd' thf^ ^ If>9 schedules were 
owing to errors of various kinds or because t\ t > hnSf 11 ? LT btrintf re -i cctt;cl 
This is a small number and the results a™- th* r WaS [ln, t Burmese, 

the smallness oi the sample .Inentw. due to 

recently had a child and verv few if the ret in™ ) lt l,u " 1 ies Wlfu bad 
eases. J tJie *****>» represent completed fertility 
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Marginal table 12 deals with the sex-ratio of the first bom- There is 
apparently a higher percentage of 


12. Seif of Flrftt Bum. 

Name of Centre. 

X; mber 
of 

female* 

lirst 

born. 

N umber 
of 

main 

first 

born. 

X timber 
of 

fiimilcf 

Gist 

bum per 
thousand 
malrs 
first 
born. 

Number 

of 

*lips 

cl- 

am inert- 

Haugen 

SJaytiiyo 

Handalay 

Tkayrfniyo 

Tufcd 

ill 

frf. 

m 

&) 

132 

SO 

327 

114 

£41 

825 

S07 

518 

243 

146 

591 

173 

500 

*53 

7W. 

U53 


males among the first born than 
among those born subsequently. 

This is in accordance with the 

results of similar investigations 

elsewhere- The problem of sex- 
determination has not yet been 
solved. According to Dr. Crew * 
the male elaborates two forms of 
sperm in equal numbers in the 
majority of cases and these two 

forms do not appear to be equally 
functional, the male determining 
spermatozoon being more efficient 
in the act of fertilization than t lie 
female determining. Thus iar 

more males are conceived—estima¬ 
ted at 170 males per 100 femtiles , 

(see paragraph 53]—but far more males than females perish during tie pent* 
between conception and parturition, and it is this selective elimination of the 
males which leads to the establishment of a sex-ratio of approximate equality 
it birth The activities of ante-natal clinics, in so lar as they reduce the 
number of miscarriages, are ttwrefore likely to cause an increase in the 
percentage of males bom. According to some imcstigators the ovum may also 
play an important part in determining die sex, while it is common > ie 
that in times of war and stress a bigger proportion of males is born than m 

U,m U° will benoticed that the proportion of females born is much smaller for 
Thavetmyo than for the oilier three centres. The reason is not apparent It 
may' be partly due to the smallness of the sample or to errors in Hie schedules 
but it seems unlikely that there could be any mistake about the sex of the 
first born. The recent rebellion in that district may perhaps have had 

something to do with it _ , ..... . 

The results of similar enquiries in Baroda State at the 1^1 and l .*> 
censuses showed that the sex of the first child influences the sex of the 
subsequent children ; at the 1931 enquiry 61 per cent of the families m which 
the first burn was a girl showed a predominance of females and 7a per cent of 
the families in which the fust born was a boy showed a predominance ot 
3 tutius. In liic schedule used ilk this province the sex of all th^ children was 
not entered as it was necessary to make the filling in of the schedules as easy 
as possible. At future enquiries of this nature in the province it is suggested 
that this information should, if possible, be obtained. 

In marginal table 13 the families have been classified according to the 
occupation of the husband. 


13. SUc c4 Families by Occupation of Husband. 

Occupation of 

H . ibaliJ. 

.Number 

of 

irtmilki 

ei- 

am fried. 

IVitah 

iicuubcr 

of 

children 

bum 

alive. 

Average 

per 

family. 

X i i mbcT 

of 

childrco 

surviv¬ 

ing. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
surviv¬ 
ing to 
total 
thousand 
borU. 

Stilted 

236 

m 

364 

540 

629 

i I7n skilled 

417 

1.540 

369 

849 

551 

annual 

246 

826 

3-16 

573 

AW 

Petty barter* 

m 

760 

4'47 

426 

561 

Others 

H4 

324 

306 

161 

497 

Total 

1,153 

4,300 

3'74 

2,5*) 

m 1 


Owing to the small number of 
schedules the occupations 
have been classified into 
skilled, unskilled, clerical, 
petty traders and others. The 
size of the families cannot be 
said to be representative of 
Burmese families in towns. 

There seems to have been a 
tendency for the younger 
married women to have asked 
for the ad\ ice of the welfare 
societies, the average duration 
of marriage for the 1,153 
families being only 8 8 years. . . . 

The ease with which Burmese women switch over from one husband to 
another should also be borne in mind, the particulars in the schedules referring 
only to the present marriage and not to any previous union. The proportion 


* See his paper referred to ill die foliate oil page £9. 
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surviving appears to be least in the largest families. This is in accordance 
with general experience. The proportion is least for ** Others " who were 
mostly unemployed. The clerical classes have perhaps the highest standard 
of living and for them the number of children born was least anti the proportion 
surviving greatest. 

The age of wife at marriage was obtained by subtracting the figure for the 

duration of marriage in line 6 
of tile schedule from the age 
of the wife in line 2. Both 
these figures are subject to 
considerable errors. In future 
enquiries of this kind in Burma 
it might be better to ask for 
the age of the wife at marriage 
rather than the duration of 
marriage since married women 
have probably a better idea 
of the age at which they were 
married than of the time they 
have been married. It will 
be seen from marginal table 14 
that about two thirds of the women were married before they were 20 ; 90 
per cent of them were married before they were 25 (not shown in the table). 

In marginal table 15 the size of 
the family is correlated with the duration 
of marriage. The fertility appears to 
be greatest during the first ten years 
of married life, when the average 
appears to be one child every two years. 
During the next ten years the average 
is one child every three or four years and 
during the following ten years one 
every four years. For marriages of 32 
years duration or more the number 
of families is too small for the average 
to be of any use. 


15- Size <4 family by ditratioii of marriage.. 

iJradiitiiju of marriage. 

dumber 

of 

fjunilif*. 

Number 

of 

^iilldien 

bom 

alive, 

Average 
n i HE ber 
of 

children. 

L'iltlcr 10 vt .i: s 

720 

1,«0 

2-33 

10 

75 

32S 

4 37 

!!•—19 

209 

1,375 


20-31 

SO 

m 

SSi 

32 

1 

3 

3'00 

handover 

% 

42 

525 


14. Average of Jain ilv Correlated ivith age of wife at 
marriage. 


Age of wife at 
marriage. 

Xmober 

of 

JdmiLEes. 

XlllllbvT 

of 

duldren 

born 

alive. 

Aver.igv 

ubscrvccl 

X umber 
of 

i^uldreu 

surviv¬ 

ing. 

Average 

observed. 

Under 13 

4 

16 

4'00 ; 

7 

173 

13—14 

60 

222 

370 

126 , 

2-10 i 

15 -19 

6yv 

2 MS 

3% 

1.568 

2-27 

iO-29 

366 

1,232 

337 

774 

2 1 X 

30 and over + .. 

24 

74 


54 I 

2“25 

Total 

U53 

4JW 

374 

2,542 

T2i 
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Subsidiary Table I.— A 'umber of ft moles per 1,000 in tiles m 1001, Dll, 
1921 and 1931 for districts and natural divisions. 

Not*.-I n «ch r the ntioa given for each diitricf sre for the district as it WW Morticed in thaty^r. 




1931 


19*1. 

mi 

* 

1901. 

bisttrict and Natural Division. 

ActUnll 

Natural 

ACtill ? 

natural 

Actual 1 

Natural , 

ftritial } 

vatseal 


i 

Hipula- 1 

Ci On r 

■■ if 1 

ticm. | 

popular P 
tiois. 

wpula- j 1 
tiOIlp 

KKpula- J 
tieci- 

*>pula- r 
tion. 

HjpuJa- i f 

lion. 

Kjpn] a- 

tluLk. 

K 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

province 

+i- +*■ 

9&a 

1.025 

955 

1.026 

959 

1.028 

9&4 

1.027 

Burman 


956 

1.050 

962 

1,023 


1.051 

057 

1.029 | 

Mia 

Ml l + - 

m 

IMS 

*77 

1.008 

874 

1,010 

80S 

993 | 

Kangoon 

Instill 

Hanthawadrfy 

Tlmrfawi4£iy 

Ptg U 

HaSStjil 

Myiungmyrn 

Manhni 

PyapAn 

TotlfigoO 

Tliaton 

l + » ’rlr 

.1 - ■ 

• 1 1 — + 

+ ■» II 1 ' 

ilh TII + 

... *■* 

iM 

m 

886 

867 

1,013 1 

029 

955 

1.010 

887 

968 

m 

949 

937 

984 
1,022 
1.005 
1055 
1,0236 
1.026 
1.036 
1,00* 
1,033 
963 1 
1.001 
983 

445 

869 
814 
1,000 
894 
935 
1.015 
883 ! 
959 
844 
934 
916 

976 
1,003 
085 
1.053 
998 
1,010 
1.034 
1.010 
1,008 1 
997 
1.004 
975 

409 I 
877 ' 
794 
i.001 
#65 
944 
1.014 
897 
0S2 
834 
964 
915 1 

963 
l 1.005 

1,035 

1,00*) 

1+003 

1.032 

i.002 

1,020 

1.027 
986 
989 

4IS 

874 | 
823 | 
967 
848 
919 

1,005 

907 

| 853 

943 , 
006 

982 
l 985 

1,010 

082 

009 

1.016 

988 

993 

979 

978 , 

Csmf 


922 

991 

906 

090 

m 

976 

m 

983 

AkySb 

Kyaiikpyu 

SiLi-diiw ay 

AxahMt 

TiViry 

Mtrgin 

+ ■■ * »■** 

m 

1.045 

1,013 

907 

943 

900 

965 

1,051 

1,040 

982 

994 

991 

mi 

1,070 
3.026 
871 1 
936 
859 

973 

1,055 

1,045 

964 

995 

088 

830 

1,064 

997 

854 

970 

871 

944 

1,070 

1,009 

*m 

984 

954 

797 

1,082 

955 

831 

i.ois 

917 

0S0 
1.062 1 
994 

968 

1,008 

984 

Ctwfrr 

ri+ *** 

1.047 

1,061 

1.059 

Ifi&$ 

im 

1.077 

1,093 

IJSffO ! 

^ Promt 

Tli aytfcttl yo 
Pakukku 

M in ini 

M agw l 

JHaudaLay 

1 K'-a- >: ?ij 

Mriktlla 

Yamtthiti 

.Mymgysm 

Shwcbo 

Sflgiicili 

1 Lower Chiiitlu ln 

*■* 

■r* 

Ij021 
1,022 
1,070 
1,033 
992 
938 
1,021 
I p i06 
1.011 
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1,086 

3 JOS 

1 S48 

1,051 

1,028 

3,035 

1.046 

1.037 

I.05I 

1.046 

1,083 

1,047 
1.034 
1,077 
1.087 
1,171 

1,033 

1.039 

1,080 

ijm 
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949 

1,025 

1.107 

1.008 

1.072 

1,118 

U08 

1.188 

1,040 

1.032 

1,05') 
1,039 
1,034 
1.033 
3,044 
1,091 
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1,056 
1,103 
a,09fK 
1,147 

S.034 

1.031 

1490 

I.SM5 

S ,037 

m 

1.054 
1.082 
1.0O9 
1,091 
1.120 
1,111 
1,238 

1,046 

1,029 

1.061 

1,052 

1,047 

1.028 

1,034 

1.050 

1.035 

1,070 

1,096 

1.086 

1.304 

1,049 

1 015 
1,124 
1.038 
1,076 
008 
1.037 
1,1 £6 
1,023 
U45 
1.140 
1,138 
1,266 

1,013 

1,023 

1,092 

1.045 

1,042 

lf)23 

IJW) 

1,087 
1,041 | 
1.080 
1,086 
1.104 
1.108 

Worth 


98# 

1.029 

, 957 

l t Q24 

936 

1.012 

949 

2.0^7 

Khaino 

M yilkyi n a 
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Upper ChLndwin 

»■ »■■ 

IM +P + 

IM * + ' 

■■■ 

I.020 

887 

3,003 

965 

1,089 

99# 

1,042 

999 

986 

867 

075 

979 

1059 

1,026 

s,ni7 

1.014 

941 

7H7 

950 

'*>7 

1,050 

979 

1,035 

984 

914 

854 

991 

1,003 

1.036 I 
980 
t.055 
1.034 

Chin 

#.& .. p 

im 

1,044 
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1,030 

1. 026 

1,045 

1,007 

1.034 

Arabian Bill Trat-ti 
Chin HilJi 

; ..i 

*■* 

ml 

1.052 

969 

1.053 

93# 

1,034 

965 

1,036 

949 

1.041 

087 

1,057 

| 959 

1.002 

999 

1,043 

Salween 

*1* H* 

956 

urn 

972 

1.028 

mi 

— 
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■ Sis 

Salween 

Kami Hi 

■■1 ■■■ 

. L. P“ * 

■4t» 

3,009 
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1,090 

879 

L.051 

951 

1.0H9 

883 

1,022 

915 

! 

943 

1,020 

99M 

Shan 

Hi — 

m 

l SSfl 

974 

1.005 

l S9S 

1 1.014 

1,013 

i 1,014 

Northern Shan SlaHrs 

Soi-tht-'ni Shan Staid 

m 

m 

1 993 

1 984 
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J.014 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age-periods by race at each of the last three censuses. 

NuTf-,— Races in group* A to Ol set Imperil Table XVII Jiavt beenregardt d a* Indigenous far Liu 1 
jjurpoK of calculating tit ratiue in column 5 ; the ratiDS in cerium m 6 an cl 7 have been talculaN from the 
fijjuro for Buddhists. 




All Wares. 

ludfgmtitii Rjl-.ls. 

* Afir. 










i9ii 

1921 

3911 

i*>3l 

1921 

1931 

| 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

cui 


1054 

S n 042 

1,059 

1,054$ 

\M7 

1,067 

1—2 

1B1 

l p 053 

l|U3ti 

1,041 

3,05^ 

1,040 

1,041 

2^3 

... 

1,037 

1,055 

3,041 

1,042 

1,064 

1,045 

, 3 “4 r.i 

f" 

1,023 

1,023 

1,026 

i ,m 

1,629 

1,027 

! 4-5 


1,025 

1,037 

1,011 

3,032 

1,045 

1,046 

0-5 

w 

* 1,038 

um 

1,040 

1,014 

3,045 

3,044 

S—H> 

§■■ 


X.009 


994 

1,018 

3,021 

10 -15 

■ + ■ 

964 


m 

9*6 

963 

950 

IS—20 

ri + « 

1,037 

3,047 

1,037 

1,128 

1,110 

IJOS 

20- 25 

m*h 

1,025 


9*B 

3,161 

1,122 

1,149 

25—30 

ni || 

896 

W3 

902 

1,042 

1.059 

1,073 

0-30 

i%i 

903 

991 

9*7 

1,053 

im* 

1.046 


-Bri B 

*42 

H2I 

^33 

969 

954 

923 

40—50 

ri i 

m 

B7H 

B$9 

9B4 

973 

983 

50—60 

„ fe j 

9SS 

9CkH 

W 

1.018 

1.037 

1,051 

60 and over ... 1+J 

... 

w 

1*028 

U76 

1,045 

1.072 

1,116 

Total 30 and over 

*i* 

*95 

B94 

915 

994 

994 

1,005 

Total all ajlc?, Actual population 

„. i 

956 

935 

959 

1,031 

1,027 

3 h 03l 

Total aill ages, Natural J>up Nation 

"■ 

1,025 

1,026 

1,02* 

*■* 




Subsidiary Table III .—Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age-periods by race tihd nalural division. 




La? £er ^ 

All ages. 

Natural Division. 

1 

0 - s 

2 

5 — io 

3 

10—15 

4 

3 3—20 

5 

p0 — <0 
6 

|40—60 

joo and 
; over 

8 

a—2c 

<» 

20-40 

10 

-10 arid 
yVrr 

11 

Aeti.al 

FOP^ 

lUti nil, 
12 

NiEtura] 

pijiu- 

laiLcaL 

13 

ALL RACES. 













PROVINCE 

L038 

j 905 

904 

1,037 

908 

913 

939 

1,005 

908 

853 

958 

LOSS 

Butman 

1.041 

904 

&04 

1,054 

907 

913 

989 

1,005 

907 

953 

053 

' 1.030 

Delta 

COiiLit 

Centre 

North 

1,044 

1,001 

3,057 

1,020 

977 

953 

3.005 

982 

937 

92* 

3,010 

970 

973 
3,016 
3,3 14 
1,045 

m 

K79 

1+024 

977 

*25 
i *51 
1*060 
900 

*18 
934 
1.170 
1.3 20 

985 

974 

1*043 

1,004 

824 

*79 

U>24 

927 

*23 

*66 

1.0*9 

*06 

i$47 

1,015 

991 

1,061 

I.029 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 

1.054 

991 

1,021 

95C 

946 

976 

951 

lW 

970 

1.1 IB 

1,127 

im 

1.111 

mi 

890 

m 

SB5 

882 

1.057 

m 

1.007 

1.012 

D90 

1.003 

1,111 

941 

m 

m 

879 
914 , 

1,050 

958 

943 

1,044 

i m 

m 

BURMESE, 













PROVINCE 

1.055 

1.001 

m 

1,135 

1 1.062 

1,027 

LCS8 

1.M1 

1,002 

> 1,035 

1.045 


Surman 

USB 

1.001 

994 

1.135 

, 1,064 

1,029 . 

1,055 

1,041 

1,004 

1,055 

1,047 


Delia 

Lout 

Centre 

Nitfth ... 

1,053 

1.018 

1,061 

1,026 

994 

900 

1,008 

976 

970 

m 

3+016 

980 

1,120 

um 

MSI 

1.117 

1.^5 

1005 

um 

962 

956 

935 

U0I 

902 

872 ' 
966 

um 

1,020 

l,rs29 

1,014 
1.053 
1jO20 

1,045 

I.005 

1,0*8 

962 

936 

942 

1,123 

929 

l,OI4 

■*J6 

1.079 

0B1 


Chin „* 

ShIvvcits 

Shan 

1,564 

952 

1,010 

1,000 

1 m 

1 993 

770 

875 

1.016 

U67 

1.048 

1.049 

520 

m 

747 

555 

411 

631 

1X00 

325 

754 

LD85 

m 

L015 

, 530 
028 
747 

375 

393 

ere- 

vM 

753 

684 

8E6 

in m 

1 OTHER INDIGE¬ 
NOUS RACES 
PROVINCE 

i,m 

9S1 

970 

UI4 

Lola | 

944 

1.032 

U16 

1.010 

96S 

1.004 


Burma n 

i m i 

983 

S60 

LUO i 

1,010 

ssa 

1,002 

1.015 

i LOU 

969 

i+ooe 

%■* 

Delta 

Com* 

Centre 

North *,* 

3.CH9 

997 

1+0*3 

1+019 

1,000 

991 

996 

076 

957 

3,015 

977 

1,129 
UM 
1,026 

1,083 

1.019 

1.016 

944 

1,041 

945 

949 

085 

UI7 

m 

1,018 

1.093 

1*270 

1.033 

1,000 

1,038 

1*016 

I*0t9 

1.016 

«344 

3,041 

965 

I. nOs 
1.075 

1,007 

997 

992 

LOSS 

■rt 

Chin 

Salween 

Shan 

1J355 

995 

im 

950 

948 

982 

m 

972 

979 

1.123 

him 

1.117 

U29 

1,019 

179 

1.009 

920 

905 

1,047 

m 

im 

1.014; 

1.010 

L021 

im 

1,019 

979 

1.063 

951 

9:2 

1.043 | 

ma 

m 

■ f ■ + 

Bril 
































































SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 
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Subsidiary Table IV .—Number of females per 1,000 males for selected races, 

\ute_—T he ratios foi this tabic have been calculated fnm the figures in Imperial Table VIli 
lo the total af the arena mentioned in column 2 gf ttud table for die raec in question. The ages are li j£<. , 
the nearest birthday. _ _ 


Race, 

J 


Arakaaese and Yahbye 

Tavoyan 

Mcrguefle 

Chin Group 
Kanin t« 

Shan 

Mun i Talaing' 
Patanng 

Sgaw Karen ..* 

P^VO Karen 
Taungthn 

Arakan MahgtnetLm 
Telugu 


All ages. 
2 


1,021 

1,013 

1.001 

1,059 

1,002 

089 

toon 

992 

1,018 

1,0% 

077 

195 


0-6 

3 


1,000 
090 
1,001 
1,063 
J ,007 
1J013 
1.0L2 
1,032 
1.009 
1,026 
1.032 
1.056 
99S 


7—13 

4 




952 

973 

073 

921 

924 

m 

906 
933 
971 
988 
964 
1.024 
552 


14—16 
5 


1*003 

860 

984 

972 

846 

1,092 

936 

1.003 

968 

963 

963 

924 

343 


17—23 


1,157 

1,228 

1*172 

1*198 

1,216 

1,205 

1,157 

1,125 

1.180 

1,245 

1,186 

1.312 

193 


£4—43 

7 


966 
1,018 
1005 
I,121 
1,138 
906 
9S8 
940 
969 
981 
984 
869 
130 


44 and 
over, 

8 


1,102 

m 

906 

1,022 

1*320 

940 

967 

1,003 

912 

942 

947 

761 

131 


Subsidiary Table V.— Actual number of births and deaths reported for 
each sex during the decades 1911^-1920 and 1021 1930. 

Mot*—'T he figure* in «W* ta.b|« refer to the Registration Area, which covm practically the whole of the 
Delta,. Coast and Centre subdivisions n\ the Hurman natural division. 


Year. 

1 

Number of Rfitho* 

Maleg. 

2 

Females. 

3 

Total 1011-1920 


1,600,171 

10 n 

165,508 

ISA'Mrt 

1912 

163,516 

153,13* ' 

1913 

165*626 

155,770 

1914 

179,837 

IW.tHft 

1915 

177,575 

16*,675 

1916 

171,133 

tbl.WM 

|9l7 

1K3.217 


191S 

166.426 

IS7,BS2 

1919 

150.618 

J4J.054 

1920 

170,18? 

161.615 

Total 1921 — 1950 

1.528.768 

1,451,538 

1921 

104,977 

15A56 1 ; , 

1922 

163,686 

156,0*8 

1923 

164 .OS l 

155,328 

1924 

152,861 

145,724 

1925 

141,302 

133,342 

1926 

152,4% 

146,064 

1927 

138*976 

132,4*6 

19 2H 

143,426 

136,4*8 

1929 

146*787 

139,215 

1950 

160,182 

152,2*4 


Number r4 Deaths. 


Males. 


1 , 427,303 

132,286 

141*97$ 

130,731 

125*655 

144.674 

124,853 

131,117 

197.273 

101/367 

136.832 

1*194,2+7 

122,480 
J 27.449 
119.505 
122,951 
106,984 
S 18,943 
112,498 
121.436 
3 25.436 
invktf 


Females. 


1,385,791 

115*3% 
124,514 
115,507 
112.173 
131.175 
111,381 
117,484 
191,633 
143.494 
S 22,944 

1,070*501 

108/564 
11 J,999 
106,378 
1I0JI5 
95.949 
107,516 
99,045 
108.886 
113.270 
108.763 


Excess 

of 

Births 

over 

Deaths. 


580,660 

74,774 
50.165 
75.068 
111.055 
70.401 
95*993 
107.535 
-64,598 
~ 11,789 
72,056 

715,458 

90.502 
80.326 
93,526 
63*419 
71,711 
72,095 
59,859 

49.502 
47,290 
87.138 


Excess 

of 

male 

over 

female 

birth*. 


93,472 

SpSAO 
10.378 
0,856 
10.701 
H/JO0 
10,039 
10,298 
8,544 
7 r 564 
ti.54.2 

77.240 

8,408 

7.598 

8,753 

9,137 

7,960 

0.426 

6.550 

6,938 

7.572 

7.898 


Excess 

of 

mate 

over 

female 

deaths. 

8 


141,372 

[6 P B90 

37.461 

15*134 

13.482 

13,499 

15.472 
13,633 

5,640 

18.473 
13,888 

123,656 

13,916 
15,450 
0,127 
12*736 
J 1,035 
11.427 
13,453 
12,550 
12,H«0 
7.802 


Number 

of 

female 

births 

per 

1,000 

male 

birlliS. 

9 


Number 

of 

female 

deaths 

per 

1,000 

male 

deaths, 

10 


945 

948 
937 
940 

940 
950 

941 
9+1 

949 

950 

950 

949 

949 

954 

94? 

940 

944 

958 

953 

95? 

048 

951 


901 

872 

877 

884 

803 

907 

892 

896 

971 

886 

809 

896 

886 

879 
890 
996 

897 
904 

880 
897 
903 
933 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Actuat number of deaths reported for each sex at 
different ages for the decade 1931 — 30 and setcctetl years thereof* 

Motel—T he figure* ill this table cover the same area as Subsidiary Table V, 


Age. 

1 

1922. 

1925. 

1930, 

Total death** 
1921—1930 

Average number 

of female deaths 
per 1*000 male 
deaths. 

Mate*. 

2 

Females. 

3 

Males. 

4 

Female 

5 

Maks. 

6 

Female*. 

7 

Malefi. 

8 

Females. 

9 

1921- 

1930. 

10 

1911— 

1920, 

It 

Under one year 
, i—5 

5—10 4‘* 

10—15 

15-20 

20^30 

I 30-40 

40-50 

50—60 

60 and over + „ 
All Ages 

37,094 
14,986 
i 6,374 
4,659 
5.635 

13 *720 
12,106 
10,945 
0,618 
19.312 
177.449 

27,161 
14,512 
6.425 
4 r l 19 
5,160 
10,920 
10,126 
7,887 
7.486 
18,203 
111.999 

28.0S6 
13,074 
5,155 
3,620 
4,289 
9.777 
9,917 
8,664 
7+7 2*7 

S 6.673 
106.98* 

23,820 

12,878 

5,194 

3,240 
4,163 
9,383 
ft, 266 
6.436 
6,280 

1 16.283 
95,949 

33.906 

14.309 

5,531 

3.179 

3,950 

0,1*2 

9,708 

871.3 

8.606 

19.541 

114565 

i-1,759 
5,541 
IMS 
3,845 
9,701 
*,91 ft 
7,115 
7,255 
19,474 
10* ,763 

315*893 
145*360 
59,459 
39.384 
48 P 45l 
104856 
109*598 
97,826 
88.483 
| 1*2,928 
1,194*247 

263,430 
144,237 
5V,tK?6 
35,5*7 
45,3 ?S 
103,569 
92,045 
72,114 
71,34(1 
i7*,**5 
11,070.591 

850 

992 

993 
904 
936 
969 
840 
737 
806 
973 
896 

825 
98:2 ' 
958 
901 
956 
980 
850 
768 
845 
1,027 
901 


13 































































































CHAPTER VL 


Civil Condition* 


57. Statistical References. —Next to sex the most important classifi¬ 
cation of the inhabitants of a country is according to civil condition, /.*?., 
whether they are unmarried, married, widowed or divorced. In some countries, 
c.g., England and Wales, separate figures are compiled for divorced persons but 
for the census of India divorced persons who have not re-married are regarded 
as widowed. Instructions were issued to enumerators that persons who were 
recognised as married should be recorded as married and that prostitutes who 
were not recognised as married should be recorded as unmarried* 

The statistics of civil condition are given in Imperial Tables VII and VIII. 
It has already been mentioned in paragraph 42 of Chapter IV that figures have 
been given in Imperial Tabic VII for racial classes, and not for religions, as at 
the last census ; figures for civil condition have been omitted from Part III of 
the table (in which figures are given for towns), in t lie interests of economy. 
The following subsidiary tables appended to this Chapter have also been 
compiled 

I.—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex and main 
age-period for (I) All Races and (2) Indigenous Races at 
each of the last live censuses. 

lb—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for each Natural Division for (1) All Races and 
(2) Burmese. 

III.—Distribution by main age-periods and Ci\il Condition of 10,000 
of each sex for selected Race-Groups. 

D- Ratio ol females per 1,000 males in each Civil Condition and 
m certain age-periods for selected Race-Groups in the whole 
province and for Burmese and Other Indigenous Races in 
each natural division. 

V, Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex at certain 
age-periods for selected Races in selected areas 


58. Accuracy of the Statistics.— The method of compilation of the 
figures l-T Inipenal lank \II has already hcen explained in paragraph 42 of 
Chapter IV. Although this method of compilation mav be satisfaclorl foTtlie 
I,gores for the total population it is very unsatisfactory for the figures for each 
civil condition. He instance, in compiling the figures for the five-yearly 
groups half the number of persons m the (unadjusted) age-group 11-16 
(between 13) and In! completed years) were taken to have completed IS years 
and included m the age-group la-20, and the other half were included idX 
age-group 0— la. Tins may be approximately correct in the caso of i e 
figures lor the total population but it is very jar (mm correct in the ease of t c 
figures for Blamed persons since the ma oritv ni „ 

i mad in sit'd » 14-16 will W .* m 5™ d P™«L™ the 


Attention is also invited to paragraph 42 of Chanter f -groups, 

given for obtaining figures for the unadjusted!i?*[ ora, ^ a6 5* 
five-yearly groups. groups from those for the 


59. Proportion ol Population Married _\i • 

the proportion in each civil condition for each si-v * JVgtnal * a ™ e I shows 
India and .amongst the indigenous races and B„rni Wales, in 

indigenous races of Burma include races in am"'/ *5 Burma. Tile 

Table XVII), It will be noticed that there is a sm it A *° - See 

persons in Burma as compared with India. In ti 1 „Tr 1 _ J pro P°f tt0n of married 

Report for Burma “marriage is a religious sarr- or£ ! S 1911 Census 

8 sacrament amongst the Hindus, 


CIVIL COXniTlOM, 
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A Hindu must 


i. eivil Condition ot 1,000 of rath sex. 

Country. 

Sex, 

Un¬ 

married- 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Jlates in Butina, 

mu 

H i-cJdhiBls in Burma* IV-1 

India proper! 19J1 

ErtliU’rnd arid Wales, 1921 ... 

1 England and Wales, 1911 ... 

alalra... 
Females 
Mal^ ... 
Females 

1 Maks 
Females 
Malts ... 
Females 
Mndes ... 
Females 

1 

570 
522 
568 
512 

345 

550 

535 

592 

571 

rib ■'f- ’i- ^ ^ 

48 

106 

53 

115 

54 

157 

36 
ft 2 

35 1 
!3 


the neglect of which is followed by evil consequences, 
marry and beget 
children to perform 
his funeral rites lest 
bis spirit wander 
uneasily in the waste 
places of the earth. 

If a Hindu maiden 
is unmarried at 
puberty, she is a 
source of social 
obloquy to her 
family and of dam¬ 
nation to her ances¬ 
tors. In the case 

Animists in India, though the religious sanction is wanting, the J^amage state 
is equally common, partly owing to Hindu example and partly to the condition, 
of life in primitive society where a Wife is almost a necessity, both as a c omes ic 
drudge and as a helpmate in field work. Conditions are very' different amodfi 
the indigenous races in Burma and this accounts for the fact that for every 1,000 
males 570 are unmarried in Burma compared with 476 in India proper ; or 
females the difference is more striking as there are only 345 unmanned females 
per thousand in India proper compared with 522 in Burma, There .ere 
similar differences among the married ; 38- males per l ,000 among tU. 
indigenous races in Burma are married compared with 4/1 m India proper, the 
proportions for females being 372 and 498, respectively. 1 here is a Lig 
difference between the proportions of widows, the figures for India and Burma 
being 157 and 106, respectiveIv. The large number of widows in India is 
partlv due to the early age at which Indians are married, partly lo the disparity 
between the ages of husbands and wives and partly to the prejudice against 
the re-marriage of widows. Among the indigenous races of Burma there does 

not appear to be any such restriction. 

It will be noticed that the figures for the proportions of unmarried 
married and widowed among the indigenous races of Burma in ml arc not 
appreciably different from those fur Buddhists m 1921; such changes as there 
are may be due to changes in the age-distribution of the population. 

The proportions for tiie indigenous races in Burma arc very similar to those 
in England and Wales, the proportions for married being greater than those in 
England and Wales in 1911 but less than those in 1921. The abnormally 

large proportion of married persons in England and \\ ales in 19_1 was due 

to the sudden increase in the marriage rates which took place alter the war. 


60. Marriage and Age.— Figures showing the proportions of the 
population that were unmarried, married and widowed at the last live censuses 
arc given in Subsidiary Table I. Figures have been given m that table for 
All Races and for Indigenous Races. Races in groups A to O (see Imperial 
Table XVII) have been taken to be indigenous for the purpose of calculating 
the figures for 1931 ; for previous censuses the figures for indigenous races 
have been calculated from the figures for Buddhists. The figures lor 1931 
cannot, however, be compared with those for previous censuses owing to the 
difference in the method of compiling the figures for the various age-groups 
(see paragraph 58 of this Chapter). For instance, the number oMnales per 
1 000 in the age-group 15—20 who were married was 63 in 1891, /5 m 1W1, 
78 in 1911 and 69 in 1921 but for 1931 the figure is 184. Similarly, at previous 
censuses the number of females per 1,000 til the age-group I:? -0 who were 

married was roundabout 250 or 260 but for 1931 the number is 366. It is 
impossible therefore to say whether there lias been any change in the tendency 
to many during the last decade. Figures, could be given for the unadjusted 
age-groups in 1931 hut comparable figures are not available for previous 
Censuses.. 

A comparison can, however, be made between the proportions of the 
population married at different ages tn India and Burma. 1 lie figures in 
marginal table 2 have been compiled from the figures for the five-yearly 
groups by means of the formulae given in paragraph 42 of Chapter 1\- 1 he 
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CHAPTER VI. 


age-group 14—16 includes persons who had completed 13} years but had not 

completed 161 
years; the 
other age- 
groups have a 
similar inter¬ 
pretation. Ac¬ 
cording to this 
table about 38 
per cent of 
the Hindu 
females in the 
age-group 7— 
13 in Bengal 
and Bihar and 
Orissa were 
returned as 
married, the 
pro porti o n 
for Muslim 

females in Bengal in the same age-group being still higher, namely 44 per cent. 
Even in the age-group 0—6 the proportion married is appreciable. The pro¬ 
blem ol infant or child marriage does not exist among the Burmese, the propor¬ 
tion married for females in the age-group 7—13 being less than one per 
thousand. In the age-group 14 — 16 about 84 per cent of the Hindu females 
in Bengal, 77 per cent of the Hindu females in Bihar and Orissa, and nearly 90 
per cent of the Muslim females in Bengal were returned as married, compared 
with less than 5 per cent for Burmese females. Less than I per cent of Burmese 
males in the age-group 14 —16 were recorded as married. In the age-group 
17—23 the proportion married among Burmese males is slightly more than one 
quarter but for Burmese females the proportion is nearly one half. As pointed 
out in paragraph 117 of the 1921 Census Report, 17 or IS is about the earliest 
age at which females marry in considerable numbers ; males generally wait 
two or three years longer. 

It will be noticed from marginal table 2 that in the lower age-groups the 
proportion married for Indian Hindus and Muslims in Burma is much higher 
than for Burmese but much less than for Hindus and Muslims in India 
proper. 

Figures for England and Wales are not available for the age-groups given 
in marginal table 2 but for the purposes of comparison it might be mentioned 
that among those aged lo to 19 at the 1U21 census onlv 4 per thousand of the 
males and 18 per thousand of the females were married. For those between 
20 and 24 the proportions were 177 and 270, respectively. 


2. Mamed persons per 1.000 of each sex in 193 L. 


Race or Religion and 
Province. 

Sex. 

Age nearest birthday. 

0 -6. 

7-13. 

14—16. 

17-23. 

24-43. 

Burmese in Buraia. 

Mates ... 



9 

267 

773 


Females 

+ .H 


47 

471 

754 

Indiiii Hindis in Biuina , P+ 

Maks ... 

3 

22 

102 

372 

6*19 


Females 

2 

37 

419 

810 

855 

lntliart Muslims. Six Burma 

Males , l+ 

+*■ 

7 

154 

305 

&92 


Females 


IS 

410 

775 

m 

Hindus tn Bengal 

Males 

17 

$5 

192 

4*2 

m 


Females 

32 

m 

842 

m 

677 

Muslims in Bengal 

Males 

25 

M3 

333 

(M 

928 


Females 

74 

-Ml 

895 

94S 

795 

Hindus In Bihar and Orissa 

Males ... 

39 

226 

459 

671 

S 76 


Females 

64 

380 

773 

919 

806 


61. Widows and Widowers.— There is no custom among the indi¬ 
genous races of Burma preventing the re marriage of widows On the 
contrary, among some of the lull tribes, eg., Chins and Kaohins, there 

is a custom 
for the widow 
to be compul¬ 
sorily married 
to one of the 
husband's re¬ 
lations. There 
is, however, 
a marked 
difference be¬ 
tween the 
proportions of 
widows and 
widowers at 
different ages. 


seen by glancing at Subsidiary Table V. In Ind 
of widows is regarded by Hindus as a badge 
among the higher castes. The Muslims also 


of respectability, 

slkajrc this prejudice to 


3. WkkKtt d per 1,000 (rf each sex in 1931. 


Rica m Religion and 
Province. 

Sex 

Age ai near«t bit 

7-11 

14—16. 

17—23, 

Burmese in Burma 

Male* ... 



10 


Females 

•in 

j 

29 

Hindus in Bengal 

Mule?. ... 

1 

3 

9 


Females 

12 

48 

98 

Muslims in Bengal 

Males ... 

1 

4 

18 


Female* 

7 

n 

35 

Hinchfr in Bihar and Orissa 

Males ... 

6 

13 

22 


Females 

II 

24 

42 


24 -43. 


95 

4K 

314 

29 

m 

w 

m 


44 and 
over. 


i 78 
40 
186 
756 
93 
718 
200 
630 
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extent although the re-marriage of widows is permitted by their religion. 
This is largely responsible for the high proportion of widows shown j®* 0 f 

Hindus and Muslims in marginal table 3 Another reason . tbe custon rf 
marrying girls in -India before they reach physical maturity, and often ‘o men 
who are much older. This results m a huge number of child widows, ihi 
effect of early marriage on the proportion of widows can il S ° ^ St ^ n hi ' 
sidian- Table Y ; it will he noticed that the Arakanese 

Shan i and Arakan Mahometans who marry early— compared with ether 
indigenous races—have also high proportions of w idows, 

62. Marriage and Race.— The proportions of the population who are 
unmarried, married and widowed, are given for selected races m Su sit irtiy 
Table V. It is pointed out in paragraph 1IH of the 1921 Census Report tha 

differences in these proportions between one race ai | d census 

differences in the age-distribution, while in paragraph ISO of the 1 
Report it is stated that intermarriage witii other races and rau. ‘ 
leading to nominal changes of race are disturbances which prevent ahablc 
“Ini being drawn from il,e data ^Urcted But tte«»fcw 
enccs which are probably too large In be due to any of the above causes. 
Figures for the proportion married at certain ages are given for a few r * 
marginal table 4 It will he noticed in the age-group 14-16 that 4fo per 1,000 
of the Arakan Mahomcdan females and 141 per 1,000 of the Arakaiwsc an 
Van bye females are married, 
compared with only 47 per 
1,000 for Burmese females. 

In India the proportion of 
females married in this age- 
group is probably between 
tJOO and 900 per 4,000. In 
the age-group 17 — 23 the 
proportion married among 
females of the Arakan Maho- 
medans and Arakan ese and 
Yanbye is much higher than 
among Burmese females. 

As pointed out in the 1921 
Census Report, in this 
respect as in many others 
the conditions of Arakan 
correspond to its geogra¬ 
phical position between 
India and Burma. Accord¬ 
ing to the figures for the 
age -groups 14- — 16 and 
17—23 Kachins and Slums 
appear to marry at an earlier 


4, Miirritd pcr*QTli l .000 oJ irach iCX. 


Age at, icenrc?t birthday. 


Race. 


IStumeae 


fill J 


Aralumwc 
V;uibyC. 

Ar.itlut MalutfflGdan 
KacHn 

SluTU 

Mon iTaMngi 
Sflaw Kill 
Pwo Karen 

Taungthu 
Uiiucse 


Sei. 


Malts 

Females 

Malcd 

ktLTi.ll L*U 

Males 

Farmies 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Fan ales 

Males 

M die* 

KtnwK L l 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Female* 

Miilcs 

Females 


14—16. 

17—23. 

24—43. 

9 

367 

773 

47 

471 

754 

\5 

353 

*30 

141 

652 

7% 

U 

401 

&\7 

465 

S21 

S38 

42 ' 
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134 

507 

717 

16 
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720 
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-l 

236 

m 

20 

462 
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fflQ 

35 

342 
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B 
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749 

37 

379 

785 

32 

2 tktf 

748 

95 

sn 

766 

26 

175 

621 

40 

m 

797 



races, particutorly Burmese, «?u ■‘“■‘S"„ ' b« due to their exclusiveness 

proportions for the. S*aw andPwIfare^W omtKg , This does 

no? a^to^Sgltos for whom the proportions are appreciably largo, 

particularly for the age-^roup l+- .16- refer only to Divisional Burma, 

The ^ rc5 .^^‘ J “^ c f e X cluded The low proportion of married 
so that most of the Yunaanesc arc - to the scarcity of Chinese females; 
among Ch ine s c m a es i ptt s «, ^^ n0lJS raccs p rcv e tl ts t h 0 proportion from 

bdnTs’Sl 1 fewer The portion of Chinese females who are married does not 
being still lower, 1 1 m. i riioil f(ir Burmese females. Owing to the 

dlfo tf!n£s females* one would have expected a larger proportion, 
scarcity of _ R Dort the a . aSO n may be that Cbmamen prefer 

■SS^JK’SMSSd ™ ready to postpone marriage until they 
can return to China. 

pj 7 Marriage Customs.—A description of marriage customs in Burma 
is git^ “Sinning Of Chapter VII of the lull Census Report, where 
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chapter VI. 


reference is also made to the marital peculiarities ol hill-tribes, who still lead a 
primitive existence due to the remoteness of the tracts occupied by then!. 
There is a general similarity between the customs prevalent among the 
Burmese, Shuns and Mons (Talaings), Broadly speaking, the young people of 
these races, particularly among the agricultural or labouring classes, have the 
liberty of choosing their future wives or husbands. The marriage ceremony 
consists essentially of a mutual agreement to be man and wife, sometimes not 
even performed in the presence of elders, which is considered more orthodox. 
Among the upper or wealthier classes, marriages are frequently arranged by 
parents and a Pan mi (Manipuri astrologer) officiates. Both bride and bride* 
groom, after 41 shiko-ing to the assembled guests, their parents and the Point a, 
are blessed by the officiating Pointa, very much as in a Christian ceremony, 
and the 41 hand-clasping " (cwfiooSg) is performed by the Pound who after¬ 
wards sprinkles both bride anti bridegroom with holy water (dk&fieci). 
Fortune-tellers are usually consulted with a view to fixing an auspicious date 
for the ceremony. There is no such thing as a marriage ceremony being field 
in or at any religions edifice. There is a modern tendency among these weal¬ 
thier classes, resembling the practice prevailing in Bengal, for the bride s 
parents to bargain for a husband possessing a satisfactory social status. The 
bridegroom s parents arc reimbursed for the cost of his higher education by the 
other party who also often provide a dowry. Generally, however, there exists 
considerable freedom in marriage matters, which is in strong contrast with the 
conditions prevalent among the caste-ridden peoples of India. 

Divorce is equally as simple as marriage among the Burmese, Shans and 
Mons and requires only the sanction of the village-head man or elders, who also 
supervise the proper distribution of the worldly goods of the couple, the wife 
possessing Certain well-recognised rights. There arc- no external indications of 
a woman’s civil condition, whether married, divorced or widowed. Her name 
undergoes no change at marriage and she wears no wedding ring or other out¬ 
ward symbol, though there is a modern tendency to adopt the wedding ring as 
a distinguishing badge. 


Polygamy is practised among most of the races in Burma but among the 
Burmese it does not thrive, due perhaps to the independent character of the 
Burmese woman, though the influence of Buddhism has been ascribed as a reason* 
The economic factor undoubtedly exerts the same adverse influence as it docs in 
other polygamous countries. The wealthier classes of Burmese sometimes have a 
second or “ lesser wife, but rarely more than two. The practice was certainly 
much more common in the times of the Burmese kings, when autocratic rule, even 
i n the household, was the order of the day. Some of the Sawbwas and Chiefs’ with 
wliom tradition d ies hard, I iave several wives. Among the Kacbins it is not usual 
for a man to take more than two wives, but sometimes he cannot help it since 
successive brothers must take over a deceased elder brother’s widows. Where 
however, a man is saddled with more than he can support it is permissible for 
him to make an arrangement for a still younger brother or even a stranger to 
take the widow. In the ease of childless marriages among the Kachins a second 
wife is encouraged. The reason is that the men require boy children to look 
after them in their old age and girl children to give in marriage so that they can 
recover what they had to pay for their own wives. The customs of the Chins 

As far as is known polyandry is not 


are very similar to those of the Kachins. 
practised by the indigenous races. 


west 
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The practice of exogamy is found only among a few tribes in the north and 
1 Co^nsu^Report 1 * foU0Wtng ***** is takcrl ***** paragraph 137 of the 


1 Beyond die Customary restrictions imposed on persons of 


exogamy is unknown except among the Kadi ins. '.he I istis W i" ' 

Chin Irilips of 111.. wr«in» R«nL«L. a '«» the 


Chin tribes of the province 
neighbouring tribes is not 


near blood relationship 
Kve.imiiot.rt UseChin trib^lheci’of 

„ ,* - ,. . * ** ex°mny. b ts not a prohibition of marriage within * TL, 

or group It is a diplomatic arrangement for strengthening the power of tl,t .-hif,.! 1 “* 

• 52 S llie s ^ of ,l,e *-■ , A r tom f( r (he wnJL orSS 

Villages by intermarriage can scarce ly he termed »wimv in >i , 0 . T 01 nVi11 

-I M,e tori, .he prwtke ,xteTo“ SSSSkSTS? «“» 

.he Chin Hills s,,ch qunlions ,( h.iemumn,* 

dJiughters to lie wives and they demand a certain price for them.' The 

tm,un e Purely commercial- The only question asked hv the t * 

man regarding the girl is as to limv thoroughly and quickly she cm , t P «rVn m i ' f th 

* '•*«. her to pltoU , pinch ol rtltet °r 

neighbouring tribes for political reasons is sometimes I'r ic ised it 1 "l e ™ u ™«« with 

the Population. It is principally concerned with the families of die trihal'chie'I^ The common 
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tieople are free to exercise tlieir commercial instincts in iheir marriage arrangements, though 
they sometimes ape the cliplomaiic customs ol their Cliiefs.'" 

It might also be* mentioned that among the Chins child-bearing capacity 
and freedom from death in child-birth in the girl's family history are also 

important considerations, „ . . „ . 

The nature and extent of exogamy as practised by tire kaehms is described 
in the following Note by the Rev. G. J. Geis which, although written twenty 
years ago, may be considered as true of conditions to-day: 

“According to Ihe Kadiin folklore the live main tribes descended from their great 
ancestor called lVakktt Wa. These are ; Maripf, Uhpni, Lobtnwng, XTIkuin run! Mamn. 
from these main tribes sprang the various Mib-Wbee, usually some distinguished ancestor m 
folklore distinguished for his many wives and numerous children! so that his descendants look 
io him its iheir great ancestor rather than (o the more remote ancestor who skaids ;it the head 
of the main tribe In this way ihe viuious sub-tribes Originated, and we have fiuni the— 
Mart /*—‘The Marumi, Justin Sbadu, Hpaudw, etc, 

Lahlavmg — K'Tau, Hpuflgtaw N Shu, Hlcobra, Wain, Hpaujang, etc, 

Lahpai— Hpungfiun, Katlmwn, TSmnhpawng, Hkubnm, Hkashang, Kara V\ eisut, 
Kumlci Hkcmgkawug, etc. 

ti'Hkum —Share, Tsii, Sumtlu, Luhsau, Ding Ga, eic. 

JIaraif—Nuigshan, Wayaw, Kunilutig, Kumyang, etc, , 

14 Aside from these live main tribes who trice then- pedigree ihmigh Wahkfit Wn there are 
a few tribes who say ihev existed before him and do nnl claim Wahket \V,i .is Iheir ancestor, 
such as the Karctig and Hpauise. Originally none of these main tribes Kok daughters as 
their wives from within their own tribe, because they were ennsitiered broihers mid sisters ; 
au exception was made with the Lahpat—they beinji the tribe from whom Cliief-s wr-ie made 

were allowed to inlennany after seven generations. 

11 \u tknet howevftTs these tribes became widely scattered i and as stated above some o\ me 
men within a tril>e became renowned so that gradually diese renowned Eamibes of die same ttare 
intermarried, so at the present time all (be main tribes intermarry nib Ihe Larue aih-tnbeK 
or powerful families of ihe same trilw, A Hpungkiw Lahtawng may for instance many 
ji Hpmijjuig Laltlawng, etc. So that at present the most hup-riant question is not, is ihe girl 
vV h om ihe y tiling man is about to marry of a marriageable tribe, but rather has her branch of 
ihe great family been far enough removed in print of iinie and have his parents been in ihe 
!mhit of taking women fp^ni that branch of the family or tioL Of course ihe ukoc respectable 
Lundies are rnlher careful to observe these customs, but its no Pemilly follows a braids of this 
custom their observance has become rather 3 llx k anti many do not question much ihe Lime nor 
ihe relationship but marry whom they can secure either from sentiment or economic reasons, 
A sub-tribe of the Marips win' live in the Hkabku country follow a rather strange custom for 
which they are called Hkun Wring. A certain number of families r r even a w hole village give 
Iheir daughters around in a circle, A flives to R and £> ^ives lo L ainl C gives h 1 I* and 1) 
pves in turn lo A. In each case a record is kept of ihe price paid for die wife, and so not 
more is given or asked than was asked or given when a marriage look place m Ihe given fornily. 
In case an outsider, however, asks for a daughter from this circle or village a much higher 
price may be asked.” 

A peculiar custom mav he mentioned here, countenanced by the Kuchins 
In parts of the Mvitkvina District and by the K hum is of the Arakati Hill Tracts. 
With the former the married girls are compelled to entertain at night visiting 
bachelors in a special room, called 41 Ma dap " or maidens' apartment, built in 
the forefront of the family home. The Kuchin damsel requires much courting : 
innumerable songs and poems are recited and any amatory advance is considered 
improper until after the lire has died down to a dull glow, the girl pretending 
to keep it going as long as possible while the youth surreptitiously counteracts 
her efforts. The cave-man is her ideal very often and she surrenders with 
pleasure to a display of arrogant brute force, when she would he everlastingly 
coy in the face of polite or idealistic courtship. Among the latter tribe, the 
Khamis, the spinsters are segregated in a serrate house or hut at nightfall, 
where they find mutual entertainment with t lie young men who call 

The following account of the marriage customs of halms and Kaws 
(Akhas) of the Lolo-Muhso group has been kindly furnished by the Reverend 
j, H. Telford of the American Baptist Mission, Loimwe : 

41 Formerly, il was customary £cr Latin young people to do iheir 1 courting L in the 
bouse and in the presence of their elders. The lovers would si 1 one ;t« either side of ihe 
tire-place, and would engage their lime singing love songs in each other as follows The 
young man sings to the girl these tinea ; for berets among the Latins a standard language 
of courtship :— 

While I was Lei my house 
Lying down r-n my bed t 
The light of you was so bright 
As it came in through my door* 

I thought it was the light of the moan 
t thought it was (he light of the morning titar 
I thought U was the light of the sun. 
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'* The love poem is of grcal length, so long that it is only desirable here to give the 
substance of it in which we shall observe in the mutual fears expressed by the lovers, subtle 
allusions to animistic thought and beliefs. The lover goes on to S&y that— 

He lifted his hand to his eyes 
To shade them from the light 
And whirling around three times on his heel 

He observed that the light was the light of his love. 

“ The poem represents the young man as saying that he has a village L Hkasheh 5 or 
chief and he has obtained the permission of the * Hknsheh h to visit his lady friend- He 
also has parents and they have given him permission to go on his journey of love. The song 
pictures I he young man starling out and he passes through she lonely and dangerous jungle 
towards she village where (he girl lives. He follows the rays, of light and as lie pursues his 
journey on die path before him he sees a pair of quail and upon seeing them his heart sinks ; 
for he thinks the quail arc the spirit of his lover who has suddenly died- Here the young 
woman speaks a word of encouragement and tells him that he should cause the quail to fly 
away : for the quail are not her spirit at all. She further says that he is not a cowardly man. 
Continuing his love adventure he comes up against other discouraging circumstances. He 
meets another pair of birds* a pig with a yellow tooth, a bear, a wild fowl, a Crow, a big log of 
wood, a marble house and then seven big rivers and seven mountains. At one river there was 
a big and fearsome dragon that was shooting out its tongue at him. At the sight of all the 
different birds and animals his heart becomes fearfuj, for lie interprets each in turn to be the 
spirit of the girl he loved. When he arrived at the big log he walked around it three times 
and felt it very difficult to separate himself from it- He wanted to take his axe and cist it up 
and from the wcod build a house. When lie saw the marble house, he said thal if he were 
not permitted to live in it he would buy an axe from the blac ksmi th and wish its aid he would 
build a house of marble. If his hands and feet should not be sufficiently strong to build a 
marble house, he would certainly build one ol wood. Then the girl responds and siys to (he 
young man that the quail,, the pair of hirds^ the pig with the yellow tooth, the hear, wild fowl 
and crow are not her spirit Those birds and animals, she say?* because they have no ground 
to cultivate and no stores of food are compelled lo search for food wherever they can lind it 
You had beLter take your axe and from that log you saw prepare limbers and build ihe house. 
As regards the marble bouse, she says, if you do not live there I will not live there and her 
final wont assures him r-f her acceptance of him, when she says, “ Take the iron which Cod 
has created and cut down ihe trees and build a house and then come! for mo. The threatening 
dragons that you saw, if those made you afraid and caused yftiir SQtdlto live from your body, I 
will take the cocks and the hens and call your sou! back. 


11 Lahu marriage> are arranged by mediators or Vgo-between^/ and the marriage 
ceremony is conducted by the village priest or by some responsible elder of the community, 
A large pig is killed and the whole village feasts on its Hcsh. The neck of ihe animal is always 
reset™! for and eaten by Ihe tween/ The bride and bridegroom, with their faces 

covered with a sheet of thin while cloth, sit iti the presence of ihe village elders and priests. 
The young couple are given candles and each of them lights lwo and sets them reverently 
before the elders. The priest III Is a cup full to the brim of cold water and gives it to the 
groom to drink and when he has drunk all of it, the same cup is again filled to she brim wilh 
water from the same jug and this second cup is given to ihe bride (o drink. Extreme care 
must taken by both of ibem not to spill a drop of the wafer ; for if on Ellis occasion water 
is spilled p no children will he born to the young couple. When they haw both finished 
drinking the water, the priest invokes a blessing upon them and it is significant (hat the 
inquest of ihe priest is addressed io 'fi uisha 1 or *Awpn Ghiisha p which means 
1 Father God*: 

fc Our Father, God, to day these two children of thine area pair like ihe sun and 
moon, like Ihe stars and meteors. Let I heir children Ik: pkntiful as the fruit 
of a tree : make (heir life as unending as the river and reck : let Ihe cattle 
imder their house increases prosper their fields and in I heir search for food 
let them discover the eternal food/ 

11 w mating season of the Kx\v$ m during the months of Decern l>er, January and 
February By the end of November their crops have been harvested and during ihe (hree 
months imme diate ly following ihe harvest the young couple have much leisure lime. The 
three mourns period* so far as weather is concerned, is the best lime of the year, for there is 
no rain. It is the winter season, when the mornings and evenings are cold and crisp and in 
Ihe daytime the heat of the $\m h less fierce Favourable weather conditions permit and 
cireorirage frequent visitation by the young people to all the Kavv villages In I he district 

The Knws mate early in life and it is I heir custom to allow promiscuous sexual 
intercourse between the sexes before the establishment of the marriage relationship There is 
a public courting place in even (Caw village which is called the 1 Deh Hkawng/ There the 
young people of both sexes meet at night and play and sing love songs to each other Little 
house sheds adjacent ki the parent houses are set apart as places in which the young «ot4e 
can meet privately and theyoung couples repair to those houses at ihe close of the more 
public meeting at the Dvh Hkawng A Raw man while visiting in a village other than his 
own ixirticiilar village is nol allowed to court ns above mentioned ‘ he mav do so only wh n 
his own village group. Inthe daytime, outside the village, at work in the jungle or wE 


going to or reluming from market, the young folk meet and sing love songs loeach other 

whc " dmdw thcm "v shfl(lt [hdr songs across the hills aiX 

iclws can marry without the consent and approval of their rnrentfc i 

elopement is not by any meaos an uncommon thing among (he Raws j>, ,1 . ,y 

no compulsion of the girl ; for if Ihe itirl dot-s not of w nk ..„ mV r H ? tteTcr ™? re tnufil be 
with the young man and should he by force carry her off the nn/l ^ \ COr j 5 ® tl( [ <> run off 
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happen % a young Kaw' couple are returning together from the Shan market place and they fall 
in love with each other. Should they decide to elope, the young man is quite free, according 
to Kaw custom to immediately take the girl to his own home and village. Friends of the 
young ccuple go to inform the girl's parents that their daughter has gone oh to get married. 
Should the parents desire to prevent the marriage under such circumstances they may follow 
in hot pursuit of the elopers ; but if the young couple have had time to cook and eat an egg 
together in his house, before Lhe arrival of the girl's parents, 1 hey cannot prevent the marriage 
from taking place. Sometimes marriage by elopement is prevented by fond parents by their 
promising a big wedding feast, provided the marriage is consummated according to regular 
marriage custom* 

“ Kaw marriage ceremonies always Lake place in the village of the bridegroom and the 
bride is conducted to the village by her friends. She takes with her a hog's head which the 
Kaws look upon as the price of the bride. The rest of She pig is prepared anrl fed to the 
members of (he village which she is about to leave. Thu bride receives no presents ; the 
bridegroom and the elders are the only paroles who receive gifts. The girl upon entering the 
groom's village does not go direedy to the house of Lhe groom but to the house of some 
elderly women, and while there the bride adorns herself in white clothing. Having so attired 
herself, she proceeds at once lo the house of the groom. There her lirst duty is to earn’ 
through a ceremony of pretension during which she plays at drawing water and carrying wood- 
With water jugs in a basket slung qyct her back she makes a hurried trip down the ladder- 
Steps of the house and goes through the motions of drawing water. While sine in doing so and 
white making a hasty retreat inside the house, the young purple standing at the foot of the 
steps lUng lumps of cow manure at her. They do so again when she descends the step a 
second time on this occasion to pretend that she is Chopping lire wood. This besmirching of 
lhe bride wish manure, tlw Kawssay, is to secure for her good luck and great blessing. After 
she has changed her clothes the bride is now ready for the marriage ceremony which is 
performed by die village elders. Meantime the marriage feast is being prepared by the 
younger members of fehe community, though heft re anyone partakes of the food, part of it is 
offered by the elders lo the 1 Hyicha Nc in die house of the groom's parents. The newly 
married couple are allowed to retire in peace and are left undisturbed in their own Lit tic house 
which is adjacent to tfie house of the groom s parents- A Kaw girl virtually becomes the 
slave of her husband, in die sense that the village law prescribes that she cannot visit the 
home of her own parents for more than three days in the entire year. All her time must be 
devoted to her husband and tn the affairs of her own household- Frequently Kaw men are 
opium smokers and when such is the case the burden of the work falls upon the Kaw woman. 

Winning a girl by magic is sometimes accomplished by the Knws If a Kaw girl does 
not want to marry her suitor but lie wants to mam her and her only, such a map may resort 
to magic in order to win her A wax from two different kinds of bees which live in the same 
hollow of a tree is collected by the Kaws, This is taken and magically blown upon while a 
formula Is recited. Part of his magically-treated was is stealthily rubbed or concealed on a 
garment nf the wanted girl. When (Isis is done it is impossible for her lo keep away from the 
young man- If she does not see him, she is restless and impatiently longs to see and meet 
him, and though she does not love him, site finds it itnjx?ssihlc to resist his attenhons- Such 
marriages when consummated, the Kaws say, are neither happy nor prosperous and if children 
result from the union of suds people* they do not live If a young unmarried Kaw woman 
becomes pregnant, the whole countryside is advertised to secure for her a husband. However, 
in such cases where the girl can point to the young man whom she claims as the one 
responsible for her pregnant condition he must nrnny r the girl Where responsibility cannot 
lx? loaded and there is no husband in sight for the girl soon to become a mother, everything 
is done to try to secure a husband for her : for it is considered a disgrace among the Kaws for 
a child to be bom out of wedlock. Such unfortunate girls are compelled to take any kind of 
Kaw or man of another nice who often* to become her husband. She has no say in the 
matter, if she knows not the person responsible for her condition. 

H After years of married life if a Kaw wife has not borne any children, two means are 
resorted to in order I o make her Iwconiu a mother The lirst of these two methods 1 have 
already mentioned. With regard to the second means, the Seer consults the spirits and after¬ 
wards announces to the barren wife that her sterility is occasioned by die river in the 
spirit-world becoming blocked with leaves and weeds which prevents the waters of the stream 
from how Eng freely. Therefore to remove (he cause of Mirrcnncss (be soul of the Seer gees 
to the river in the spirit-world anti lakes away the obstructions and when this is done the 
sterile woman is able to bear children : but never more than two children can be borne by 
this supernatural or spiritual aid of the Seer. There sire occasions when a Kaw husband must 
refrain from sexual intercourse wilh his wife. On all occasions when offerings are being made 
to the 1 Myicha Ke 1 as, for example, at paddy planting lime, during the growth of the crops, 
and at harvest time. When on these occasions the village priest sends forth Ms soul to the 
spirit-world to discover what spirit has been offended, he must stay separate from his wife. 
The successful hunter upon his return from a hunting expedition must not sleep with his wife 
for a period of seven days. The same role pertains when villagers return from a fishing 
expedition. After a child is born In a Kaw family, the husband must refrain front sexual 
intercourse with his wife for fen cycles of (ime. One cycle is tw elve days. If during that time 
the husband Should disregard this-not-too-strictly-adhered-to law and if the wife were to report 
the case to a responsible village elder, the offending husband would be lined, one pig. This 
one hundred and twenty days 1 prohibitive period is largely because at physical reasons, namely, 
to prevent the wife from getting what die KawS call 'Napain/ which is a condition of 
health w hen lhe colour of the face is had ; the mother becomes thin and loses vitality. While 
many Kaw men have just one wife, it could not be said of the Kaws that they are a 
monogamous race : for many of them have two wives and others have three. Hie Latins, 
their close neighbours, are a strictly monogamous race.” 

14 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The practice of endogamy is found most frequently among the Karen hill 
tribes. It is carried to an extreme form among the Zayein or Gaungto Karens 
who are a small tribe living in the Southern Shan States (Loilong and Mong 
Pai). The following extract is taken from Sir J. G. Scott’s recent book 
14 Burma and Beyond,” pages 110 to 113: 


" The Gaitngto, if only because they are the most accessible, are the conspicuous type 
of endogamisls in a restricted area, with all the variations which the idea suggests. When 
they reach the age of puberty all boys are sent to live in a building called a * haw/ which 
stands just outside the village fence, and from the time of their internment there they may not 
enter the houses of their parents or talk to any of the young women, lit this way they knotv 
all about one another, and they see to it that none of their companions infringe the rule which 
binds them. 

“This is easy enough in a community of insignificant size on a hill-slope or in a small 
valley. The old rule was that if aGaunglo woman eloped with a Shan, a Tanngthu or a 
Bunnaii, the pair of them were put to death in a special way. A targe hole was dug in (he 
ground ; across this a Jog was placed with ropes hanging from it. The ends of these were 
noosed round the necks of the offending pair and they were then pushed over the edge, anti 
90 made to hang themselves in their oivn grave. Civilisation is apt to ruin most primitive 
races, but in a case such as this it has advantages. The disapproval of missionaries anti the 
occasional visits of British officials have ted to ihe substitution of excommunication for the 
condemned w oman. *nic man w as never so easy lo catch, as he belonged to a different race 
Nowadays runaway couples who have gone olT without getting the permission of any 
one, are forbkUk'n ever again to enter their native village or any Suwngtung village. There 
are two villages in the Nankwo Circle called Kaba, which arc entirely inhabited bv such 
eloping couples, and the envious and the spiteful set io it that Ihcv do not venture to come 
hack, even on morning visits. 

, _ " As jf thcSK restrictions were not enough, there is a multiplying of limitations. Hcople 

of certain villages may intermarry only with those of certain other villages l or instance, men 
from Pahlamg are not allowed to seek for wives anywhere but in Sawngawng. These rules 
arc perfectly well known, and ii might lie supposed that the enterprising of both sexes might 
be prompted to stroll over from one to another. It must be irritating to those living in isolated 
independent villages to go searching into places w hich lie in burger areas, such as the Mongmi 
Stale, out it is a very bumpy country, and only emphatic resolution to go courting could cam’ i 
man so far afield. 6 1 


. P c i ri -‘ Sll ® t ,' s ^h.it there are not a few bachelors in the haws ; some of these have 
reached the decrepit stage, and it is pitiable lo see them silting on the large stones with their 
cloaks around them warming their hacks ill I lie early morning sun. As tin tribes are fairly 
equally divided as to sex there must be a corresponding number of spinsters, though they are 
not so clearly discriminated s.nee they are not grouped all together as the men are, and have 
no dna tn ornaments or dress U hen a mail has at last procured an unexceptionable brute 
the eldevi of the village have still to be consulted before there can lie a wedding The whole 
affmr *, indeed, atpmged by the parents of the young man, who choose for hi Sin S 
at any rate, a qualified ©ri, and then consult the village elders before they send along the 
requisite three brass rings to the selected damsel in the name of their sou 

i . h “ % 10 rcfu5e ’ *><* one is told that she tides not often do so Assent 

is made patent by the fact of her wearing the brass rings sent as a proposal 

The parents on both sides prepare a great feast—the Hmtao-saya, the chicken sueciriH* 
offers up some nee to propmale the note. Then lie anti the parents and the prospective Viir 
gorge and guzzle for three success,™ nights. It is only on these occasions and^il funeSU 
dial the umnamed men and spinsters meet, which is a practice very different from that ofdic 
Burmese. None but the totem km and relatives on either side lake any part, and the inarri-ire- 
service is simply a prolonged orgy. If there be any congratulations thev 4e fil ih ^l 
of capacity. The censorious shake their heads over whit goes on, and the few missfoSes 
(who anyway are not admitted; say darkly dial the proceedings nro ™ 

“* C °'"‘ dl 0rthaSt ' » >*■* «- a k~l «i.h' the 

, “ Il . is n ?‘ surprising that w hen there is such a limited field of choice there are unions 

husband Mice- ™d a,,^ 


«™dt. e d.osirESLT ,*-*»*,* 

husband's house or goes to live with his parents. drCl1 she renwin * ,n hcr 

“ Divorce is not permissible ; if there be ll.agrant cause for it the mir m i • 

into the pit That is, of course, the old theorefbut siiJe we Jun ? 

the Gaungto no case of the kind lias been known, M J an3rtJun ^ 10 cl ° 


Among the Karens generally, while endogamy i n the strict sen^ ref «,* 
term ,* confined lo certain tribes in the more distant parts of the county there 
is often a very strong prejudice against intermarriage will, all other ScSo? 
clans, Karen or non-Karen. For example, even to-d iv it k ,. v ,w!T1 ,i f c °5 
Pwo and Sgatv Karens intermarrying, even though 7hf*v h i ^ ° n /| 
branch of the Christian ChimTft ST 

exclusively Karen or exclusively Burmese If there is Viii .ef^ 5 *** c 
bo„, races there is nsnaUy 11^^00^^^ SESLt 
Much greater freedom in marriage is however permitted among oiier ££ d 
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the Karen group } such as the Tuungthus and the Padaungs, The following 
description of the Padaung customs is also taken from pages 101 and 102 of 
Sir J, G. Scott's book mentioned above : 

" There is perfect liberty of marriage among them. Both man and maiden sire allowed 
to choose outside the tribe. Some of the girls are by no means bad-looking, but their 
formidable armour nut unnaturally seems to deter suitors other than the men of their own race. 

11 Before a Padaung man begins courtship lie goes to the parents of the chosen girl and 
asks permission to visit the house and pay attentions to their daughter with a view to marriage, 
This ceremonious procedure is unusual among the hill tribes, for, as a rule, the psirents are 
left lo find out for themselves what is happening, and (here is no arrangement of marriage. 
But where mother and daughter have armour-dad forearms, perhaps the more ceremonious 
procedure is judicious. It is not a whirlwind affair ; on the contrary, the suitor s visits are 
carried on over n period which may be three months or may reach two years. Even then the 
voting mn.n dioo >$5 ei friend with plausible am! aflahlc mnnners to £ct ihe consent first of tk L 
parents, then of the girl, and finally lo ascertain what presents would be acceptable to the 
damsel s parents. These are—for substantial people—buffaloes, bullocks or gongs, and it is 
usual, as a matter of old-fashioned custom, for presents, to be given in turn to the parents of 
die accepted suiter, That settles it, and the actual marriage ceremony is not!ling better than 
an orgy, at which everyone eats pork and fowls and drinks on a Homeric scale, 

“ After this the girl remains in die house of her parents till her husband comes to lake 
her away. This may be because there fire wise doubls as to what the condition of the young 
map might be after the orgy ; fit any rate, there is no Young Locbinvar ardour about it. 

“ Even when she has been taken, the bride remains away only a day or two, and then 
returns to her parents’ house, and this curious visiting and coming back goes on at intervals for 
six months lie fore the young couple finally settle down loge then. It may be that this cautionary 
process is due to the brass armature : ordinary caressing in such circumstances must require 
practice, otherwise it miglu cause abrasions. I t may be added that the average age of the 
bridegroom is fifteen or sixteen, and the bride two years or so younger ; thus probably she has 
only the beginning of a pyramid of coils around her neck." 

Totemism docs not appear to have been seriously investigated in Burma. 
The following extract is taken from paragraph 132 of the 1911 Census Report : 

“Although la die Upper Burma Gazetteer U is stated that all the Indo-Chinese races 
have a predilection for tote mi Stic birth stories, only the most superficial knowledge exists as to 
the real nature of the totemistic legends and the marriage and other taboos associated there¬ 
with. I< is known that the Was claim to lie descended from tadpoles, the Ptdaungs from one 
of three eggs laid by a Naga princess, the Chins from an egg of the king-crow, and the Kachins 
from a (icing who was made put of a pumpkin. It is also known that the rules for naming 
Shan and Kuchin children and for limiting Karen and Kachin marriages are the outgrowth of 
to term Stic belief. But no thorough investigation of the exact influence exerted by the iegendary 
origin of the races of tribes of the province as a whole has been affected." 
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Subsidiary Table L — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex anti main 
age-period for (1) All Races anti (2) Indigenous Races at each of the fast fire censuses. 


N't he. - Race* in groups A to Q t&e Imperial Tabic XVI h have been redded as indigenous (or the purpose of 
calculating tlic litres for 1931; for previoiia eensmei the iiguics for indigenous race* have beto ealcuLited from the figures for 
htuddhitt*- 
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Subsidiary Table II. —Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for each Natural Division for (1) All Races and [2) Burmese. 
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Subsidiary Table III .— Distribution by main age-periods and Civil Condition 
of 10,000 of each sac for selected Race-groups. 
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Subsidiary Table IV, —Ratio of females per 1,000 malts in each Civil Condition 
and in certain age-periods for selected race-groups in the whole province and 
for Burmese ami Other Indigenous Races in each natural division. 
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112 CHAPTER VI. 

Subsidiary Table V.— Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sca at certain 

age-periods for selected Races in selected areas. 


jCotk— The Agurr- for Barrnerc in this UMe refer to I he whole province : the figures for each of live other races have 
been OMnpifed from Imperial Table VIII and refer to Ihe tolnl of the areas mentioned in column 2 of that table for the iace in 
question. 
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CHAPTER VII* 

Infirmities. 

64. Enumeration*—The infirmities for which statistics were collected 
are the same as in 1921, namely insanity, deal-mutism, total blindness and 
leprosy* The following instructions were issued regarding the record of 
infirmities :■— 

H If a person is blind in both eves* or inline, or suffering fi-r m a rrosive leprosy, or 
bo h deaf and tbunb, enter the name of the infirmity tji his o lumn If a person U:i& two of 
these irkfirmiLies eiiicr both. Dn not enter blind f r persons who can Kee anyihing a' all even 
if ihey only see badly. You should find out whelher a dumb perK^n is d'esit by making a 
noise Write deaf-mute Only if fotifi deaf and dumb. J'Jn n- t enter ibose who are stiffcsinfi 
only from Jeucoderm^or white leprosy. Do not enter any infirmities which art nni mentioned 
in ihe heading of ihe coluiiin. If a person has none of the specified infirmities a errss should 
be rkiced in this column/ 1, 

65. Statistical References. —The statistics of infirmities are given in 
Imperial Table IX which is divided into two part?— ml showing the distribu¬ 
tion by age and, the other the distribution by districts. In addition, the 
following three subsidiary tables have been appended to this chapter ;■— 

I,—Number afflicted per 100,000 of each sex in each district and 
natural division at each of the last five censuses, 

II.—Comparison between the 1931 and 1923 figures for the number 
afflicted per 100,000 persons of each sex and age-group and 
the number of females afflicted per 1,000 malts in each 
group. 

Ill,—Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex. 

66. Accuracy of the Statistics. —'The first thing to be said about 
the statistics of infirmities is that they are unreliable. They usually are, not 
only in India but also in other countries. There are many reasons for this. 
There are first the difficulties of defining the infirmities so as to distinguish for 
instance between insanity and weakness of intellect and between total blind¬ 
ness of both eyes and partial blindness due to old age or other causes. 
Leprosy too is difficult to diagnose except by an expert as there are many 
diseases such as 1 encoder inn, yaws and syphilis which might be mistaken for it. 
Even in the case of deaf-mutism it is possible that some persons who are only 
hard of hearing have been included. 

In addition to the difficulties of diagnosis there are omissions, which may 
be deliberate or unintentional. The deliberate omissions are greatest in the 
case of leprosy, but they also exist in the case of insanity and deaf-mutism as 
there is a natural reluctance on the part of parents to admit that any of their 
children are so afflicted. It is only in the case of blindness which does not 
excite shame or disgust that the number of deliberate omissions may be 
considered as unimportant. 

Tin. unintentional omissions are due to the fact that only a very small part 
of the population is afflicted and the consequence is that there is a tendency 
for enumerators to overlook the infirmities column, particularly as it is the last 
in the schedule, in order to prevent this as much as possible, instructions 
were issuer I that a cross should be placed in the infirmities column for persons 
who had none of the specified infirmities. Further, in order to prevent 
omissions during slip-copying the record of infirmities was made on separate 
slips, as at the last two censuses in this province. The figures in Imperial 
Table IX may therefore be said to represent fairly accurately the entries in the 
enumeration schedules. 

The accuracy of the statistics of infirmities is discussed in paragraph 143 
of the Census Report for 1^21, After going into the matter very thoroughly 
Mr. Grantham came to the conclusion that the statistics were not worthy of 
any credit and he accordingly did not draw any deductions from them. In the 
subsequent paragraphs of this Chapter an attempt will be made to draw a few 
conclusions from the figures but it must be borne in mind that these 
IS 
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conclusions, being based on very in accurate returns, merely represent 
probabilities. There is no reason to believe that the infirmity statistics of 1931 
are more reliable than those of the previous census. 


67. Insanity. —Insanity was not defined in the census instructions. The 
word is usually applied to the more violent forms of mental derangement but 
it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between the insane and feeble 
minded and it is probable that many of the latter have been recorded as 
insane. 


There has been an increase in the proportion of male persons returned as 
insane—from 93 to 99 per 100,000—but a decrease in the proportion of females— 
from b4 to 77 per 100,000. The reason for this is not apparent. As at previous 
censuses the proportions are greatest in the hillv pails of the province in the 
north, east and west, such as the Shan States, the Biiamo, Mvitkvina, Upper 
Chindwin and Chin Hills districts and the Arakan Hill Tracts^ This appears 
to be the case in other parts of India where, according to the India Census 
Report of 1921, the “areas of maximum intensity arc either in the hills or 
along tile fool of the hills”. Figures have not been compiled for insanity 
among the different races but according to the last two Census Reports for 
Burma the figures were particularly high for Chins and Kuchins. The high 
rale of insanity among these races is attributed in the 1911 Census Report to 
promiscuous sexual intercourse at an early age and inbreeding, but it is 
possible there are other factors. According to S. J. Holmes * 


where a defect in inherited bv two parents from n common ancestor their union is 
naturally followed by the reduction of the defect in question Ji may be seriously doubled 
if inbreeding does more than Hus or is ever strictly speaking the emse of defect c.f a„v kind 
it simply makes manifest defects (hat are already in the germ plasm 


that results horn the marriage of kin ; the result is determined by lhe specific defect hi'the 
geno Plasm of the common ancestor II must not he forgotten that if inbreeding brinS out 
undesirable qualities it may also conserve good ones. •' b ,ni * s DUt 


According to paragraph 44b of the India Census Report for 1911 the 
areas where insanity is most prevalent are inhabited by races that are wholly 
or largely mongoloirt the people who suffer least from insanity being those £ 
Dmvtdian ongin. The consumption of alcohol mav also have something to do 
with the insanity among the Chins and Kadi ins * 1 ao 

According to the statistics insanity is more prevalent in Burma among 
males than females. Males are usually more subject to defects of a congenital 
nature than females hut it is possible that concealment is more likely in the 
case Of females The iow proportions of insane in the earlv age-groups is 
ES? t0 lhe ,ac ' ttat ***** dnts not usually ifest L'u 

There are two mental hospitals in the province one at T-kW.!,- t 
District .ind the other hi Minim nistriet EStaK? 
for 1.189 patents. On the dale a® 

recorded £Ta„“ ^ «*« <" P™» -ho 


68. Deaf-Mutism.—According to the statkKwe +i, n - 

deaf-mutes has increased from % to 122 per 100 000 for m d. - pr ' 'P 0Ul on of 
110 per 100.000 for females. Whether this “pre^.I e he tas r I™. ,' 0 
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prevalent in the hilly parts of the province in the north eastSdSe i° b< L™ st 
,s very- common in these parts and a large propo^n ^ the d^f r?; G °f e 
also from goitre. Goitre is particularly* Jam ?fc fhenei^Tf 
Kamhsan, Kutkai and Hsenwi in the Northern Shan States ° f 

Shan States east of the Salween river, in lhe M.,^1 ^hvr Southern 

district, in the Kuchin Hill Tracts of the BtamSCd' M t™*** <*.«*** 
(particularly Sadon subdivision) and in the Kalewa 

Chi nd win district. Iodine treatment is given but the net ml f ppt:r 

of western methods of medicine ond as suspicious 

inconvenience until it is pronounced thev do not t i r’li"? Lliust ‘ ^ ltni 
treatment. The association of S-m„£ vrttb go! ^ and th * 

known ; in Some parts ofthe province, tjr the Chin Mills rl. 15 well 

be associated also with insanity, ' HlU$ d,Stn <*i * appears to 
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There is only one school for the deaf in the province, namely the Mary 
Chapman Training College for Teachers and School for the Deaf in Rangoon. 
On the dale of the census there were 27 pupils (15 males, 12 females). 

69. Blindness.—Thc statistics for blindness are the least unreliable of 
all the infirmity figures. It is not considered a disease to be ashamed of and 
there is usually no desire to conceal it. The proportion of persons recorded 
as blind at the 1931 census is only very slightly greater than the proportion in 
1921. Blindness appears to be common not only in the Centre subdivision 
but also in the hilly parts in the north of the province. In all the districts of 
the Centre subdivision—except Promt, which is near the border line between 
the Centre and Delta subdivisions—the proportion of persons afflicted with 
blindness is larger than in the province as a whole. In these districts the 
climate is dry and tin. dust ami glare are excessive. Cataract and trachoma 
are very common in these districts. Qpthahnia neonatorum due to venereal 
infection is very common in all parts of the province. In the hill tracts of the 
Bhamo and Myitkyina districts the huts in which the Kachins live are dark and 
badly ventilated and the prevalence of blindness may be due to the bad air and 
smoky atmosphere. Absence of cleanliness may also be partly responsible. 
In all the districts of the Delta and Coast subdivisions the proportion of 
persons who are blind is less than the average for the province. This is 
presumably due to the abundant rainfall which provides green vegetation 
during the greater part of the year. 

Blindness is the only infirmity from which women suffer more than men. 
During the early years of life up to about 30 or 40, males appear to suffer more 
than females ; it is in the higher ages that there is a much bigger proportion 
of women. This appeal's to be the case in all the other provinces in India and 
the reason usually given is that women suffer most from the smoke of the files 
at which they cook their food, Another reason may be that they do nut resort 
as freely as men to hospitals for treatment. Unlike insanity and deaf-mutism 
blindness is essentially a disease of old age. One of the most common causes 
of the disease is cataract which usually comes on late in life. 

There are two Blind Schools iti the Province—St. Michael's Blind School, 
in Rangoon and St. Raphael's Blind School for Girls in Moulmein. There 
were only 53 inmates (31 males, 22 females) in these institutions on the date 
of the Census. The number ol persons in institutions is therefore only a 
fraction of one per cent of the number of persons afflicted. 


70, Leprosy.—The total number of lepers recorded at the 1931 census 
was 11,127, compared with 9,765 in 1921. The number of lepers is, however, 
very much larger than tins. The reasons are obvious. Not only is it difficult 
to diagnose in its early stages—-particularly cases of nerve leprosy which form 
a considerable portion—but it is a disease from which most people would be 
ashamed to admit they suffered. The stigma of being a leper goes back to 
mediawal times when lepers in Europe were drastically segregated and 
considered unclean and unfit for association with their fellow men. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in India and Burma at tire present time t lie danger of having such a 
large number of lepers does not appear to be generally recognised. The only 
asylums in the province are the l.eper Asylum at Kem men dine I Rangoon), 
St. John's Leper Asylum and the House for Lepers at Mandalay, the Leper 
Asylum at Moulmein and the l.eper Asylum at Kengtung in the Southern Shan 
States, On the date of the census there were 910 lepers in these asylums ; 
there were also 99 lepers in the Leper Colony at Monywa (Lower Chindwin), 
making a total of 1.009. The majority of the asylum cases arc the more 
advanced ones, Sts far as the prevention of the spread of leprosy is concerned 
the asylums can play only a small part, They are, of course, doing excellent 
humanitarian work but their accommodation is limited and they can unlv deal 
with a very small fraction of the number of lepers in the province. Compulsory 
segregation or sc gratia n in asylums on a large scale is not a practicable measure 
in Burma, as the numbers involved are so large. At present only pauper 
lepers can be segregated and this can be done only in certain areas. 

The methods of dealing with leprosy have changed considerably in recent 
years. Leprosy is not considered an incurable disease and although there is 
not a definite cure for all cases there are methods of treatment by means of 
which, in a very large number of eases, the progress of the disease may be 
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arrested and in favourable cases apparent cure may be obtained with entire 
disappearance of clinical signs of the disease. The modern method of 
treatment by means of preparations of Chaulmoogra Oil and its derivatives are 
undoubtedly of great value and arc in use throughout the world. It is not 
necessary for this treatment that the patient should be treated in hospital or in 
an asylum. The treatment can be given at an out door dispensary and only 
requires attendance for an injection twice weekly. Also, the cost is much less 
than in the case of lepers in an asylum. 

The method which has been adopted in India for developing this out-door 
treatment of leprosy consists in the formation of Ihopagand&-Treatment- 
Survey parties. An area is selected for the purpose and the Propaganda 
Treatment Survey party commence a survey of the lepers in the area with the 
aid of the local authorities. At the same time they tram the local medical men 
in the diagnosis of early cases and in the methods of treatment Public 
lectures arc given and tin nature of the disease, its dangers and the advantages 
of treatment explained. A treatment centre is opened, possibly in an existing 
dispensary, and the tirsl cases put under treatment. It is usually found that 
when the out-door treatment has been established for a short period and 
patients have seen that the treatment involves comparatively little trouble and 
is not a step towards asylum segregation more and more cases come forward 
and the early cases which have in mauy instances been previously concealed 
begin to appear. 1 lie treatment of cases also leads to an examination of their 
house surroundings and assisis in the early detection of other Cases at Hie staGe 
most beneficial lor treatment. Once the area has been surveyed and the 
treatment centre well established Lite party hands the work over to the local 
authorities to continue it and proceeds to deal with another area. 

This Propaganda Treatment Survey system has been recently adopted in 
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and it will be interesting to set* what the proportions are in the new areas. 
It might be mentioned that in Assam the number of lepers according to 
surveys made from September 1925 to February 1928 was estimated to be 
between 3 and 4 times the number recorded at the census. Oil the other 
hand in Travancore the number of lepers actually found was 16 times the 
census figure. 

It is obvious from the figures gi\eii above that although the number of 
lepers in Burma cannot at present be estimated at all accurately the number 
must be very large. The leper problem is therefore a big one but now that 
methods of treatment have been adopted which promise to yield satisfactory 
results it is perhaps not too much to hope that the number will be gradually 
reduced. 

Much of the information in this paragraph was very kindly furnished by 
the Director of Public Health (Lieutenant-Colon el G. G. jolly, C.I.E., 
I.M.S.); most of tire remainder was obtained from a paper on the subject 
written by Lieutenant-Colonel J. Taylor, I.M.S,, late of the Pasteur Institute, 
Burma. 
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Subsidiary Table II. —Comparison between the 1931 and 1921 figures for 
the number afflicted fier 100,000 persons of each sex ami age-group and the 
ntmtber of females afflicted fier 1,000 mates in each group. 
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Subsidiary Table III .—Distribution of the Infirm age per 10,000 of each sex. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Occupation. 


71. Introduction. — At the Census of 1921 the total population was 
divided into Workers and Dependants. Willi the exception of a few classes 
conventionally treated as workers, the term Dependants included all those who 
did not have an income of their own but were supported by another person who 
did not stand to them in the relation of an employer. AU other persons were 
treated as Workers. The term Workers thus included those whose income was 
derived directly from such sources as begging, pensions, rent, dividends or 
profits from trading as well as those whose income or maintenance was received 
as payment for their labour or other services ; and it was conventionally extended 
to include priests and Buddhist monks even if they had no income, and also 
prisoners in jails and inmates of asylums and a few other special classes. For 
workers, both the principal occupation and the subsidiary occupation (see 
paragraph 173 of the 1921 Census Report for the definition) were entered 
in the enumeration schedules ; for dependants the principal occupation of the 
person who supported them was entered. 

At the 1931 census the population was divided into Earners, Working- 
Dependants and X on-n arking Dependants. Columns 9 to 11 of the enumera¬ 
tion schedule dealt with the record of occupations and the words Earner and 
Dependant were defined in the instructions for filling in column 9 which were 
as follows : — 

“Column 9 \ Earner or Defendant).— .Enter whether earner or dependant. Every 
peritHi, however voting or old, is one of these. AJJ persons whose income represents a 
considerable proportion of the amount required for their maintenance arc earners This 
income may lie obtained by taking part in :m occupation or trade or may be derived trOm rent 
investments, etc., and it may be received in the form of cash, goods or as board and lode mg' 
Members of an earner s household who give a large port of their bine to assisting him in his 
work are also earners, eg., a son who always helps his father in the fields. Pensioners should 
also be enlercd as earners. 

AU other persons are dependants, such as women and children who only occasionally 
earn anything or who only do housework / 1 

In column 10 of the schedule the principal occupation of earners was entered 
and in column 11 the subsidiary occupation of earners and the principal 
occupation of dependants. The instructions issued to enumerators fur iiUine in 
these two columns were as follows :— 

Coin m rp, 10 titui 11 (Occupations) : —. 


A. — Earn css. 

Column 10.—Enter in this column the principal means of subsistence of earners, If 
;m earner has two sources of income enter the one from which the greater animal income is 
derived. Where the occupation may be carried o n in various circumstances the particular 
case should he described completely. Titus for managers, salesmen, cashiers, clerks, coolies 
give also the occupation of (he employer, manager of a nib her plantation, salesman hi a 
motor lirm, Railway cashier, lawyer's clerk, coolie in a rice mill. In the case of domestic 
service stale whether boy, cook, sweeper, etc. For a Government or Municipal official give 
the exact name of the appomlment. For a person who sells things state clearly the nature of 
(he goods sold and whether they are sold wholesale, or retail by hawking, e g., retail cloth 
seller. If a person makes the goods he sells he should be entered as maker and seller of then. 
In the case of persons living on agriculture distinguish between <1) non-cultivating owners! 
(2) Cultivating owners, (i) tenant cultivators (whether the rent is paid in cash or kind) and 
Rt agricultural labourers. Distinguish cultivators who practise wet or dry cultivation, found 
miscellaneous or Uiungytt cultivation or gardening. In the case of rent receivers distinguish 
rents from agncultnr^^dtpg. minmg or other kinds of laud or from houses. For persons 
who have taken the yellow note enter loym. stfazuc fongyi or sayadaw. For persons who are 
ill or in hospital record the OCCnpabons they will practise on recovery 

„_. 1 i ~J2.“ lil “ U1 '? h lS bce11 e,,tered the “Cupatfon from which the greatest 

c n a 1 ls d * nVed in *" Qrdlna f? iear. f„ column ] I nrast be entered the cognation 

winch ts the second greatest source of income. Thus if a man lives principally by bis earnings 
asa^a man. but partly a!so by hshmg, the word ‘boatman’ will be entered in column 10 
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B.—Defendants, 

“ Column 10 “A small cross must be entered in this column for all dependants. 

"Column 11.—If :i dependant lias one or more oecupat^is tnler the most import^mt 
in this column For tlepentbnls who do only housework enter housework, and foi those 
who do but no other work, e-^ept perhaps housework, enter weavingFor those 

who do no work ;it all make a small cross in this column. 

Supplementary instructions regarding the filling up of the occupation 
columns were issued to all census officers above the rank of enumerator to 
enable them to check the work of the enumerators. 

It will be seen from the above that the occupation statistics of the - I 
Census are not strictly comparaWe with those of the 1921 census. In I4_l an 
occupation was entered in the enumeration schedule for every single pcM. 

In other words, the total population was classified by occupation In 1 m 
onlv earners and working dependants, i\e. t dependants who returned an 
occupation, have been classified by occupation. It is important to remember 

that in 1921 the principal occupation of the person by whom a dependant a. 
principally maintained was recorded and not the occupation of the dependant, 
even if he' (or she) bad any ; in 1931 if a dependant bad an occupation it was 
recorded, otherwise nothing (or rather a cross) was recorded. 

72. Scheme of Classification.—The scheme of classification is that 
of M. Bertillon. It was approved by the International Statistical Institute and 
was adopted for the Census of India in 1911. tinder this scheme the various 
occupations have been grouped into 195 groups and these groups have been 
combined into 55 orders. 12 sub classes and 4 classes. 1 he namesof aU_the 
classes, sub-classes, orders and groups are given m I art I of Imperial l due a. 
But this scheme of class!fication, although termed occupational, is, as a matter 
of fact, partly industrial and partly occupational. I he scheme of classification 
used in the census of England and Wales in 1911 was also partly industrial and 
partly occupational but in 1921 and again in 1931 there were separate and 
independent tabulations by occupation and industry. This was d<ge on th_ 
recommendation of the British Empire Statistical Conference of l«ft Jins 
Conference recommended, among other things, that the classification should be 
based on two lists, the one of industries and the other of occupations, each 
heading being defined and given a reference number, and the headings should 
be SO arranged as lo be capable of being grouped into classes according to a 
fixed and defined system. It was also resolved that the basic principle of the 
industrial classification should be the product or type of service, and that of 
the occupational classification, the process earned out and the material worked 
in Thus, according to these definitions the occupation of any person is the 
kind of work which he or she performs ; and Hus alone determines tile 
particular group in an occupation classification to which the person is assigned. 
The nature of the factory, business, or service in which the person is employed 
has no bearing upon the classification of his occupation, except to the extent 
that it enables tlie nature of his work to he more clearly defined, b or instance, 
a durwan or watchman might be employed in a rice mill or saw null or an) 
other establishment but the nature of the establishment has no bearing upon 
his occupation and all watchmen would be put in the same occupational group. 
On the Other hand, the industry in which any individual ts engaged is 
determined (whatever may be his occupation) by reference to the business m 
which or for the purposes for which, his occupation is followed. No 
consideration of personal occupation enters into it. Thus every person in a 
rice mill from the manager down to the coolies who carry' the bags of rice, no 
matter what their occupation may be, are employed in the industry ol nce- 

m ^"if will be seen that according to the above definitions of the terms industry 
and occupation the classification scheme used for the census of India since 1911 
is largely industrial. For instance the persons in group 71 include all those 
engaged in the industry of rice-milling. Similarly, group 54 includes all 
engaged in the industry of saw-milling. For some of the industries and 
professions there is, however, an occupational classification. 1 bus in the case 
of persons employed on tbti construction of ronds and bridges, labourers iire 
included in group 106 and other persons in group 105, while in the Case of 
persons employed in harbours, docks, rivers and canals, labourers are included 
in group 104 and other persons in group 103. In the case of persons engaged 
in the legal profession, lawyers are included in group 167 and persons 
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employed by lawyers, such as clerks and peons, in group 168, Similarly, 
professors and teachers are included in group 174 and clerks and other persons 
connected with education in group 175, It should be noted that all doctors 
(registered medical practitioners), police, postal employees and sweepers are 
included in groups 169, 157, 114, and 100, respectively, no matter where 
employed. Persons employed on railways, except doctors, police, postal 
employees and sweepers, have been divided into labourers (group 113) and 
others {group 1 12), But although the figures for some groups represent those 
employed in industries yet the figures for those groups by no means represent 
all those employed in those industries. For instance, the entry in the enumera¬ 
tion schedule was often just clerk, carpenter, engine driver, etc., and there was 
nothing to show whether the person was employed in a rice mill, saw mill or 
any other establishment. In such cases unspecified carpenters were included 
in group 55 with turners and joiners, unspecified clerks in group 189 and 
unspecified engine drivers in group 1 90. It miglit be mentioned here that in 
1921 there was a Special Industrial Census. This was not repeated in 1931, 
but in order to compensate to a certain extent for the loss of information 
involved a special column for industry was provided in the enumeration 
schedule. Although statistics of industries were not compiled — owing to the 
financial stringency—the entries in the industry column were often very useful 
in enabling the occupations to be classified. 

In the case of persons who sell things it must be noted that those who 
both make and sell are classified as makers. On the same principle a person 
who extracts some mineral from the ground and refines it is classified as an 
extractor of minerals and included in sub-class II and not as a refiner of metals 
in sub class 111. Similarly, a person who keeps cattle, makes butter and sells 
it is classified as a cattle keeper (group 21) and not as a butler maker (group 81) 
or seller of butter (group 131), while a man who catches fish and cures it is 
classified as a fisherman (group 27) and not as a fish curcr (group 81). 

Industrial and trading occupations were classified either (o) according to 
the material worked in or (fi) according to the purpose for which the material 
or article made was used. For instance, the industrial occupations included 
ingroups 42 to glare classified according to the material worked in While 
those in groups 82 to 99 are classified according to the purpose for which the 
article made was used, irrespective of the material of which the article was 
made. If an article is included in one of the groups 82 to 99 a maker of that 
article was included in that group, groups 42 to 81 being intended for makers 
of other articles. I hus a maker of sandals is included in group 82 (boot, shoe 
and sandal makers) while a maker of leather trunks and saddles is included in 
gioup 51 (working in leather) ; a person who washes, dyes, cleans or irons 
articles of dress \ i t c< used articles) is included in group 85 whereas the proper 
group number is 49 if the articles have not been used. In the case of trading 
occupations those in groups 117 to 137 are classified according to the material 
of which the articles sold are made while those in groups 138 to J4S are classi¬ 
fied according to the purpose for which the articles sold are used If an article 
is included in one of the groups 138 to 148 a seller of that article was included 
111 that group, groups 117 to 137 being intended for other articles. Thus a 
dealer in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress is included in group 
138 while a piece-goods dealer {/.a, material not made up) is included in group 


It will be seen from the above description Uiat the classification scheme fi 
an extremely unsatisfactory one. It is neither purely industrial nor purcli 
occupational. It is a hybrid classification which gives figures neither for 
industries nor occupations in the sense in which these terms are ordinarily 

X5?‘_ Furth o cnt ' ClS T of the sd,cmt . will he found in paragraph 177 of the 
1 ?21 Census Report. In connection with the present census -in ittemnf 

made to classify the mate population (earners) according to their occupation 
imi :* r according to the work they do, without regard to the industry for 

Sj^ L do "• Thc in «* -- <io„ c t ,s cxpSat 


and^l93L > -^lni^ 0 S e ^cJ^^” 1*1 

and states in India was not considered unitJS5? , f °t the P rovmceS 
variations were made. For the 1931 c«Ls the rteniepro^"hi 
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accepted without variations as there did not appear to be any need to make a 
change* The classes and sub classes in the Burma Scheme Ioj U31 are the 
same as those in the Burma Scheme for 1921, except that Sub-class I has not 


been subdivided as 
the relationship be* 
tween the orders 
that arc principally 
affected. It will be 
noticed that the 
number of orders 
in Subclass II— 
Exploitation of 
minerals has been 
reduced from three 
to two. The remain¬ 
ing orders have only 
been slightly affec¬ 
ted by the changes. 
The relation be¬ 
tween the groups 
of the 1921 census 
and those of the 
1931 census is given 
in Subsidiary Table 
IX, According to 


it was at the 1921 census. Marginal table 1 shows 
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Order 3 and ^Ottps 35 dtul 
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Group* 37 to and 41 of 
Order 4 

Group 40 o[ Order 4. 


, Al Humums LW this table all the occupation groups associated with the 
budding industry (groups 85 to 89 of 1921) have been amalgan^ed ; hawkms 
(irroup 153 of 1921) are now divided into hawkers of drink and foodstuffs (group 
128) and hawkers of commodities other than drink and foodstuffs (group la ) 
while .separate groups have been formed for the manufacture and sale of 
tobacco, ganja and opium (groups 75 and 137 of 1921) Ot her small 
are too numerous to mention. It might also be mentioned that hie i es 
some of the classes, sub-classes, orders and groups differ slightly from those 
used in the corresponding tabic for 1921. 


74. Statistical References. - The most important occupation table is 
Imperial Table X. This table is divided into two parts : figures for the province 
as a whole arc given in Part I and figures for districts in Part II. Figures for 
certain groups have been omitted from Part II bemuse their numbers-were 
small or nil (see Note 7 on the fly-leaf). Other groups have been omitted from 
Part H because they were comparatively unimportant or because they were 
mainly confined to a few districts, but the figures for the most important 
districts are given in the table on page 104 of the Tables volume. In this way 
considerable economy was effected in printing. 

In Imperial Table XI earners and working dependants are classified by 
race and principal occupation. In Part 1 of the table figures are given for 
classes and sub-classes for selected Natural Divisions ; in Part 11 figures are 
given for orders and selected groups but separate figures are not given for 
Natural Divisions, except in the case of groups 1, 5, 6 and 

In Provincial Table VI male earners have been classified by race (see 

paragraph 80 of this Chapter), .. , , 

In addition the following subsidiary tables have been compiled and arc 


appended to this Chapter 

I General Distribution of the Population by Occupation. 

A. Earners (principal occupation) and Working Dependants. 

B. Earners (subsidiary* occupation). 

II.— Distribution by Sub-classes in Natural Divisions and Districts, 

A. Earners (principal occupation) and Working Dependants. 

B. Earners (subsidiary occupation.) 

II I, — Occupation of females by classes, sub-classes, orders and selected 

groups. 

IV. — Selected occupations, 1931 and 1921, 

Ya.— D istribution by occupation of 1,000 workers of selected racial 
classes. 

Vr._ Distribution by race of 1,000 workers in each class, sub-class and 
order and selected groups of occupation. 
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VI —Number of persons cmplovcd on or about the 24th February 1931 
in the Post Office and Telegraph Department, the Irrigation 
Department and oil Railways in Burma. 

A. Post Office and Telegraph Department. 

B. Irrigation Department. 

C. Railways. 

VII a.— Distribution by Economic Function of 1,000 male earners ot 
selected racial classes for («) the whole province and (6) 

Rangoon. „ . 

VI 1b, — D istribution by race of 1,000 male earners in each functional class 
for hri the whole province and (6) Rangoon. 

VIII a.— Distribution by Economic Function of 1,000 male earners of selec¬ 
ted racial classes in (n) rice mills {group 71) and (6) saw mills 
(group 54), , 

VIIIb. _ Distribution by race of 1.000 male earners in each functional class 

in tn) rice mills (group 71) and ( b ) saw mills (group 54). 

IX.— Relation between the group numbers of the occupational classifica¬ 
tion schemes at the 1921 and 1931 censuses in Burma, 

X.— Unemployment of Educated Persons. 

75, Accuracy of the Statistics, —Considerable difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in drawing up the instructions for filling in the occupation columns. 
For instance, it is difficult enough to define an earner and a dependant, in 
English, but it is still more difficult in Burmese and especially in Burmese that 
an enumerator will understand* For this reason instructions were issued that 
supervisors and enumerators should be carefully and systematically trained and 
the distinction between earner and dependant explained to them, but it is 
probable that many enumerators did not understand this distinction and the 
figures for earners anti dependants must therefore be treated with a certain 
amount of caution. 

In compilation considerable difficulty was experienced with vague entries. 
In spite of special instructions to the contrary such entries as shopkeeper 
(JjBjf), bazaar-seller (eq»u^§ecq:i*p£;), bazaar stall-keeper (eqd^S), trader (o?!p>i§), 
seller of goods (o$eqp£:), clerk (traqOi cooty (ojcS), broker {&«»0 and agent 
were frequently found in the schedules. In this connection 
the entry in column 12 (or industry was very useful. For instance for 
traders, shopkeepers and other persons who sold tilings {but did not make 
them) the goods sold had to be entered in the column for industry, while for 
persons employed in industry and the professions, the industry or the 
profession of the employer had to be entered. This is the reason for the big 
decrease in the number of “general storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise 
unspecified," In 1921 the total number of workers so classified was 243,485 
but the number in 1931 (earners and working dependants) was only 23,429. 
Similarly, the number of workers with “ insufficiently described occupations ” 
in 1921 was 351,923 compared with only 54,921 in 1931. 

Another error which had to be guarded against in the compilation 
concerned the entries for young children, Apparently some enumerators who 
were acquainted with the census enumeration of 1921 had followed the 
instructions of that census and for children only a year or two old had entered 
in column II the occupation of the person by whom they were supported, 
instead of making a nil entry (or rather a cross). 

It has already been mentioned in paragraph 72 that persons who make 
things as well as sell them were classified as makers and instructions were 
issued that such persons should be described in the enumeration schedules as 
makers and sellers of the articles in question. This was frequently not done 
and a person who made the things he sold was often entered only as a seller of 
them, fn many such cases it was possible to say from the articles sold whether 
the person was also a maker of them, but this was not possible in all cases. 

In the instructions issued to enumerators it was stated that the principal 
occupation should be that from which the greatest income was derived in an 
ordinary year and that the subsidiary occupation should be that from which the 
second greatest income bus derived in an ordinary vear. It is sometimes a 
difficult matter for a person to determine which of his various occupations 
Should be entered as principal and which as subsidiary. Further there is 
always a tendency for the occupation that is being pursued at the time the 
census is taken to be entered as the principal occupation rather than the 
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occupation from which the greatest annual income is derived ^en Jhe 
census vvas taken many persons who obtain their greatest income fn>m 
agriculture would be temporarily following other occupations and may liave 
returned these as their principal occupation. When it is doubtful which of 
two or more occupations should be returned as principal there is a tendency 
ior the more respectable lobe chosen. As regards subsidiary occupahonsit 
must be admitted that the returns are very far from complete and in these 
circumstances it hardly seems worth while compiling the figures. 

The compilation of the figures for the occupation tables was much more 
difficult than the compilation of the figures for the other tables owing to the 
enormous variety of names used. Fortunately, an index of Burmese names for 
occupation which had been used at the 1921 census had been preserved and 
in tins index the serial number of the occupation group to which each belonged 
£ the iwTtSXTsrf.™* h-d b«« noted. This index n,v a h.able 
in drawing up a new index. There were about 1,200 names in this list and 
when it is realised that the work was done by a comparatively uneducated staff 
the difficulty will be appreciated. The work «» ebjeted 
bul it is probable that errors remain. But d was surprising how quickly the 
classifiers learnt the numbers of the different occupation groups, particular > 
S™occurred frequently in the records. The errors arc probably 
greatest, both absolutely and relatively, for those occupations which occurred 
only rarely. 

76. Proportion of Workers and Dependants -At the 192L 

census the population was divided into workers and dependants. At the 1 _ 
census it vvas divided into earners, working dependants and non-workiog 
dependants. In 1921 the number of workers was fy95,43S or 5 16 per emit 
of die total population ; in 1931 the number or workers, u., earners plus working 
dependants was only 6,211,037 or 42 4 per cent, of the total popu ation he 
number of male workers (earners pins working dependants in 193 ) has 
increased from 4 060 921 in 1921 to 4,251,771 in 1931, while the number of 
female workers has decreased from 2,7J4 P 517 in 1921 to V)59,266 in 1931- JJ 
1921 male workers represented r,0'3 per cent of the male populafaon com pared 
with S6’8 nor cent in 1931, the corresponding percentages tor females being 
42*5 and 27'3 for 1921 and 1931, respectively. These differences are mumly 
due to changes in the instructions issued to enumerators. 1 he differences are 
greatest in the ease of young children and females. It is impossible to say at 
what a^c children assisting their parents cease to be dependants and become 
workers The same difficulty exisls in the case of wives helping their husbands. 
For non-working dependants at the 1931 Census nothing at all-or rather a 

cross_had to be entered in the enumeration schedules, audit is probable that 

the large number of non-working dependants in 1931 is partly due to this, as it 
was so much easier to make a cross than to make enquiries regarding the work 
done by various members of a family. In 1921 an occupation had to be 
recorded for every person : if the person was a dependant then the occupation 
of the person by whom he (or she) was supported had to be recorded. In 1 '-1 
many wives and children who earned a small amount occasionally were 
tabulated as workers, whereas in l r >31 such persons were probably returned as 
non-working dependants. The figures for workers (earners plus working 
dependants) and non-working dependants for 1931 are therefore not comparable 
with those for workers and dependants for 1921, 

The numbers of male and female earners, working dependants and non¬ 
working depen¬ 
dants per thousand 
of the total popula¬ 
tion in Burma 
and a few of the 
other provinces in 
India are given 
in marginal table 
2. It will be 
noticed that in 
Bengal there is a 
high proportion of 
non-working de¬ 
pendants, both of 
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males and females, only 29 per cent of the population being recorded as 
workers compared with 42 per cent in Burma. 

77, Distribution ot the Working Population by Occupation.— 

It has already been explained in paragraph 71 that it is not possible to ascertain 
from the 1931 figures what proportion of the total population is supported by 
any particular occupation. Figures can, however, be given for the proportion 

of workers (earners and 
working dependants) engaged 
in each occupation. In l J art 
A of Subsidiary Table. 1 the 
proportion of workers per 
10,000 of the total population 
is given for each class, sub¬ 
class and order, and in 
column 2 of marginal table 3 
figures are given for the 
number of workers in each 
sub-class per 1,000 workers. 
Separate figures are given for 
Agriculture, Forestry and 
Auimats* It will be noticed 
that 70 per cent of the workers 
were engaged in the produc¬ 
tion of raw materials and 23 
per cent in industry, transport 
and trade, the remaining 7 per 
cent being mainly in public 
service (slightly more lban one 
per eent), the professions and 
liberal arts (about 3 per cent) 
and domestic service (nearly 
1 per cent); only about one 
per cent had occupations 
which were insufficiently 
described, Proportions for 
(<i) persons supported and (6) 
workers in 1921 are given in columns 3 and 4 of marginal table 3, but these 
figures arc not comparable with those in column 2. For instance, the 
figure for agriculture hi column 2 is less than the figures in columns 3 and 4 
but it does not follow that there has been a reduction in the number of 
persons supported by agriculture. In the first place, in the population 
supported by agriculture there is a bigger proportion of women and 
children than in the population supported by other occupations and secondly, 
a much larger proportion of women and children were classified as workers at 
the 1921 census than in 1931. The big reduction in the proportion of workers 
with insufficiently described occupations from 52 per 1,000 in 1921 to 9 per 
1,000 in 1931 is largely responsible for the increase in the proportions for 
some of the sub classes, particularly those for Industry, Transport and 
Trade. 


Distribution of tire Popularity by Occupation* 
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Occupations, — For the purposes of this Report 

_ __ Agricultural Occupations will 

be taken to include those in 
groups 1 to 16. The extent 
to which Burma is depen¬ 
dant upon agriculture is 
shown by marginal table 4 
According to this table 69 per 
cent of the male workers and 62 
per cent of the female workers 
returned an agricultural occu¬ 
pation. For earners alone the 
percentage is 71 for both males 
and females. In marginal table 
■ figures are given for the 
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different agricultural occupations. Group 1 includes the ownership of land 
used for culti¬ 
vation of any 
sort or for 

the raising of 
farm stock, 
poultry, etc. 

Practically the 
only kind of 

land not 

included is 
mining land and 
land used for 

building. The 
figures are not 
reliable as they 
do not allow for 
the ownership of 
land by persons 
whose principal 
occupation is 
not land owning. 

Thus a person 
may be a land- 
owner, money¬ 
lender and a shop-keeper and the occupation from which the 
greatest income is derived in an ordinary year may be money lending 
or shopkeeping, tit which case “land-owner" would not ho the correct 
return for his principal occupation. Much of the land is owned by 
persons whose principal occupation is money lending. The persons in group 1 
are usually called non-agriculturists as they fake no pari in the cultivation of 
the land. 

Groups 2, 3 and 4 are mostly Government servants in the Land Records, 
Settlement and Survey departments. They are not strictly agriculturists but 
their numbers are small and they have been included for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence. 

Groups 5, 6 and 7 are confined to the cultivation of paddy and other 
ordinary crops ; the cultivation of vegetables on an extensive scale is also 
included. These will be referred to as Agriculture Proper, as in 1921. 
Taungya is a method of cultivation practised by many of the hill tribes. It 
consists of Clearing by Sire for a single season a patch of forest land (usually 
on a hillside! and sowing seed among the ashes. The term is, however, 
loosely applied in some parts of the province to the cultivation of crops other 
than paddy, particularly vegetables. 

Groups 9 to 16 include rubber, tea, sugarcane, dhani, betel-vine and other 
garden cultivation. It will be seen from marginal table 5 that there has been 
a small increase in the number of male agricultural workers from 2,694 to 2,922 
thousands but a big decrease in the number of females from 1,979 to L203 
thousands. It has already been mentioned that the instructions for tilling up the 
occupation columns were not the same at the 1921 and 1931 censuses, and as a 
consequence a much Larger proportion of women and children were classified 
as workers in 1921 than in 1931. This is the main reason for the very big 
drop in the number of female workers but the figures for male workers 
are also affected by it. The figures few males and females are also 
affected by the fact that in 1921 there was a very large number of labourers 
with insufficiently described occupations, namely 225,609, and it is probable 
that many of thcse_ were agricultural labourers ; in 1931 the corresponding 
number was onlv i his is partly responsible for the Very la rye increase 

in the number of agricultural labourers, males having increased from 622 to 
1,007 thousands and females from 405 to 481 thousands. It will be noticed 
that there has been a corresponding decrease in the number of cultivating 
owners, while the number of male tenant cultivators has increased from 512 to 
57S thousands. These differences are so large that it is obvious that a con¬ 
siderable amount of land has passed into the hands of non-agriculturists during 
the last decade. A better comparison can perhaps be made between the 
proportions of cultivating owners, tenant cultivators and agricultural labourers 
17 
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, 6. Mu!c workers in Agriculture Proper in 192! attd j£33. 
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at the two censuses. This is done in marginal table 6, Figures have been 

given only for male workers 
as they are not affected so 
much by the difference in the 
instructions issued at the two 
censuses. The big decrease 
in the proportion of cultivating 
owners and the big increase in 
the proportion of agricultural 
labourers are very striking. 
It will he also noticed that 
there is a small increase in the 
proportion of tenant culti¬ 
vators. If 50,000 is added to 
the number of agricultural 
labourers in 1921 to compensate for the bigger proportion in 1921 who were 
classified as having insufficiently described occupations then the percentages 
for cultivating owners, tenants and labourers will be 49*6, 21*8 and 28 0, 
respectively. 

These figures may be compared with those for the area occupied by agri¬ 
culturists and non-agriculturists and the area let to tenants. During the ten 
years ending 30th June 1931, the area occupied by agriculturists lias fallen from 
14,489,674 acres to 14,456,751 acres. During the first seven years of the 
decade there was a small but steady increase up to 14,844,506 acres, the fall 
having taken place during the last three vears. The area occupied by non- 
agriculturists has increased steadily from 3,119,831 acres to 4,356,636 acres 
during the ten years ending 30th June 1931. This is an increase of more than 
1,200,000 acres. The proportion of land in the hands of non-agriculturists has 
increased during the same decade from 1772 to 23*16 per cent. In Upper 
Burma the proportion has increased from 7*91 to 10*52 percent while in Lower 
Burma the increase has been from 25*59 to 32*52 per cent Thus in Lower 
Burma at the end of June 1931 nearly one-third of the occupied area was in 
the hands of non-agriculturists. Figures for the area let to tenants are given 

_____ in marginal table 7. Figures 

have been given for the year 
ending 30th June 1924 since 
figures for the areas let on 
share and partnership terms 
and at privileged rents do not 
appear to be available for 
earlier years. According to 
this table the area let to 
tenants has increased by 
1 ,378,351 acres or 22*8 percent 
in seven years. Alienations 
of land to non-agriculturists 
increased considerably during 
the last few years of the decade. Owing to the trade depression and the tight¬ 
ness of the money market there have been enforced sales and foreclosures on 
mortgages. These conditions have continued into 1932 ; according to the 
Season and Crop lieport for 1931-32 figures have been collected which show 
that in the principal districts of Lower Burma the area field by Chettvars 
increased between 1st July 1930 and 30th June 1932 by HO ner 
cent ' F 
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314,99# 

1707 

Lower Burma... 

4,200,727 

5.763,090 

1,063,353 

25J1 

Province i 

0,0-16,059 

7.424,410 

1 ,378+351 

iruo 


79. Other Occupations. — It has already been mentioned that the 
figures for workers in 1921 and 1931 are not strictly comparable, A few 
conclusions may, however, be drawn from them when the differences arc very 
great. Sub*Ont*r 1 (c). — Forestry comprises two classes of persons, namely 
the administrative officer connected with the care and control of the forests 
(group 17) and collectors of forest produce (groups 18 to 20), There have 
been appreciable increases in the numbers of workers in both these classes 
The increase m the second class is largely confined to the Southern Shan 
States. 1 here has also been an appreciable increase in the number of persons 
who returned an occupation connected with stock-raising. Pig-breeding is 
apparently much more common now than it was ten years ago, particularly in 
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the Southern Shan States. According to Imperial Table XI, 57,252 persons of 
indigenous races returned an occupation connected with breeding or keeping 
animals compared with only 28*515 in 1921. There has also been an increase 
in the number of Indians who keep animals. The increase in the numbers 
connected with the extraction of metallic minerals is largely due to the increased 
mining activity in the Shan States and tvarenni. The increase would have 
been much greater but for the fact that in 1921 the smelters and refiners at 
N’amtu were included in group 21 of that census along with the workers in the 
mines, instead of ingroup 50. The increase in the number employed in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals (Order 4) is entirely due to increased 
employment in the oil fields. 

CLiss B— Preparation and Supply of Material Substances 

includes the Sub-classes— Industry, Transport and Trade. The biggest 
variation is in the case of Industry, where the number of workers has Increased 
from 483,948 to 664,376, i.i\, by 180,428. As pointed out in paragraph 77 of 
this Chapter this increase is largely due to the decrease in the number of 
workers with insufficiently described occupations. The bulk of the increase 
under Industry is confined to Order 5—Textiles. The number of workers 
engaged in cotton spinning and weaving lias increased from 52,707 to 188,755 ; 
separate figures for each sex and for 
earners and working dependants in 
1931 are given in marginal table 8. 

It will be seen that only a very small 
proportion are males and that in 1931 
about 78 per cent of the females were 
working dependants. The number 
of persons in 1931 who returned 
cotton spinning and weaving as a 
.subsidiary occupation was 46,137 
(males 791, females 45,346); in 192] 
the number who returned cotton 
weaving (not spinning! as a subsidiary 
occupation was 45,774 (males 926, 
females +4,848). The above figures 
suggest that there has been an increase in cotton weaving on the part of 
females. It would, however, be rash to say that this has been the case. As 
pointed out in paragraph 182 of the 1921 Census Report the figures for the 
occupations of females are very unreliable, and particularly in the case of 
weaving. The difference in the instructions issued to enumerators at the 1921 
and 1931 censuses is probably responsible for a large part of the increase. 
For instance, the number of workers in the Southern Shan States engaged in 
cotton spinning and weaving was 54,106 in 1931, compared with only 834 in 
1921, In the instructions for filling in column 11 of the enumeration schedule 
at the 1931 Census weaving was given as an example of a dependant’s occupation 
and it is probable that this is largely responsible for the recorded Increase in 
.the number of persons engaged in weaving. Figures fur the workers engaged 
in silk weaving are given in marginal 
. table 9. In this case about 11 per cent 
are males and about 63 percent of the 
females are working dependants. The 
same remarks as regards the reliability 
of the figures apply as in the case of 
cotton spinners and weavers. Both 
cotton and silk spinning and weaving 
are domestic industries and are 
usually performed by the younger 
female members of the household. 

As a rule the families are engaged in 
agriculture but in some parts of the 
province cotton and silk weaving are 
full-time occupations. For many 
years there has been a decline in cotton and silk weaving. This was 
largely due to the agricultural expansion and to the fact that cheap 
cotton and silk piece-goods could be obtained from foreign countries. Owing 
to the economic depression it is possible that cotton and silk weaving has to 


** Number workers engaged ir iClk spinning 
mid weaving iti ly2l and 1931. 
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H Number of workers engaged in loUoj] spinning 
and weaving in 1921 jnd 1951, 
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some extent been revived. The number of workers in wood (Order 7) is 
slightly Jess than in 3921 : there appears to have been a decrease in the 
number of workers employed in saw mills and a corresponding increase in the 
number of workers in lacquer, cane, bamboo and otlrer woody materials. 
Differences in classification at die two censuses may perhaps be partly 
responsible. The big increase in the number of workers in “ other metals ” 
(group 61) is partly due to the fact that in 1921 the smelters and refiners at 
Naratu were included in group 2J of that census along with the workers in the 
mines. Jn making a comparison it Ls best to combine the figures for Orders 3 
and 8, Thus the number of workers engaged in the extraction and in the 
working of metals has increased from 28,249 in 1921 to 34,062 in J931. The 
big decrease in Order { *— Ceramics, is due to the smaller number employed in 
the making of bricks and tiles. There has been a big increase in the number 
employed in the manufacture of chemical and analogous products, such as 
matches, aerated waters, vegetable oils and petroleum. Workers engaged in 
the manufacture ol tobacco (mainly die root making) have increased from 
14,468 to 23,512 ; this is largely responsible for the increase under Order 11 
(hood Industries). Persons engaged in the cultivation of tobacco are included 
m groups 5, 6 and /. The big increases for group 74 (makers of sugar, jaggerv 
and kyautegt t) and 81 (other foodstuffs) and the big decreases for groups 75 
(sweetmeat and condiment makers) and 76 (toddy drawers) arc probably due 
to dineruflces in classification at the two censuses (see Notes 71 7 7 and 74 on 
page 238 of the TaWes volume of the 1 92 1 Census). The total number engaged 
in groups 74, 7o, /6 and 8! is 53,367 compared with 52 777 in 19?] The 
increase m Order 13 (Furniture Industries) is probably duo to differences in 
classification. The increases in Orders 14 (Building Industries) and 15 
(Con si ruction of Means of Transport) may be due to the reduction in the 
number of persons with insufficiently described occupations. It will be 
noticed that the number of printers, compositors, etc. (group 95), is about 
double the number in 1921 (2,184). H 

There has been an increase of 28,713 in the number employed in 
Iranspor (Sub-class IV). Hus increase is probably largely, £f not entirely 
due to the reduction in the number of persons with insufficiently described 

U I L l LJ1 1 o £ 

S*0 6m' “CStS? WiT.'h CnSaBed in ? ub : clMS V-Trade has declined from 
S80,62Z to 557,248. i Ins decrease may be due to differences in classification • 

a person who is entered in the enumeration schedule as a seller of an article ii 

“ rss . 1 sar r A 5 ® “ 

decrease in Order 24 (Broken,,*, Commmon, etc. h ‘prob bfydt to Strenees 
n class,heation. The majority of brokers, partieularlv those beloSl^ 
indigenous races, are dealers and not brokers working fl , nl -5 0 
Both at this census and the last a 

also a dealer in that commodity was classified as a dealer Rut U 10 WdS 

the commodity was not mentioned and mch ir S m« had to be EILT* 
brokers in Order 24. The reduction in the number of S }Z b as 

fc l f\ *hat the commodity was more often recorded in 193 iTiL in^l 0 

Ihe column for Industry was very useful in this cotmertinn th7> , l n ± ■ 
m the enumeration schedule for,'say, a paddy broker be’iiw ‘‘hrnl^^ 5 
column 1 0 and 1 paddv 11 in colmnti 12 Thi> Kint + ^ ^ 

(Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants) and Order 32 (Other Tr-tl^n^'^ *^ r dcr 31 

big decrease under Order 39 (Trade ofOther Sorts) are and th ^ 

classification. At the 1921 Census 243,485 persons ? differences of 

storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise unspecified " (grom n 2 of if i gcncri } 1 
whereas in 1931 there were only 23,42y £££,inthat census), 
In 1931 there were 49,571 » hawkers of drink wM w * 1 " es ,P° nd «n« Jfroup. 

Order 31) and 283,363 “ dealers in other foodstuffs" (group 134 of oSer Lf 
1 hese groups did not exist at the 1921 Census and many „ ° rdcr l2 ^ 

presumably included in group 152 of that census Tlie\o t i Sf rSOt)S were 

SST 14 (Tradt in ofT ™^> 4^“dSS£5 
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Class C includes Sub-class VI -— Public Force, Sub-class VH — -Public 
Administration and Sub-class VIII — Professionsand Liberal Arts. I he decrease 
in l he number of police (group 157) may be partly due to differences in 
classification. In some parts of the province the word [ahmudan) 

was used for persons in Government service and it was often difficult to decide 
in which group they should be placed. At 11 ic 1921 Census they may have 
been classified as police. The 1921 figures for police are probably too large 
since 448 females were classified as police at that census. The increases under 
group 159 (General service of the Government of India or a Provincial Govern ¬ 
ment) and group 160 (mostly Shan States servants) may be due to the 
development of the province. The number of municipal servants and servants 
of other local bodies (group ltd ) has increased from 2,938 to 13,046, The 
decrease in the number of village officials and servants (group 162} from 13,360 
to 6,462 is due to the amalgamation of village-tracts. The very large increase 
in the number of religious workers and servants other than pongyis (priests), 
eto . (groups 164 fi > 1 661 , is not apnaren t. T1 1 e increases und er O rde rs 46 (Law ) , 
47 (Medicine), 48 (Instruction) and 49 (Letters, Arts and Sciences) arc 
presumably due to the spread of education. 

Under Class D — Miscellaneous the number of persons living on their 
income (Sub-class IX) has increased. Tills includes the persons who derive 
the principal part of their incomes from such sources as pensions, dividends, 
mining land or property. The number of sweepers (group 100) has increased 
but there appears to have been a decrease in the number of other domestic 
servants. This decrease may, however, be partly due to differences in classifi¬ 
cation as if is often difficult to decide whether a person should be classified as 
a domestic servant or as a servant in an office. Tile reduction in the number 
of persons with insufficiently described occupations (Sub-class XI) has already 
been mentioned. The reduction in the inmates of jails, asylums, etc,, is partly 
due to the fact that prisoners undergoing simple imprisonment and civil and 
under-trial prisoners were classified as non-working dependants in 1931. There 
appears to have been a big reduction in the number of beggars, but this maybe 
due to differences in the instructions issued to enumerators. In 1921 the 
corresponding group included wizards and witches. 

80. Occupation and Race. —In Imperial Table XI workers (earners 
and working dependants) have been classified according to their principal 
occupation and race, This tahle can be read in two ways ; it shows («) the 
distribution by occupations of the .selected racial classes and (6) the distribution 
by race of the workers in each class, sub-class and order and in selected groups 
of occupations, Subsidiary Tables Va and Vn have been compiled from 
Imperial Table XL Separate figures have been given for Indians bom in 
Burma and Indians bom outside Burma since the parts they play in the 
economic life of the province are different. According to Subsidiary' Table Va, 
among the immigrant Indians 20 per cent of the workers are employed in 
Industry, 20 percent in Transport and 18 percent in Trade, making a total of 
58 per cent. These percentages are slightly defective since about 5 per cent 
had insufficiently described occupations (Sub-class XI) and most of these 
would be employed in Industry, Transport and Trade. About 19 per cent arc 
engaged in cultivation of all kinds (Sub-orders la and lb), Agriculture Proper 
(groups 5, 6 and 71 being responsible for 16 per cent. Under Agriculture 
Proper agricultural labourers account for 10 per cent and tenant cultivators and 
cultivating owners for the remaining 6 per cent. The proportions for Indian 
workers born in Burma are very different : 63 per cent are engaged in 
cultivation of all kinds and only 22 per cent in Iiuiustry, Trade and Transport. 
It has been pointed out several times in this Report that most of the Indians in 
Akyab district are permanently resident there, whereas in the rest of the 
province the Indians are usually only temporarily resident. The occupational 
distribution of Indians in the Akyab district is therefore very* different from that 
in the rest of the province. In calculating the figures for Indians given in 
columns 5, 6 and 7 of table 10 below, Akyab district has heen excluded. 
The effect of excluding Akyab district is to lower the proportion of Burma-born 
Indian workers who are engaged in Cultivation from 63 to 434 per cent and to 
increase the proportion engaged in Indus ft}’, Transport and Trade from 22 to 
37 per cent. Proportions for Indian workers horn outside Burma are not 
appreciably affected by excluding Akyab district. Figures have not been given 
in Subsidiary Table Va for Indians, irrespective of birth-place, but it might be 
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mentioned that the effect of excluding Akvab district is to reduce the percentaei 
of fnd.an workers engaged in cultivation of all kinds from 26 to 2 l^cS 
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The bulk of the immigrants in Burma arc Indians and Chinese and t!« 
ocxupatioiial distribution for Chinese is therefore given in column 8 „f SbL 1 
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The proportions of Indians among cultivating owners, tenant cultivators 
and agricultural 
labourers are 
given in mar¬ 
ginal table 11. 

Figures have 
also been given 
for the whole 
province, less 
Akyab district. 

It will be seen 
that the proper* 
tions for the 
different classes 
of agriculturists 
are all very 
much reduced 

by excluding . * . 

Akyab district, particularly in the case of cultivating owners. Outside 
Akyab district, onlv 27 per cent of the workers in Agriculture Proper 
are Indians, the percentages for cultivating owners, tenant cultivators and 
agricultural labourers being 07, 3 6 and 4 0, respectively. It will also be 
noticed that outside Akyab district about three-quarters of the Indians were 
born outside Burma. As regards non-cultivating owners Subsidiary table \n 
shows that only 3 per cent are Indians, but this figure is misleading since many 
of the non-cultivating owners are moneylenders and have been returned as 
such Most of tiie persons in Order 23 are moneylenders and according to 
Subsidiary Table Vii nearly 5« per cent are Indians, practically all of whom 
were born outside Burma ; 10 per cent are Chinese and nearly j 0 per cent 
belong to indigenous races. 

81. Race and Economic Function.— It has been pointed out in 
paragraph 72 of this Chapter that although the scheme of classification is 
termed occupational it is, as a matter of fact, largely industrial, h or instance, 
many of the so-called occupational groups are actually industrial groups. 
Thus group 71 includes all persons engaged in the industry of rice-milling. 
An industrial classification is, of course, important, in connection with 
unemployment and as affording a record of industrial development] but it does 
not give satisfactory figures for occupations, In the previous paragraph figures 
have been given showing the proportion of Indians engaged in the various 
so-called occupational classes, sub-classes, etc,, but there is nothing to show 
whether these Indians are occupying influential positions or not It was with 
a view to remedy this deficiency and to obtain a more correct estimate of the 
part played by Indians in the economic life of the province that the IJircctor of 
Statistics and Labour Commissioner (Mr. S, G. Grantham, I.C.S.) prepared a 
list of twenty functional classes into which he proposed that Indian male 
earners should be divided. The titles of tfic.se classes arc given in the first 
column of Subsidiary Table VII. The contents of the classes are best described 
in Mr. Grantham’s own words : 

**Tbe lire* five functions relate to (he direct exploitation of animals* and plants. 
Clays F includes clerical workers of nil sorts, including clerks in Government offices. Class H 
is intended to include those for whom some sort of technical taiiking'and the exerctee of 
judgment is requisite and to excltide n on the one hnnd 7 those who acquire the necessary skill 
by mere repetition* and on the other hand* Llass K. Class K includes those who need 
theoretical as w ell as practical knowledge of their work and so need superior education- The 
medical and religious orders of occupations are excluded to form separate classes P and Q 
because it would be misleading to include all of these classes in K and division oi them is not 
possible Class M includes all living upon investments. Class N is the physical force behind 
Government Class O excludes all clerks and all technicians of Class K as well as alllabourers 
of Class J. Sweepers are taken out of Class J lo form a separate class Irecause even the 
Burmese have a sort of caste feeling about scavenging and this may prove an important 
consideration in connection with public health. Class S is for small groups not lilting well 
into the other functions. Classes T and U arc both for the imperfectly classified but it is 
liettcr not to amalgamate them because T Ls partly defined.'" 

Figures for male earners classified by race and economic function are 
given in Provincial Table VI, and the schedules in Note 1 on the fly-leaf show 
the relation between this table and I mperial Tabic X, in which figures are given 
for so-tilled occupational groups. It will be seen from the lower of the two 
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schedules that most of the groups of Imperial Table X fall entirely within ond 
functional class ; for the remaining groups a further sorting of the slips 
according to economic function was required. Some groups which belonged 
almost entirely to one function were treated as belonging to it alone although i 

ter k 2? r" ?ly d rf d ’ skiik “ ~ ^uisu 

ta £ t , 1 ' (S' I T ” ° nkr ‘he cost as much as possible and 

inmu of the fact that there must he considerable roughness in all the 

statistics. Functions winch gained additions in this way were 

It mi n* W lf,SC 0thiT tf roi, P s in which they had few participants 1 

knS, itemed «'»* “'ip ‘or group US (bunt ma„a|£ IZy. 

£2£i'!«'*?- d t^ ir employees), in which the record was indefinite, were 

nut in K 1 i *i ^ c f SL . 0) non-Indians, while for Indians one-quarter were 
put in K and the remainder in F * 11 J U( - rt 

TablJx fi Prm i,Kial T ? bk VI arc the same as thr.se in Imperial 

Burma and in I> irt ^Tn ™ t iC W ^ olt P rovince aHd f«T Divisional 

V 1 1 J| for Divisions and other regions * in Part III iiu. 
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that for Burmese in the whole province .> ««igoon. It will be seen 

Burma about 65 per cent arc cnltivaKn* S |* J or In <*ians born in 

labourers, about half of them being labourer - about’ ^Tr T agri ^ Itura| 
12 per cent are unskilled and semi cl ill i i V ’ P er Ccnt ar<i craftsmen, 
about 8 per cent are traders. For Indians b^'!|S^ Jtltll| >g sweepers) and 
arc very different: only 17 mr f,„t .V n 0l ^ lde . Burma tlie proportions 

agricultural labourers, 10 per cent are aatemwf^n “""T* ****** 01 
labourers and 17 per cent arc tarim ■ t 4 pLT Ccnt :ire unskilled 

Tim Chinese are’ mostly tadm (4|' n t ? c.uul ( 7 ,S ° r 'Wfce. 

semi-skilled labourers (19) and cultivating ou-ners MdT'ri!! 4 ’ ullstlllc<l ;lnd 
percentage for cultivating owners bcin/Sw S * V 0 T ratlV(:, y high 
settled in the Northern Shan States The fi m s » 4 ° thc C . huiest who are 
of Subsidiary Table VIIA arc anorechblv S/ ^ ang0 °c glven in Fart H 
province. In Rangoon the Burmese * are 110S ? for lhe who1 ® 
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It should be borne in mind that all the figures in this paragraph refer only 
to male earners , In particular, all Buddhist pdttgyts (priests) have been 
excluded, as they were treated as working dependants and not as earners. 

It would have been better if male workers (earners and working-dependants) 
had been classified by economic function but this was not realised until it was 
loo late. 

82. Occupations of Females,— The occupations of females arc 
exhibited in Subsidiary Table III, According to that table there are 461 female 
workers per 1,000 male workers for all occupations, which compares with 
673 per 1,000 in 1921. The big decrease is due to the difference in the 
instructions issued at the two censuses. It was pointed out by Mr. Grantham 
in the 1921 Census Report (paragraph 182) that the proportion of female to 
male workers did not give a correct impression, since a woman who gave only 
a small part of her time to a remunerated occupation was counted as a worker 
just as much as a man who spent all his working hours at Ins occupation. 
The ratio for 1931 is more satisfactory since a much smaller proportion of 
women were classified as workers at the 1931 Census. But it is probable that 
many of the working dependants spend only a small portion of their time in 
their occupation and since there is a bigger proportion of working dependants 
among the female workers than among the male workers a better impression 
of the work done by females and males can perhaps be obtained by comparing 
the figures for earners. The proportion of female earners to male earners for 
all occupations is 375 per 1,000, or 3 females to 8 males. 

The only two sub-classes of occupations which show an excess of female 
workers are Industry and Trade. The excess of females in Industry 
is due to the large number of females engaged in cotton and silk spinning and 
weaving (mostly working dependants) and in the making of cheroots. In Burma 
the spinning and weaving of cotton and silk are largely domestic industries. 
In most of the other industries there is an excess of males. If earners alone 
are considered there are only 479 females for every 1,000 males in Industry. 
In Trade there are 1,094 female workers per 1,000 male workers. The social 
position of Burmese women is higher than that of Indian women and is 
reflected in the large part they take in the trade of the province. It is in the 
trade in foodstuffs that females mostly predominate. For earners alone there 
are 828 females for 1,000 males engaged in Trade, 

The excess of males in the other sub-classes of occupations varies 
considerably, the highest proportion of females being in Sub-class I— 
Exploitation of Animats a ml Vegetation, where there are 404 females per 1,000 
males. 

83. Subsidiary Occupations.— It has already been mentioned in 
paragraph 75 that the returns for subsidiary occupations are far from complete. 
This is particularly so where a subsidiary income is derived from land or 
property. Only 1,034 persons were recorded as having a subsidiary income 
from investments, pensions, etc., building or mining land (group 185), and only 
4,813 had a subsidiary income from land used for purposes of cultivation or for 
raising animals. According to Subsidiary Table I.-B out of every 1,000 persons 
in Burma only 31 returned a subsidiary' occupation in addition to a principal 
occupation, Of these about eight returned a subsidiary occupation connected 
with cultivation. Other methods of supplementing income are by trading 
(mostly in foodstuffs), cotton and silk weaving, the collection of forest produce, 
making articles of cane, bamboo and other woody material and by keeping 
animals. It is not proposed to examine the figures in detail as they are so 
defective, 

84. Urban Occupations. —Statistics for urban and rural areas are 
given in Subsidiary Table I, The percentages for cities and urban industrial 
areas which are given in this table ha\ e been compiled from the figures for the 
towns of Rangoon, Mandalay, Akvab, Bassein, Moulmein, Insein, Syriam, 
Yenangyaung, Chauk and Namtu-Panghai, It will be seen that 7 per cent of 
the total number of workers were enumerated in the above towns. The 
percentages for the different sub-classes and orders vary considerably. For 
the first two sub-classes the percentages are small as they deal with the 
production of raw materials. Roth large scale and cottage industries arc 
Included under Industry and this accounts for the comparatively small 
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percentage enumerated in towns, namely 20. More than one-third of the 
workers in Industry were engaged in cotton and silk spinning and weaving and 
only one per cent of these workers were enumerated in the specified towns. 
For the other orders under Industry-, except Ceramics, the percentages vary 
from 27 to 76, About 17 percent of the workers engaged in Trade were 
enumerated in the specified towns. Most of tlie trade is in foodstuffs, though 
the percentage enumerated in towns for traders in foodstuffs is less than that 
for traders in other goods. There is not much to be said about the other 
sub-classes. It will he noticed that persons living principally on their income 
and domestic servants are found largely in towns. 

As regards the earners who returned subsidiary occupations it will bo seen 
from Subsidiary Table i, Part B, that only one per cent were enumerated in the 
specified towns. Very few ol die earners in towns returned subsidiary 
occupations. The total number of earners in the specified towns was 380,048 
and only 3,691, or less than one per cent of them, returned subsidiary 
occupations. On the other hand, Ihc total number of earners in the rest of the 
province was 4,809,475, and 448,305 or more than 9 per cent returned subsidiary 
occupations. 


85. Unemployment of Educated Persons.— In view of the 
increase of unemployment among the educated classes in many parts of India a 
special enquiry' was held to ascertain the number of educated unemployed, 
ft was decided to restrict the enquiry in Burma to the towns of Rangoon, 
Mandalay, Moulmein, Bassein and Akyab. A schedule was drawn up and 
enumerators in these towns were instructed to distribute these schedules to all 
male persons in their jurisdictions who were able to read and write English and 
were unemployed. The schedules were distributed in the course of the 
preliminary enumeration and were collected before or at the final enumeration. 
The information asked for in the schedule was as follows :— 

(1) Name and race, 

1 2) Present address, 

3) Father's profession, 

4) Age (number of completed years), 

5) Name of School and University, 
m Highest University or School examination passed, 

(7) Any other professional, commercial or technical training, 

(8) How long continuously unemployed on 24th February 1931, and 

(9) How last employed, if at all. 

The following instructions were printed on the back of the schedule :— 

(1) The schedule on the other side is to be filled up only by unemployed 
male persons who are able to read and write English. 

(2) The schedule is required for the benefit of the State and of all 
educated persons who are unemployed. 

(3) To enter false statements is an offence'under the Census Act and is 
punishable with fine. 

(4) The schedule, when filled up, must be handed back to the 
enumerator, 1 ins should be done at once, but if that is 
impossible it may be returned at any time before February 24th, 
or it may be given up to the enumerator when he comes round 
on that date. 

(5) Please write very clearly. 


The total number of schedules collected was 923. Of these 778 were received 
from Rangoon, die numbers from Mandalay, Moulmein, Basse in and Akyab 
being 104, 32, 6 and 3, respectively. Apparently in the last four towns 
unemployment among the educated classes was not a serious matter at the time 
of the census. It might be mentioned that those who did return schedules in 
these four towns had very poor academic qualifications: out of 145 only one 
was a graduate, two had passed the I. A. examination and three had passed the 

niy thljd 1 ’Mi'™"'"* 139 "’ Bra P08SCSScd 0f ,0WCT 

Of the 778 persons who returned schedules in Rangoon, 103 were under 
2 K Ton° %V IKl 40 > ,ears of age and over, leaving 577 between 

CUi»l% ?i he |» e:V/ ’ Burmese numbured 287, fotheFindigenous races 11, 
fndo-Burman races l?, Indians 1 50,' Europeans [8* and Anglo- 
Indians , 1, while 6 belonged to other races. As regards the qualifications, only 
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23 were graduates, 15 had passed the I.A. or I.Sc. and 71 had passed the High 
School Final or Matriculation, the remaining -168 or 81 per cent being possessed 
of lower qualifications. The figures by no means represent the extent of 
unemployment. The filling in of the schedules was voluntary and enumerators 
presumably thought they had sufficient to do in connection with the ordinary 
census More than 300 clerks were employed in the compilation department 
of the Census office towards the end of 1931, most of whom were unemployed 
on the date of the census. On enquiries being made it was learnt that only 
about 10 per cent had been offered schedules by enumerators and m all cases 
the schedules had been filled in and returned. Practically all the clerks in the 
Census office belonged to indigenous races but it was reported that some Indians 
had refused to return the schedules as they suspected they might be sent back 
to India if they did so. The number of unemployed in Rangoon is therefore 
much forger than the number who returned schedules but it is impossible to 
estimate the actual number at all accurately. The figures are at best only a 
sample which may or may not be representative. For the purposes of the 
India Report figures are required only for those who have passed the High 
School Final or Matriculation. Figures for these persons are given in 
Subsidiary Table X. 

86 Post Office and Telegraph Department, Irrigation 
Department and Railways— Special enumerations were made of the 
persons employed on or about the 24th February 1931 in the Post Ollice and 
Telegraph Department* the Irrigntion Department and on Railways, 1 he 
figures are exhibited in Subsidiary Table VI. The total number of employed 
in the Post Office and Telegraph Department was 5,934 which compares with 
5 004 in 1921. Of these 329 were Europeans and Anglo-Indians* compared 
with 351 in 1931. There is a much larger proportion of Europeans and Anglo 
Indians in the Telegraph Department than in the Post Officc._ The remaining 
5 605 were mostly Indians ; Barmans numbered 1,510 or 2.i per cent of the 
total number employed. According to the census figures (see Imperial I able X) 
the number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department 
(including those with subsidiary occupations) is 5,094. The deficit is 
presumably due to the lack of detailed description of persons such as clerks 

and labourers. , ...... ~ , nn ,, 

The number of persons employed in the Irrigation Department is 6, D4 

which compares with 4,577 in 192 L The number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians has increased from 8 to 22. Separate figures were not supplied for 
Indians, Chinese and indigenous races. 

The number of persons employed on the Railways has decreased from 

34,374 to 33,433 but the decrease 
is entirely among persons indirectly 
c mployed. The n u tuber of perso ns 
directly employed has increased 
from 20,391 to 27,721. Figures 
for different racial classes and for 
different classes of employees are 
given in marginal table 12. 

According to Imperial Table X 
the number of persons employed 
on the Railways is 27,954. "I his 
is practically the same as the 
number of persons reported as 
directly employed. It is presumed 
that both for’ those directly and 
those indirectly employed the en¬ 
tries in tlie enumeration schedules 
were often incomplete and that it 
might not be possible to say whether 
such persons had any connection with the Railways. This applies particularly 
to those indirectly employed. 


12. PLT^m* direct!V employed or) Railways in 

19:1 and 1931. 

Raca;il cfclHL 

1921. 

1931. 

European* and Anglo-Indians 
Indigenuu* race* 

Chinese ... .+■ «# 

Indians ... 1-- *.i 1 

Total 

632 

2,5*2 

196 

IPI 

#47 , 
4,w: 

155 

22,027 

20,391 

27,721 

Cbkis of pcr*om employed 

1 1931. 

1931, 

Officer* 

Stibofdi nAte* drawing— 

!i! Over R*. 75 p« mensem 

Liit Ks_ 20 to ks. 75 per mensem 
l&f] Untter K*. 20 per mcmeui ... 

Total 

75 

1 P L68 

7,327 

11,821 

126 

2*19 5 | 

11.244 1 

20,191 

27.721 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Distribution by Sub-Classes in natural divisions 

amt districts. 

A. —Kartiers {principal occupation) and working dependants. 
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Subsidiary Table 11. — Distribution by Sub-Classes itt natural divisions 


and districts. 

B Earners {Subsidiary Occupation.) 
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■ i H 

3 

j 4 ■■ 

Mag W t: .u 

+ 1 ■ 

, m 

i 

344 

no 

134 

+ “ " 

20 

29' 

4 

1 

2 

■iP >■ 

Mandalay 

m* + 

403 

3 

141 

152 

151 

1 + 1 

18 

34 

8 

... 

■ H4 

■ i R 

^YUllkl^ .+- 

•■*1 

417 

1 

140 

191 

102 

.Tl 

39 

42 

6 

+ P* 

2 

i "" a 

Mciklda k-9 


Itt 

10 

373 

10* 

229 

..4 

22 

26 

1 

1 

1 

R-P* 

YanteliiiTi 


329 

1 

97 

324 

186 

..1 

30 

23 

5 

■ ■ P 

5 

#P* 

M>ingyail 

■ a i 

m 

1 

593 

69 

117 

... 

9 

22 

1 

... 

ROHR' 

*R4 

SIiwcIm 

J1B 

101 

30 

418 

255 

115 

... 

in 

30 

1 


e4 P 

■ ■ p 

Sau^Lnti 

11B 

279 

12 

476 

89 

117 

1 

7 

17 

1 

-P- 

i 

P- ■ 

Lower Chltidwbi 

4 R4» 

222 

4 

477 

160 

108 

hi 1 

7 

18 

3 

1 

■ 4-R 

■■ ■ 

North 

mi 

517 

28 

22$ 

m 

90 

..i 

JS 

19 

1 

2 

J 

a ■■ 

Bharrvn 


050 


136 

63 

HI 

■ P" 1 

21 

12 

l 

1 

5 

¥■" 

Myitfcyim 

Katlui .h 

R44 

412 

117 

279 

52 

100 

I 

25 

n 

5 

Ril ■ 

i 

■ 4 R 

if% 

494 

6 

1B7 

175 

100 

*1 + 

15 

2^ 

1 

4 

■ T9 i 

Upi^r diindwin 

... 

536 

21 

201 

69 

73 


16 

23 

1 

■ h4- 

j 4-i-P 


Chin 

... 

12 

% 

931 

1 

13 

1 

54 

2 

5 

1 

<» 


I 


421 


S3 

. p 

368 

■ ■ + 

105 

53 

.*■ 

1 ■ Pi 

Rif 

P4-R ! 

Chin Hills 

iri 

12 

2 

932 

1 

12 

1 

34 

2 

i 

1 

mm + 

■ b + 

, Salween 

■ ii 

757 

5 

74 

20 

57 

H + R 

64 

9 

i 

... 

12 

1 

SaJwMii 

rrl 

04* 

6 

1*2 

43 

52 

■ "■ 

59 

6 

4 

*4-R 

■ + P 

... 

Karenin 

if® 

*0* 

5 

23 

9 

59 

!*P# 

07 

11 

ni R 

■ 4i 

17 

1 

Shan 


G4E 

1 

144 

40 

126 


S3 

11 

1 

444 

1£ 

! ... 

S* itTIivhi Shan Suite 


630 


117 

21 

141 

iM 

54 

16 

1 

l 

13 

^ ... 

• Southern Shan Suite 

■'■■ft 

M 

i 

152 

45 

122 


l h 

1C 

h 

141 

U 

} 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


Subsidiary Table 111.—Occupation of females by classes, sub-classes, orders 

mul selected groups. 


Ojcuj^lU-ji];i 1 P-I--, Snb*C1iis>. 
Order and Group, 


ALL OCCUPATlfiWS 

CLASS A - PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS ... 
Sub-Class I Exploitation nj Animals and Vegetation 

Order J .—Pasture and Agriculture 

Stth-Orikr 1 Lp }-—Ordinary €nttivalwn 

Gnmp 1 —\ r mhctiNhnHng proprietors tttkju£ rtttf i n men tv 
or kiwL * 

Group S.—CitltfWiHwjt pwMr t hlh 

Group h—TtiUtui Cultivators 
Group J. Agricultural In fhHtrers ... 

Gri'trp v 1 ?.-- Ktillivulors of lading va UUtfHwt Ctdiiimtianj Z. 

Stih-OrdiT 1 (W *— C ultiVdhon of special crops, fruity 
trk. [plaatm^ Managers, clerks and labourers). 

Group $4*—Rather 
SufbOrder 1 L),— Forestry 

Group st vjfkcrs, rangers, guards, tic. 

<inn/ 19-JO. - Cut tec tan of forest fratines , rH 

Sttb~Qnter I id).—Stock raising 

Sub-Order 1 ^ —Raffing of small animals and 
insect*. 

Order 2.-^ FUlilng and JI inning * l+ 

Sub-Class ft -Exploitation of Minerals 

Order 3 r - Metallic Minerals „* 

Group 31. — Lead* uirer and tine i#i 
Group $ 3 .—Tin and Ux'lfmm 

Ofikr 4,—Non MtlaHic Minerals 

Group 36 W —Pctnie*m , M 


CLASS S.-PREPARATION AND 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES, 
Sub-Class III.—Industry 

Order S.—'Textiles 


SUPPLY OF 


Group 43.—1‘of fan .i/iVjpjiPitf. sizing aud-uteazing 

Group 47r —Si74 ipifruiaji isnd tu-nuag “* 

Order 6 —Hides, Mm and hard materials from the aidma.1 
kingdom. 

Order 7 T —Wood 

Group $*i, — Lacquer worker* and make a of lutikef^ cages, 
ete rn i if t l ij l ipL | n l cuuc and other i rootly materials UncJud- 
itig leaveX 
Order S + —Kctak 

Order 9 -Ceramics , +i 2 Z Z 

Group 63.—Potters and waken of earthenware „ k 

Order 10. —Chemical products properly so-called and analogous 
Group 09.- Manufacture and rrfnitq* of mineral ofh 
Order II*— Food Industrie* +ai 

m ■++ 

Group 71 .—tint pounders and Huikrrs ami fioitr grinders 

Order 12.—[nduiliic* of dress and the toilet 
Order 13.— Furniture Industries 
Order 3L—Building Industries 
Ordt-F IS.—Cotislfuclinii of means of transport 
Order I6.—Product ton and Iransmission of physical force 
Order 17,—Miscellaneous and undefined Industrie* 


iH 

--- 

+i p 


Total gamers > principal occupation! 
and working depind^ttis 


Males. 

2 

Females. 

3 

RaLiu 1 A 
females per 
1,000 male*. 
4 

4,251,771 

L95M66 

461 

5.113,890 

1,246,971 

401 

3,077.517 

im,m 

401 

5,023,m 

L 237,166 

40? 

2.844,835 

1J64J00 

409 

3SJS4S 

31,3*7 

363 

577,5*2 

I.m.ShS 

290559 

32Q,m 

4&& w m 

I3&J5* 

34<* 

29# 

473 

547 

77.568 

41,069 

$30 

5557 

1,409 

253 

44,045 

8.683 

197 

<<5J9 

375M 


9 

730 

55,908 

22JS0 

39? 

878 

934 

1M4 

54,283 

6,m 

123 

36.375 

3,132 

m 

11,911 

m 

48 

8£99 

3507 

23t* 

293 

23 

34 

24,402 

2i563 , 

105 

17.771 

332 

19 

784,963 

65S.727 ! 

m 

509399 

354.977 

1.147 

9.8CH 

223,407 

2 2,794 

4,077 

4,499 

mjzs 

36J37 

4$<372 

SJ21 

365 

72 

197 

76.224 

23$3J 

339 

19591 

24,m 

1,273 

20.931 

5,166 

651 

8.296 

31 

1,606 

2.9J6 

W7Q 

2 P W 

15,551 

2,066 

191 

5.422 

177 

21 

79,898 

61 jm 

771 

44575 , 

18775 

422 j 

47.029 

867 

12,340 

6*507 

2.550 

32,167 

29,300 

110 

U6 

75 

8 

LI14 

623 

137 

66 

H 

3 

so 
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Subsidiary Table III ,—Occupation of females by dosses, subclasses, orders 

ami selected groups—condd. 


Oocu pal inn.iL Clas^ Snb-C'Eass, 
Ordi^r and Group. 


Sub-Class IV.—Transport 


Order 1 8,— TimttjKtft by air 
Order 19.--traiwporl by water 
Order 20^ — Tnuisporrt by road 
Order 2L— Transport by rail 

Order 22.—lv.*t Office, Telegraph and Telephone aemces 


Sub-Class V.- Trade 

Order 23 + — Banks. establishments of tredil, exchange and 

LliSUraciCf. 

Order 24,—Brokerage* commission ami export 
Order 25.—Trade in texlile* 

Order 26.— Track- in ikins. leather and furs 
Order 27.—Trade in wood ... 

Order 28,— Trade In metals ... 

Order 29.- Trjidt in putlirry, bficfch anti tHc* 

Order 30.—Trade in chemical products 
Order 31 .—Hotels, nili*, restaurants, etc 

Ifjyuflin. aervkd wirtrrj ami 

ice, 

Granp 127,— Owners ami managers of kokis 

eft, f ami employees. 

Grwp ilS^Hmrkcr* of tit-ink +jnrt foodstuffs 

Order 32.—Other trade in food-atuffs ... 

Grwp l 3 i(a\—DeflUrtin fish 

Order 33. — Trade in clothing and inilci articles 
Order 34,—Trade in fnmhure 
Order 35.- Trade in building materials 
Order 36.—Trade in illraitf ol transport 
Order 37-—Trade in fuel 

Order 3».—Trade in articles of luxury and fllOSC p 
letters and Lhr arts and sciences. 

Order 39,—Trade d other som 


CLASS C.-PU BL1C A D M1N J ST RATIO N 

LIBERAL APTS 

Sub-Class VL—Public lorce 


■a h 

■■■ + 
*■ + 


■■■ 


- 

*s + 


Order 40.—Afmy 
Order 41.— Navy 
Order 42.— Air force 
Order 43.—Police 


Sub-Cla^s VI 1 .—(Order 44 )l—P ublic Administration 
SubClass VIII-— Professions and Liberal Arts 


Order 45 -—Religion IS+ *■« 

Order 46,-Law ... 

Order 47.—Medicine 

Order 43 .—Instruction +■■ 

Order 49.—Lelterv art* and icicnces 'other than 44l 

CLASS IX—MISCELLANEOUS 

SubClass IX,— {Order 50 ).-Persons living princ 
on their income. 

Sub-Class X,-(Order 51).—Domestic service 

Sub-Class XL—(Order ^-Insufficiently deat 
occupations. 

Sub'Class XIL Unproductive mmr h-r* 

Order 5.'.—Inmate* of jails, asylums and almshouses 
Order 54-Uci^art, vagrants, prostitutes ... 

Older 55.—Other unclassified nonproductive industries 


Total Earners principal occupation) 
and working dependants* 



Initio of 

Males* | 

Fctnale*. 

Female* per 



1,0(10 male*. 

2 

3 

4 

mim , 

11671 

01 

57 1 



72.263 

1,412 

ab 

105,237 

16,272 

98 

26,923 

&15 

31 


152 

31 1 

zm,m 

291,079 

1,004 

9,512 

1.402 

147 

2.21 f> 

59 

27 

13,605 

5,179 

381 

m 

13Q 

201 

9,682 

5.242 

541 

2,270 

169 

83 ' 

97 

52 

536 

4.713 

1+177 

250 

38,153 

36.714 ! 

962 | 

4J&1 

399 

95 

irt.tfrtf 

3J45 

221 


32,567 

1,915 

147,135 

mm 

1,527 

11,925 

26J53 

2J93 

2.034 

1.327 

637 

3,946 

2/731 

755 

376 

144 

383 

4.046 

1,254 

310 

4,971 

1+85* 

373 

i 4,424 

1,757 

397 

18.254 

6+928 

310 

> 251,015 

£3,558 

94 

a j 30.812 

4 


5,217 

1 

... 

* i- r 

... 

iP" 

25.595 

3 

BW 

44,479 

388 

9 

175,724 

23,168 

m 

u^m 

9+917 

84 

.. 1 4.433 

27 

6 

22,552 

6.540 

290 

15,3m 

4,837 

307 

14 576 

1,823 

125 

101+914 

50,010 

£94 

y 5,447 

1,720 

518 

... 1 54*861 

10.088 

£52 

d 43,030 

11,885 

276 

18,530 

6+317 

135 

13,041 

220 

17 

5.573 

6,021 

I.082 

216 

69 

JI9 


19 
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CHAPTER Vtll 


Subsidiary Table IV ,—Selected Occupations, 1^51 and 1*521. 


Note.-—I n $n roe cases owing tn di fTcrennes. in clasps fixation at the tivca eensnse* tlic ligures In columns 
2 aud 4 are not i»m parable. The figure art discussed ill jiaojiF.Lph R 


1931. 

1921, 

■ Earners and 
works mg 
dependant*. 
2 

Subsidiary 
occupations 
of earners, 
3 

Workers 
^eluding 
i dependants* 

4 

6,211,037 

452,m 

6,795,438 

1 4.360.86] 

197,213 

4359,709 

4.321.356 

194,604 

4.829,694 

4,J 


4,758,312 

4.009,135 

82*277 

4.542,134 

70212 

4,8.U 

74^51 

749.716 

1.WJ3C 

449,215 

27,54$ 
7*$&$ 
23*9W i 
UMl 

2,0t> 8,332 
843J40 

1 1,027^90 
524,844 

IIS,637 

S6.44S 

130,654 

13,421 
6JB66 
6,729 

5,972 

224 

2,m 

9,317 

6.447 

21,723 

52,728 

38,m 

39,184 

t>£99 

3Q£5J 

15,492 

391 

26,242 

It .793 

4,378 

26,605 

34 90 

78,088 

Z0M0 

45,190 

1,812 

464 

1,150 

250 

69 

776 

60.956 

1*336 

71,382 

60J31 

16,231 p 

09,252 

39,505 

2.m 

30.915 

11,480 

27,035 

583 

2,026 

10,522 

19,493 

17m U 
<MS3 

114 

$6$ 

9J96 

3J92 

1.443,079 , 

£56,453 

1^57,913 

664.376 

122125 

483,948 

233,208 

51,597 

83,877 

mjss 

4t,m 

4t*J3? 

4 t m 

S2J07 

21J50 

437 

6 

590 

103,061 

35,445 

104,368 

71J23 

367151 

44,4*5 

7,459 

6J309 

22,977 

27,422 

38,6 32 

J 8,264 

21,382 

2,2m 

17,727 

«» 

to,m 

m 

W40 

J 

2JW 

22 | 
m 

452 

13,159 

t,2«3 

2,7 85 


Occupational CLxhs, Suto-Clasu* 
Orck-r ami Group, 


t 


ALL OCCU P ATION Si 

CLASS A. PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 
Sub-Class L—Exploitation ol Animals and Vegeta 

Order l r —Pasture and Agriculture 

Suborder I (a ),—Ordinary Cultivation 

Group l .—A on-tidtivati ng proprietor* hiking rad in mortex 

cr kind. 

Group 5.—Cidin'll Hug mrntrs 
Gtmp fa—Tmumt culth'dton 
Group T *—-Afiricutttirtii labourers.,. 

Group Cultivates up taungya bhijUtigatffiraitou* ... 

Sub*Order I l.&) L —Cu//fFa/ut« of special cn^it, fruit* 
dt\ (planters, managers, clerks and labourers). 

Group l J L —BcteUuint r . „ 

Groitp J4 .—Rubber . 

Group 15.—Tea 

Sub-Onier 1 (c ),—Forestry 

Group 17.—Forest officer*, rangers, guards, tic. 

Group IWood-tutU 1 n and Charcoal burner* 

Group 1$.—Collectors offtr&l product iexCfft lac I 

Sub*Order 1 id).—Stock fairing 

Sub^Ordcr 1 U}*-—Raising of small animals and 

itistclt 

Group 25.—Silforonm 1+1 

Order ^.“Fishing and Htmfoig 

Group 27^ Fishing and Fear ling 

Sub-Clais II.—Exploitation o( Minerals 

Order 3, —Metallic Mineral* 

Order 4,— Nan-Metallic Minerals 

Group 30^ Petroleum 

Gamp 39.—Precious and semi-precious stones 


CLASS B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF 
MATERIAL SUBSTANCES, 

Suli-Class III, - Industry 

Order 5.—Textiles 


Group 43 ,—CoNm spinning, siting and treating 

fi roup 17.—Silk spin rri n£ & nd we mi tig 


+ i + 
+ *>* 


Order 6, Hides, skin* and bud materials frcin Ihe animat 
kingdom. 

Order 7.—Wood 

Group $4 — S&wpcri 

Group S5.—£arptttter$i iurmn a nd joiners, etc. ] [ ', 

Group 56,— Lacquer frurken and makers of biisktts, cage?., 
tic.bamboo. Cane and other iJWi/y material m \i rid tid¬ 
ing FaivtiJ 

Order — bTetiK 

+»+ 

lirouf W —Smrllin&fvr&nit ,i»d rollsti£ ofroti 
t/rvnp 59.- HlnciimitKi untl other wrier! in iron 
Group 60 ,-Worker!in bears, copper amt belt,metal 
Gr**p t>l,-w*rktni*e>ikcr metals vettefi freedom 
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Subsidiary Table l\’.—Selected Occupations, 1931 and 1921—contd. 

Vote —In some ewes owlii* U> different.* in eWtojUm zl fee too «OW**rti<S fifittre* id Mtuinns 
1 la^l 4 are not comparable- The figures art tlHcnssed in paragraph 7* 


OcOtfstioRBl Class, Sssb.Clai.sii, 
Order and Group. 


Order 9 r —Ceramics 

(im^ itfld Jir.iAfrji tff fturtnnmtre 

Gruup 64,—Hrirk and life maker* 

Otiicr )O r ^Che*nk*l prc^duCi* properly iO-ClUcd and iilia3Ti^ck. s 

Group 66.^NamtfMttire cf nuitcJu^ firmvrks amt Mtr 

Gr&up 67,— Manufitclnrr aerated ttnti twvtffl Vtitft* 

and ice, 

Grmp 68- — Nittmfiictarc 1 and refining of vqpiablt mte ... 

Grwiptip.- Mamfflttnn amt wfimug of mineral mh 

Grvup yQ —Mtmxfirttttfs of other chendcat products, 
snai^ paper. 

Order ||,—Food IildtLtl r tea 

Group 71.^ Kite potiwtm and hmkers and flour grinders 
Group 74. Makers of fUgar, jaggery and kyonblga 
Group %t<*-&wrtrtoMa*t find condiment waken 
Grmtp 7&-- Toddy dnatxn 
Group fS.—Nannfactiircrs pf tomcea 

Order 1 7 _fnrfwlrtw q{ dres* und the toilet *» 44 . 

Crris^K/- £2.- AM, sktt, attuUd and dog makers 
Group jfS.— Trtil&rSt milliner*, drea makers and datum, 

Order 11—KurnitLiTtf lndosIriH 

Order 1 4,—Building tnMia 

Order l5.—Cowttractirni of means of transport 

Outer in.— Production and tran^rttenon of physical force ■** 

Order 17.— MiKdlaneuus imd undefined Industrie? 

Group 95. Prink rr, engr avers, bookrbindftt, compasilor^ 
eic r 

Group lQQ.^Scavengcr* ami sleepers 


Sub-Class IV, Transport 


Order ^—Transport by air 
Qrcter 19.—Trail apnirt by urnter 
Order 20,—Tmnsport by road 
Order 2l_—Tranuporl by rail 

Order 22. —Pnn< Cilice, Telegraph mil Telephone urvlc» 


Sub-Class V. —Trade 


Inman ce- 

Ordcr 24,—Brokerage, CcrnttniltJon and ejqmrt 

Order 25,—Trade i ei textiles 

Order 26 . —Trade in aScIllH, leather .uid fur* 

Order 27.—Trade in wertd 

Order 2s_— Trade In mein!* 

Order 29,—'Trade in jwnlery, brieltt and tiles 
Order 50-— Trade in chemical products 
Order Ca&» r^ataunmti, etc. 


iu. 

Group iZf^Qumeri a nd tuanafrrsvf hotel*, cwk*thop 
a fid ariptoyi ex 

Order 32. —Other trade in foodstuffs 4>fi« Hil + 

Gru^f 129 —Grata and false tinders 
Group IM—Baden m Mtfr ir, faggtry, mw fmeats 
xpiefi. 

Group 134.—Beale tt in other frvd-ituffi 

Groups 135 and 139. -Dealers. IW fabatco awl opium 

Order 33.—Trade in clubbing and toilet articles 
Order 3H- Trade in furniture ... 

Order 35,—Trade In building malcriiti 


1931. 

, Earners and 

Subsidiary 1 

^linking 1 

■aocupadons i 

itepcn ctanl'S 

2 

oi earners, di 
3 

13,462 

2,089 

10206 

1&8 

2241 

425 

18,520 

2,551 

2221 

23 

793 

6 

5,230 

2&2 

3J&9 

3 

1,0m 

477 

1,41.567 

18.754 1 

63290 

2525 

13 J04 1 

2.120 

7J069 

1,095 

25,681 

10.753 

23J12 

734 

76 

6^038 

75 W 

700 

47,495 

3M2 

986 

19 | 

13,156 

1,399 

6380 

692 

2.558 

23 

33,981 

1.243 

4J97 

21 

7J42 

64 

£,22,056 

63.416 

57 

1 

73,675 

5,423 

U5 t 509 

47.758 

27J63 

191 

5.051 

43 

5.57^4fl 

60 T 897 

16 r 9l4 

2,350 

2,269 

196 

18,784 

1.102 

830 

89 

14,924 

2,459 

Sp20 

197 

149 

10 1 

5.890 

979 

74,867 

5,045 

i 1 4330 

103 1 

. 1 2&JM 

326 

3*71,814 

37,679 

, 1 29J24 

6J2J 

J 39J40 

3529 

233J01 

25 J0? 

. 1 11264 

U30 

3.411 

459 

Ik927 

1,348 

.. , 520 

85 


mi. 


19,672 

10J57 

3J39 

mm 

13 

174 

43&f 

5J34 

914 

1,29, iOO 

60,929 
<i,434 
12.012 
32284 
14 m 

67,201 

n 701 
37J01 

47l 

10,762 

4,633 

182 

34,566 

2J34 

6532 

1,95,342 


67,270 

1,64,726 

16*704 

4.64% 


5JQj22 

Hj6l5 

7 , >26 
32J075 
1,304 
15 Jb 53 

2 t m 

781 
4,699 
27 JW 

4<m 

22261 

1,87*582 

42Jrt) 

39J58 

90G72 

14255 

4,278 

10,805 

8,031 
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chaiter VIII. 


Subsidiary Table IV.— Selected Occupations, 1931 and 1921— con eld 


Note.— In stunt c wx rawing tn cliff sauce* in classification at Hie I wo censuses Ihc figures in column 
2 and 4 arc not comparable. The retire! juc dhcuised in paragraph 79, 


Occupational daw* Sub-Class, 

Order and Group. 

193 L 

1921. 




Earner^ ami 

l Sdtwidiary 

Workers 


working 

occupatinn s 

ejctluitlng 

t 

dependants 

of earners. 

dependants. 

2 

3 

4 

■ 

Order 36—Trade in means af transport 

Order 37, -Trade in fuel 

5,300 

1,446 

2JS9 

10,366 

5,564 

Order IS.—Trade in artMe* n! limiry and those pertaining to 

4,1*1 

306 

6,359 

letters and tin- an - and iciencts, 

Order 39,^Trade of filter sorts 

25,1*12 

1,261 

1 2,44,4DQ 

Grim/* iSO.—'ijn rirntj store keepers and ik&p-kccpcn other- 
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Subsidiary Table Va .—Distribution by occupation of t ,000 workers of selected 

racial classes. 
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Subsidiary Table Ya .—Distribution by occupation 

racial dosses —concld. 
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Subsidiary Table Vbu— Distribution by race of 1.000 workers in cad, doss, sub-class and 

or dir and selected groups of occuputiofts. 
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11 

, 31 

30 
3» 


i 

i 

l 

1 

2 

Order 13— Furniture Industrie* 

Order 14.—Building Indent* -■ 

Order ISl—Conrtnidian of mean* of transput ,** 

Order 16. — Production and transmission of rkjrstcal 

1,000 

1,™ 

i T ooo 

1.000 

555 
463 
, 451 
416 

44 

47 

50 

20 

7" 

45 

56 

26 

22 

33 

21 

22 

289 

376 

1 367 

407 

+® p 

3 

9 

28 

■ 

3 

16 

42 

Order 17. — 31iscellanecws and undefined Industries 

1,000 

526 

1D7 

8 

32 

313 

10 

1 

2 

1 1 

Grimf l&d-&Wt*^*«dwwmpm 

1.000 

47 

6 

2 

47 

m 

2 

: 


... 

Sub-Class IV^—Transport 

1*000 

405 

63 

2£ 

25 

1 | 432 

lb 

i 6 

. | 6 

i l 

Order ML—Transport by air 

Order 19.—Transport by water 

Order 20Transport by road .*« -*■ 

1,000 

1,000 

I.flOO 

18 

379 

477 

72 

107 

■ ■i ■ 

8 

43 

18 

23 

9*2 
i 495 
! 327 

'i 

2c 

» is 

\ 1 

4 

! 

[ i 

Group Hfr.—Laburm enpkytd on reads ami 

! 1*000 

i j 3M 

111 

119 

21 

! J5^ 

! t 

> 



brid$r$* 

Order 21.- Transport by mil 

, IfcOOC 

l 199 

1^ 

1 S 

1 4; 

i C>87 

r IS 

! < 

i . 2 : 

r i 

Group U2. — RaiIimY tmplfytdi of all kinds athn 

■ l.MC 

} 135 

U 

? 10 

f M 

S , 7^ 

E 1J 

y u 

r * 

5 J 

than ihxtotMt ppiitf* postal wmff, labour*ft am 
Group Iti.—Ldtbauren of all kind* associated unU 

1 I 

i im 

) 2*6 

- 21 

J 1 *■ 

p 2. 

j m 

1 i 

6 

i H-? 

■ j «<h 

railways [exclndittg ewtepers). 

Order 22.—Office, Telegraph and Tdephon. 

c 1,0ft 

} 1 263 

\ s: 

i 3 

F 5 

9 5h 

S , 2 

4 1! 

5 0 

0 2 
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CHAPTER VTII 


Subsidiary Table Vb. — Distribution by race of 1,000 workers in each class, sub 
and order and selected groups of occupations- —condd. 

l5<V paragraph $0,\ 


Occnpaiiutsal Cbuia, Sub Order anti Group, 


Sub-Class V,—Trade 

Order ?3.- Bants, eaLab]|*l:mielU* uf Credit* exchange 

and mtiiiriViic* + 

Order 2*. — U rukflrage h iiomttli*si&u uid export 
Order 25—Trade in textile* li+ 

Ordcir 26,—'Trada fn 4lcilii, leather and futs 
Order 2 7. — Trad* in wood ^. 

Order 78.-Trade In tnelals ,,* JJB ^ 

Order 2*1 .—Trade in pottery, brick* and tiles 
Order Trade in chemical [ir^iicts 
Order 3L— Hntels, Cafes, rc&tn. miiU, etc. 

Grwp H7.— Owner* and manager* ef betels, wk- 
fAij/ii, stttrf rmftoyttt* 

Grottp J23^—Hc4WlUn of tttink und /viKi-stitfs 

Order 22,—OUicr trade in fno4-*fiTfs 

Group 129,—Grain and pulse deafen ibH t „ 

Group Bf ,' — Dealers fpj other JpotGstuffs 

Order 33,— Trade in clothing and toilet Arlictea 
Order 3+,-Trad* ill fnrn it tire ’ B 

Order 35. Trade in building materials 
Order 36. Trade in means ol traiuport 
Order 37,—Trade in fee] + „ 

Order 38.— Trade Fn articles «f Juxury and those 

pertaining lo Letters and the aril and icieliccs. 

Order 39.— Trade of either aorta 

CLASS a- PUBLIC administration and 

LIBERAL ARTS. 

Sub Class VL—Public lorce 

Order 40.—Army 

Order 41.—Navy r , r 

Order 42,—Air force Ti+ L „ 

Order ^-—Police 

Sub-Class VIJ,— (Order 44),— Public Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Group j 39. — Gfmrai Service 0 / the Government oj 
India or n Pr&zi trend Giyvemment 

Sub-Class ViII.—Professions and Liberal Arts 


% 

y 


hm 

ism 


Order 45.—Religion 

Group J63.« Pongyis, npisHus, priests ministers, etc. 
Group JO#, - -AT-niuj, nuns, religion mendicants 

Order 46,-Uw 

Grattp 16T-—Lawyers of ail kinds 
Order 47,—Medicine 

Group 169,^ Registered medical pructiNcxers incited* 
Uigccntistf. 

Grimy Iff), -Other fenems profiting the healing 
arts uilhout being registered, 
fironp 171.— Pettish 

Group 172.- Midtrives, vaceittaDri, Cetupetuxde ri, 
nurses massetirti etc. 

Order 4tf.— IniLniCtinn 

Order 49,—Letter*,, arts and science* 1 other tlian 44 

CLASS D-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sub-Class IX.—(Order 50} Persons living 

principally on their income, 

Sub-Class X,- (Order SI) Domestic service , 

Sub-CJuss XI.—(Order 52) Insufficiently 

described occupations. 

Sub-Class XII. —Unproductive 

Order 53.- inmate* of jail*, asylums and atnuboiifrc* 
Order M.—Reggar*. vagrani* and pruaUtule* 

Group J9J,—fitggurs and vagrants 

Order SS.—Other imclaBaffied nmi-productive 

induatric*. 


UMX) 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

LOOO 

1.000 

1*00$ 

hGQG 

ijm 

i,m 

logo 

3,000 

■.CMHi 

T,00tl 

3,™ 

3,000 

1.000 

1.000 

LOGO 

urn 

1,000 

1,000 

LOGO 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

7,000 

l r 000 

.ooo 

2.1300 

1,000 

7.000 

7,000 

7.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

I.OOG 

1,000 


1,000 

LOL30 

ItOSXI 

7,000 

l fc 000 
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E 
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E 

d 
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E 
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E 
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1 

E 
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1 £ ~ 

w a 
2 ■**■ 
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T * r 
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d 

=F 

B 

5 s 

OSS 

5 


?y. 

te-* Jf. 

-H ^ 
.1 >■ 
— cc 

62 ri 

q 

< 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

| 10 

m 

141 

83 

le 

156 


1 

1 

1 2433 

48 

97 

20 

556 

9 

12 

0 

504 

77 

j 43 

41 

254 

27 

22 

19 

1 365 

626 

59 

28 

1 367 

48 

2 

| 

*395 

»v 

8 ! 

23 

256 

54 

1 

1 

611 

230 

3S 

6 

101 

10 

3 

2 

$23 

54 

29 

56 

474 

1 53 

5 

S 

617 

34 

27 

47 

255 

20 


443 

142 

3S 

22 

254 

24 


i? 

i 476 

140 

100 

17 

246 

18 

I 


797 

202 

200 

23 

43$ 

29 

2 

l 

MS 

767 

25 

14 

153 

13 

-M- + 


(6$ 

143 

fs 2 

14 

106 

21 



035 

230 

06 

11 

Jjtf 

17 

2 

j 

657 

144 

65 

M 

J 0 J 

19 

... 


644 

IQS 

92 

6 

112 

3| 

J 

2 

j 

621 

103 

IS 

33 

m 

24 

2 

47b 

156 

6 

21 

302 

33 


j 

m 

329 

21 

46 

126 

63 

”5 

30 

4&H 

140 

19 

11 

321 

10 

1 

521 

13S 

30 

22 

235 

28 

5 

6 

498 

92 

m 

23 

200 

31 

8 

S 

583 

m 

s 

12 

m 

10 

18 

€ 

m 

! 159 

5 

30 

* 434 

8 

58 

5 

5 

271 

S4-S 

34 

394 

1 

314 

1 

■ i 

+ M 

*<*■ 

... 

**. 


... 

*!■* 

376 

136 

3 

"ii 

443 

M-P 

9 

*■■ 

6 

■ ri* 

6 

379 

255 

U 

£3 

m 

19 

8 

17 j 

SOS 

227 

8 

S3 

263 

20 

14 

24 

671 

240 

7 

8 

44 

fl 

5 

6 

m 

m 

1 

2 

13 

2 

2 


729 

202 

2 

7 . 

72 

I 

2 


339 

407 

I 


i 

IH 

2 

1 ■ § 

i+a 

649 

76 

15 

39 

140 

58 , 

0 

13 

704 

6J | 

16 

27 

707 

4# 

74 

13 

657 

193 

12 

J4 

94 

12 

5 

12 

796 

50 

27 

69 

5Jr. 

2-? , 

Jj 

6# 

709 

232 

70 

7 

33 

9 


!*■ 

470 

643 

; 

1SS 

352 

2 

13 l 
IS ! 

22 

136 

37 

14 

75 

7 

IJ 

23 I 

562 

685 

228 

310 

26 

24 

23 

20 

90 

lie 

24 

14 

19 

9 

27 

15 

355 

iei 

39 

40 

575 

21 

5 

5 

4&B 

m ' 

24 1 

39 

216 

52 

£2 

42 

285 j 

109 

35 

52 

492 

2D 

1 

8 

244 

20 

48 

35 

446 

20 

5 

4 

604 

184 

24 

U . 

57 

19 


i 

802 

101 

25 

13 

46 

11 


■Jj 

564 

266 

22 

S3 

66 

m 

*4 ■ 

< 

1 
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22 

34 

58 

28 

1 r- 1 

84 

693 

21 

11 
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Subsidiary Table VI .—Number of persons employed dn or about tin M 
February 1931 in the Post Office and Telegraph Department, the 
Irrigation Department and on Railways in Burma, 

[S£€ pnmgraph $6,1 


Class, of persons eropUsyed^ 


Total persons (fflployed 

1 1) Post ami Tdfgrapks ■» ■» 

I Supervising Officer* ]including Fnbaliqimv Swttimlen- 
dSu and inspectors of port OSicts and MsisCleiI and 
Ucpusy Superintendents of Telegraph* and all officers of 
lusher nmkthan thescl- _ 

2, I^hI master* including Deputy, AshisUint p Sub and Brandi 
Postmasters and Telegraph Masterv* 

3 Signalling rtlaWishmcnlinclmlLiifl varruil off i«rs, n-n- 
comrtiissioned officer military tclegmphisjtt and other 

4, Agents School Masters, Station Masters, etc 

5 , Clerk* of all kinds 

7 ^khled labour ralabh&hmcut Including foremen, inssrumcul- 
inaker^ carpenters, blttiatnilhi, meehanicg, aub-lnapcp- 
(orSp linemen anti liuc-rlderS and other employees. 
m_ Un^&kd labour establi&limenlL including line cooltcs, cable 
guards. battery men, lckgimplvroe**etigerR, p eons and 
other employees- 

V Hoad establishment con^itiag ol orerecetSp nniim ^rJss, 
and booking agents, boat-men, syces. eoattisncn. bearer* 
and others, 

ft) Railway Miiii Sen ncr 

10 Supervising Officers fflldading Superintendents and 
Inspector* of SortingJ- 

11 . derlw of all kinds 

12. Sorters ... — — 

j 3. Mail guards, Mail agents. Van peons. porlets. etc, 

jji C&mbiwd O&ius 
ti SignalleTs 

15. Messengers and other servants 


Total 

arsons,! 

2 

Dni Office. 

Telegraph 

Department. 

Europe¬ 
ans and 
Anglo- 
Indian*. 

3 

Others. 

4 

Europe¬ 
an! and 
Anglo- 
Indians. 1 
5 

Otficra, 

6 

5,954 

63 

4.455 

m 

1.150 

J ,222 


3,75$ 

iwr 

ij$0 I 

37 

6 

20 

43 

13 

479 

5 

451 

23 


251 

- 

■ 1 

132 

69 

134 

3 

131 1 



1,251 

34 

y"3 

12 

232 

1.435 

h-FI 

1,435 

lt4 


497 

.i* 

... 

1 

496 

904 

- 

504 

— 1 

?40 

134 

... 

134 

+ p* 

— 

29t> 

2 

294 


- 

5 

»■ 

5 

■« 

■;* 

4 


4 


■ -.c 

141 


139 

..i 

.+» 

1 146 

, 

146 

X.* 

i.» 


IJ 

403 


i .., 

201 

13 

133 


_ ..i 

215 

■ 4 1 

215 

Tfc * 

+■* 


B.-IRHIGATSON DEPARTMENT, 


Class of persona «np%td 


Total persons employed 

iVritfns directly tmptoytd 
Officer* 

Upper Subordinate* 

Lower Subordinates 
Clerks 

Peons and other sonant* 

Cootie* .+■ m+ 

PtrtOflf imhrtCtly ctuptoyui 
Contractors 

Contractor*' regular employees 
CouUn --t »■■ 


Total 

persons, 

t 


6.994 

1&54 

33 

140 

95 

173 

323 

1*130 

5,040 

207 

35 

4 L 799 


European* 
and Anglo- 
Indians, 

3 


m 

22 

15 

I 

5 

i 


OibeT*. 

4 


, | 


W72 

l 933 
13 
139 
90 
177 

m 

1.IB0 

SJMQ 

207 

35 

4.793 


C.—RAILWAYS* 


CLis* of persona employed, 

i 


Total persons employed 

hrrffliwi direttiy tmpl&ytd m&m ! + » 

Officers 

¥ * a *** 

Subordinate* drawing more than Rs. 75 
per menscm- 

Subordinates drawing from Rs. 20 lo 

(is 75 pet mensem. 

Subctdinates drawing under fts 20 pet 

mcnaeni. 

fffSiJMi iiMfiVrcWy eiript&ytnl ,** 

Contractore 

Contractor*' regular staff ..< 

Contractor* 1 coohes 


Total 

persons. 

European* 
and Angles 
ItkdianSr 

Indigenous 

Rases, 

Chinese- 

Indians, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

55,455 

S55 

5.B45 

m 

£6,504 

27J21 

347 

4 y m 

!55 

22,027 

126 

IW 

ii 

B r" 

6 

2.195 

536 1 

257 

22 

1,330 

11,244 

U5 

1.307 

133 

9,169 

H,15* 

17 

2.617 

IW 

11.522 

5JH 

$ 


74 

4,477 

170 

6 

12 

12 

140 

291 

2 

66 

7 

216 

5.251 


1,075 

55 

4,121 


2Q 
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CHAPTER VTH. 


Subsidiary Table VIIa. — Distribution by Economic Function of 1,000 male 
earners of selected racial classes for (a) the-whole province and (b) Rangoon. 
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5 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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A.—THE WHOLE 

PROVINCE 





All Functions 

... 

LOGO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

A. — Cultivating lindo^lk^ 

311 

260 

531 

159 

143 

27 

1*4 

£ 

a 

16 

K — Cultivating tenant* 

142 

m 

121 

S 

t&3 

40 

105 

rti 

2 


C — AgriQiltur.il labourer* 

24j 

307 

19* 

20 

322 

101 

: 2o* 


2 

i 

D—Herdsmen 

Mi 

7 

3 

5 

11 

37 

26 

15 

i 


i 

E,— Filbert and hunter* 

13 

16 

13 

a 

7 

5 

25 

i 

1 

33 

R—Clerical workers 


13 

9 

4 

24 

2* 

39 

35 

64 

241 

109 

0.—Manager* and nETidjls of organ- 

1 

1 


3 

2 

1 

2 

40 

2* 

13 

ised Industrial undertakings. 









H.—Craftsmen 

ai l ..+ 

Si 

M 

17 

144 

53 

97 

73 

70 

192 

m 

j. ^UuskiOcd avid semi-skilled 

ns 

S3 

37 

IEW 

122 

432 

134 

56 

76 

19^1 

labourers iMdufisg sweepers 
and fiL-avengcfid. 











1C.—'Technical experts and pr rates- 

6 

6 

3 

7 

£ 

8 

1* 

302 

164 

49 

sauna! classes ^excluding medical 









and religious!. 












L_—'Traders and aliop assistants 

AS 

49 

22 

412 

84 

1 167 

159 

S3 

104 

1 353 

! M.—Rentiers 

. r, - 

12 

13 

11 

S 

10 

5 

20 

23 

56 

24 

X.— Army* Navy, Air Force and 

9 

5 

6 

1 

8 

29 

6 

273 

34 

3 

Police, 











(X—General public service (including 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

tii 

3 

36 

61 

* 

service of local bodies! not in 









<Tthcr da&scs. 












P .—Religion 

... ,.* 
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1 



1 

3 

24 

2 

9 

Q -Medidnf 


5 

"fi 

3 

4 

3 

4 

A 

11 

19 

44 

K.— Sweepers and scavenger! 

2 




S 

14 



S.—Miscellaneous 

,|,| Ha! f 

2 

i 

1 


1 

1 

i 

2 

7 

J? 

T.-\ 

Manufacturers, 

-9 4 P 



"f 

1 

2 

2 

t 

4 

3 

1 Insufficiently . 

businessmen* 








f described. 

contractors. 
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141 
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B.-RANGOON. 






Ail Functions 

» + * KH 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

L00Q 

1,000 

im 

1,000 

, A.—Cultivating landowners 

4 

14 

9 

5 

2 

2 

5 

1 



H —Cultivating tenants 

2 

7 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

■ ■ ■ 

■ IP 

C.—.A gri cultural labourers 

2 

3 

14 

1 

2 

2 


+ 1 P 

■pi 

D.—Herdsmen 

■ ri-fi 

5 


1 

5 

7 

1 

2 

mm* 

i-PP- 

PI ■ 

1 E,—Kjiheis and hunter* r .„ 

1 

2 



I 

I 

mmm 

*k* 

tRI 

F.—Clerical worker* 


A3 

122 

190 

54 

125 

43 

I2K 

■■ ■ 

66 

251 

mm* 

IIS 

16 

G,_ Manager? and oflfeat* of organ¬ 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

* 

41 

24 

ised industrial undertakings. 







H,—Craftsmen 

... 

Itf2 

30* 

134 

376 

204 

137 

238 

94 

193 

92 

1 

J.—L r nf4cilled and 

semi-skilled 

445 

252 

139 

91 

327 

543 

217 

S9 

72 

labourer^ (excluding sweepers 
and scavengers!. 











IL—Technical experts and prates- 

Ift 

30 

&4 

11 

19 

ft 

23 

346 

147 

53 

f tonal d»*ses 1 excluding medical 





ami religiousj. 












L.—Traders and shop assistants 

SI. —Rentier?, 

Nv^Army, Xavy, Air Force and 
Police, 

224 

7 

14 

m 

16 i 

J7 

17* 

2S 

95 

435 

6 

1 ! 

232 

23 

1 

212 

3 

13 

3i a 
33 

7 

1*5 

15 

92 

144 

50 

27 

4D9 

28 

k, p 

0,—Gencrat jnddii- service iincluding 
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fi 

14 

1 
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2 

37 

58 


service of local IvxlEesI not in 
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/ 
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20 
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16 


44 
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m h + mm* 
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3* 
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3 1 
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•1 fl- 

T- \ I 

\ Manufacturer*. 
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16 

l Insufficiently 1 

businessmen. 
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Subsidiary Table VII z.—Distribution by race of 1,000 male mi rcrs in each 
fttfictional class for (a) the t ahole province and (b) Rangoon. 
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A -THE WHOLE PROVINCE. 




AIL Functions ... ■« 1 

1,000 

535 

eaa 

21 

19 

121 

10 

2 

1 


A“ Cultivating landowner* 

B, —Cultivating tenants 

C, —Agricultural labourer* *■* 

D, —Herdiinen 

K.-Fishcns mid lliKllcns »m 
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156 CHAPTER VUi. 

Subsidiary Table VI I Ia*—‘D istribution by Economic Function of 1,000 
untie carnets of selected to dal classes in (a) rice mills (group 71} ami (b) 
saw mills {group 54). 

(See ihimgraph Sij 
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Subsidiary Table VUI-B. —Distribution by race of 1,000 male earners in 
each functional class in (a) rice mills (group 71} ami (b) saii? mills 
fgroup 54 } t 

l Set paragraph SI.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


Subsidiary Table IX .—Relation between the group titimbers oj the occttpa 
l ion ill classification schemes <it the 1921 and 1931 censuses in Burma. 
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Subsidiary Tari.e X .—Unemployment oj' Educated Persons. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Literacy, 


87, Enumeration.— The following instructions were issued to enume¬ 
rators for filling in the literacy columns of the enumeration schedule 

" Column 16 (Literate or illiterate).-^ the .vot’d ‘ liters " for all car 

bolh read and write a letter in any language, For other persons make a small cross this 

17 (English) -Enter the word “■ English " for all persons who can both retd 
and J^ i££lS#£ For those who cannot do Mh make a small cross m Hi* 

column/ 1 _ , . ^ 

These are the same instructions ns were issued at the tivo previous cen¬ 
suses In 1901 the test of literacy was not so definite and less stringent ; 
persons were recorded as literate if they could both read and write any langu¬ 
id and it is probable that many were classed as literate who could only read 
in a very perfunctory manner or who could only write their own names. 

88 Statistical References.—The figures for literacy are embodied 
in Imperial Tables XIII and XIV. In the former, figures are given for racial 
classes and not for religions, as at the 1921 census, and the racial classes aic 
tL same as those in Imperial Table VII, In Imperial f able XIII figures for 
the whole province, Divisional Burma and the Lastcm States, are given m 
Paris Ia, 1b and lc p respectively, figures for districts in 1 art II and figures for 
towns over 20,000 in Part III ; in Parts II and 1 1 1 figures for unimportant 
racial classes have been omitted. In Imperial Table XI\ figures are given for 
selected indigenous races or race-groups in districts and states where they aic 
specially numerous. In addition Lhe following subsidiary tables have been 
compiled and appended to this Chapter : 

I. —Literacy by age, sex and race. . . . .. 

II.,— Literacy in each district and natural division by age and sex. 

HI. _ Literacy of Burmese in cadi district and natural division by age 

and sex. , , , . 

IV. — Progress of literacy in English since 1901 by age and sex for each 

natural division. , 

V, _ Literacy of selected races or racial classes in selected areas. 

Vi.— Progress of literacy since 1901 by age and sex for each natural 

division. 

VII. —Proportion of literacy at certain ages. t 

VIII, _ Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns of the 

Education Department. 

IX. — Statistics of the main University Examinations. 

X.— Number of Books published in each language. 


89. Accuracy of the Statistics.— The instructions for filling in the 
literacy columns of the enumeration schedule were not difficult to understand 
and there is no reason to believe that there was any deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tion. In manv cases, particularly in rural areas, the persons enumerated would 
be personally known to the enumerators. It is probable therefore that the 
enumeration record represents the facts fairly accurately. . 

The figures for the age-groups in Imperial Table XIII were obtained in the 
same manner as those in Imperial Table VII (see paragraph 42 of Chapter IV 
for the method of compilation). This method of compilation was very unsatis¬ 
factory. For instance, in compiling the figures for the five-yearly groups half 
the number of literate persons in the (unadjusted) age-group 7—13 (between 6j 
and 134 completed years) were taken to have completed 10 years and included 
in the "age-group 10—IS and the other half were included in the age-group 

5_io. This method of compilation may give approximately correct results in 

the case of the figures for the total population but it gives incorrect figures for 
literate persons since more than half the literate persons in the unadjusted 
age-group 7—13 would have completed 10 years. This can be seen by 
comparing the proportion of literate persons in the age-groups 5—10 and 10—15 
at the 1921 and 1931 censuses. In 1921 there were 510 literates per 1,000 males 
aged 5 and over, the proportions for the age-groups 5—10 and 10—15 being 96 
and 373, respectively; in 1931 there were 560 literates among males aged 5 
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CHAPTER IX. 


and over but the proportions for the age-groups 5—10 and 10—15 were 227 
and 385, respectively. The very large proportion in the age-group 5—10 at the 
1931 census is due to the method of compilation. The figures for the higher 
age-groups arc also affected but probably not to the same extent. For ages of 
5 and over the figures for the proportion of literate persons may be taken to be 
roughly comparable with the corresponding figures at the 1921 census. 

90. Standard of Literacy, — The test of literacy was the ability to 
write a letter to a friend and to read the answer to it. This is a very low stan¬ 
dard. According to the Director of Public Instruction (see page 14 of the 
annual report for 1930-31) '* it is doubtful if anyone deserves the title of literate 
unless he, or she, has passed, or is capable of passing, the Fourth Standard." 
At the 1931 census an attempt was made to ascertain the number who had 
passed this standard, the following instructions being issxied to all census officers 
above the rank of enumerator : — 

Ctiiunm 16.—-All persons recorded as fci literate M in column except thos^ recorded m 
column 17 as knmvLng English, should be asked if they have passed the IV standard examina¬ 
tion iti an anj^o-vernacular or a vernacular school and if they have then 1 ‘ standard JV 1,1 should 
be entered hi brackets after the word " literate 11 in column 16, E ' literate (standard IV). 1 * 

Unfortunately the decision to distinguish between those who had and those 
who lmd not passed standard IV was not arrived at until late in 1930 and it is 
obvious from the records that in many parts of the province the instructions 
never reached the enumerators, or if they did, were ignored. Since the figures 
were entirely unreliable they have not been compiled. It is clear, however, 
from the annual reports of the Director of Public Instruction that only a very 
small percentage of those recorded as literate at the census have passed the 
Fourth Standard. A large proportion (if the pupils are in unrecognised monastic 
schools and even in the recognised schools the majority of the pupils leave from 
the lower primary stages, thus the high proportion' of literates in Burma as 
compared with the other provinces in India is due to the very low standard of 
literacy adopted for census purposes. 


1,. Number per tnilte of persons 5 9 -nd over who are literate. 


Province or Slate r 


Burma. ... 

Hunna, excluding tN Shan 
Slides and Kar?nid, 

The Shan Stale* and Kate uni 


Bengal 

Madras 

Ai»nm 

Hih:ir atid Orissa 
lirtin bj y 

Central provinces 
Punjab 

United Province* 


Bamda 

Hyderabad 

Opcup 

Mysore 

Gwalior 

Travanvorc 


91. Comparison between Burma and India— The number of 
persons aged 5 and over who were recorded as literate in any language is 
4,646,088, males being 3,635,790 and females 1,010,298. The proportion of 
literates (both sexes) has increased from 317 per millo in 1921 to 368 per mille 
in 1931, the increase for males being from 510 to 560 per mille and for females 
from 112 to 165 per mille. Thus the proportion for females has increased by 
iiearly 50 per cent Literacy among females in Burma lias grown very rapidly 
during the last twenty years, the increase for the previous decade being 60 per 

cent. In marginal table 1 
figures are given for the 
larger provinces in India 
and for a few States from 
which figures have been 
received. It will be seen 
that the proportion of 
literates fin any language) 
in Bunna is more than 
three times as large as in 
any of the other provinces. 
As explained in the pre¬ 
vious paragraph this is 
due to the high propor¬ 
tion of literates among the 
Buddhists. If the stand¬ 
ard of literacy had to be 
raised appreciably it is 
doubtful whether Burma 
would retain its position 
at the head of the list. 
Among the provinces in 
India proper, Bengal. 
Madras and Bombay arc 
the most literate, with 

the United Provinces, Bihar find Orissa, the Punjab and the Central ^Provffices 
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the proportion of literate persons is very much smaller. It will be noticed that 
Cochin is not far behind Burma as regards the total population the proportion 
of literacy among females being greater than m Burma. Baroda is still a Long 
wav behind Burma although free and compulsory primary education has been 
in force there for many years. As regards literacy in English Burma no longer 
holds first place among the provinces in India as far as females are concerned, 
Bombay now taking that position. For males Burma has a smaller proportion 
than Bengal, Madras and Bombay, the proportion in Bengal being about double 
what it is in Burma. 


92. Literacy by Natural Divisions.— Literacy figures for each 
natural division have been given 
in columns 2 and 4 ol marginal 
table 2, and figures for Burmese 
in the four subdivisions of the 
Burman natural division, in 
columns 3 and 5. The males 
will be considered first. 

It will be noticed that lor 
the total population the Centre 
subdivision lias the largest 
proportion of male literates, 
namely 701 per mille. This is 
presumably due to the targe 
proportion of Buddhists in the 
total population (95 per cent). 

The Delia has the next largest 
proportion, 605 per mille. In 
the Delta there is also a large 
proportion of Buddhists as well 
as a comparatively large number 
of Christians—among whom the 
proportion of literates is high— 

but there is also a very large , 

number of Indians and this is the reason for the proportion of literate males 
being smaller than in the Centre. In the North subdivision the sma ler 
proportion is due to the large number of Animists. The Coast subdivision has 
the smallest proportion of all, due presumably to the presence of Ammist races 
and Indians. The proportion of male literates in the Chin division is now 43 
per mille, as compared with 35 in 1921, but is still much less than in an\ other 
natural division. The proportion in the Shan division! 222 p£t nil He* compares 
with 153 in 1921 and represents an increase of 45 per cent Literacy figures 
for districts are given for the total population in Subsidiary Table II and for 
Burmese in Subsidiary Table III. Among the Delta districts, Tbaton has by 
far the smallest proportion of male literates, namely 359 per mille. I his is 
rather surprising, in view of the fact that the indigenous races are practically 
all Buddhists. According to the 1921 Census Report (paragraph 129) it may 
be due to the backwardness of the Karens in that district or to the lack of 
educational facilities in the remote parts. This may also be the reason for the 
sm£tll proportion of male literates in Amherst district* namely per mille. 
4s regards the Burmese there is not much difference between the proportion 
of male literates in the Delta, Centre and North subdivisions; the highest 
proportion is in the North, which is rather surprising. Practically all the 
Burmese in the Coast subdivision were enumerated in ban do wav and Amlverst 
districts and as far as male literacy among the Burmese is concerned these are 
two of the three most backward districts in the province, the proportion of male 
literates being only 595 and 661 per mille, respectively; the other backward 
district is Thatbn with only 648 per mille. 

The proportions for females are very different from those tor males. 1 he 
Delta has by far the largest proportion of female literates—282 per mille—-the 
Centre coming next with onlv 130 per mille, followed by the Coast with 107 and 
the North with 72. The high proportion in the Delta is due to the fact that 
the educational facilities are better than in other subdivisions and there is also 
a bigger proportion of Christians. In addition to Rangoon which has 431 
literate females per mille, Hanthawaddv, Pegu* Bassein, Myaungmya, Maubin 
and Pyapdn have all more than 300. The only two districts in the Delta with 

21 
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females is 210 per mille while in all the Burma towns included in marginal 
table 3 the proportion is more than twice as great. Pegu with 600 per mille 
has a larger proportion than Rangoon, Among Indians in Rangoon the Muslims 
have a high proportion of literates, the figures for males and females being 597 
and 238 per mille, respectively, compared with 372 and 60 for Indian Muslims 
in the whole province; for Hindus the proportions for males and females are 313 
and 180, respectively, which compare with 338 and 109 for Indian Hindus in 
the whole province. The effect of the large number of illiterate unskilled 
Indian labourers in Rangoon is shown by the smaller percentage of literate 
male Hindus. 

95. Literacy in English, —In marginal table 1 of paragraph 91 a 
comparison is made between the proportion of literates in Burma and in other 
provinces of India. According to that table, the proportion of females literate 
in English in Burma is greater than in most of the other provinces, being 
exceeded only by Bombay ; for males Burma occupies a mid-way position. 
For ages 20 and over it might be mentioned that in the whole of India the 
proportion literate in English is 25 for males and 3 for females, which compares 
with 23 and 5, respectively, in Burma, Figures for literacy in towns in India 
proper and Burma are given in marginal table 3 of paragraph 94. Subsidiary 
Table 1 shows that the proportion of literates in English for Burmese and 
“ Other Indigenous Races " is much smaller than for any other racial class. 
The classes which contribute most are the Indians 1 particularly the Christians) 
and tire *' Others " which are mostly Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Among 
Indian females the Hindus have a much Larger proportion of literates in English 
(18 per mille) than ihe Muslims 14 per mille) but the proportion for Indian 
females of other religions is very much greater (134 per mille) and is due to the 
fact that about two-thirds of them are Christians. For Indians of all religions 
the proportion of literates in English is 56 per mille for males and 19 per mille 
for females. Subsidiary Table 1 also shows that '* Other Indigenous Races " 
have a higher proportion of females literate in English than the Burmese, due 
to the higher proportions for Sgaw and Fwo Karen females. According to 
Subsidiary Table V the proportion for Sgaw Karen females is more than three 
times as great as that for Burmese females. The educational activities of the 
Christian Missions arc responsible for this, about 25 per cent of the Sgaw Karen 
females being Christians, In Subsidiary Table I the racial class '* Others" 
includes groups Y and Z in the racial classification scheme (see Part I of 
Imperial Table XVII) and all but about 10 per cent are Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. If tliis racial class is excluded from the total population the proportion 
of males literate in English is reduced from 20 to 18 per mille while the propor¬ 
tion of females is reduced from 5 to 3 per mille. 

Subsidiary Tabic IV gives comparative figures for previous censuses. 
It will be seen that the proportion literate in English has about doubled during 
the last twenty years both for males and females. The increases have been 
particularly great in the Shan division, the proportion having doubled for each 
sex during the past ten years. In 1911 nearly one-half of the persons literate 
in English were enumerated in Rangoon ; in 1931 the proportion was about 
one-third. 


96. Educational Institutions.— Subsidiary Table VIII show’s that 
there lias been a decrease during the decade in the number of educational 
institutions, both public and private. There has also been a decrease in the 
number of pupils in private institutions but in public institutions the 
pupils have increased by 189,023 or 53 per cent., males by 91,914 or 
38 per cent and females by 97,109 or 83 per cent. This Large increase in the 
number of female pupils is in accordance with the literacy figures, the proportion 
? f Wcmte females aged 5 years and over having increased from 112 per mille 

} n J n , tL ! ° P er ^ the private institutions there are only 

6,289 female pupils out of 192,866 as they are mostly monastic schools. 

97. Books.— Subsidiary Table X shows the number of books published 

™|S . last fo “ r Jherc has been a big decrease in the number 

published during the last decade. 1 he reason is not apparent. The decline 
ha. been particularly rapid during the last few' years and may be due to the 
economic depression. When compared with other provinces in India [he 
number published is exceedingly small. The number of copies printed is not 
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known but in most cases is probably very small It is not surprising therefore 
that the Burmese villager is pitifully ignorant and credulous and that rebellion 
breaks out periodically The value of good books and the urgent need for them 
at the present time in Burma was stressed by tire Director of Public 
aj r . T. m. Svmns, I.E.S.) at the recent opening of the Ram Krishna Mission 
Society Free Library and Reading Room. An extract from lus speech is gi\ cn 

“ “STSltS™G^»U» AwocKUion •**■« .ho wort of 

T h 'I iipvp that if Government were to guarantee published certain sate-i U u 1 *■ ' 

‘hetn.iise it will COSt GoYCTTUJtefit Eiotllitlg il t m ^ j>v .o t1 

bKaU ^‘ 1 collection 0 f books without readers has no right to be railed a hbrar) hi t osu 
if ™ bSSS bi read, it is obvious that at regular intervals we shaU need to add new 
1 - i * - i r hi. c* which 'ire meftlv cumbering ttie sbeUt ? ’. cornet in llu 

SfegSrfef^JSr sssr sssfaaayjsfS3S-*?^22S3S 

Burma to mate of our libraries a growing organism. 
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Subsidiary Table f .—Literacy by age, sex and rate. 
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subsidiary Table \\.-Literacy in each district and natural division fry 

age atid sex. 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Literacy Burmese in each district and natural 

division by fige find sex * 
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95 

124 

** 

278 

432 

117 

*0 

101 

9? 

89 | 
141 

87 

Iftrffc 

®" 

4W 

731 

m 

232 

S6 

422 

141 

$29 

> 17* 

3$4 

140 

BJumo 

Myilkyind 

Katlu 

Upper Chnidwin 

+ i-P 

km* 

461 

557 

423 

437 

728 

791 

709 

753 

183 

2+1 

142 

106 

237 

159 

239 

230 

105 

155 

93 

64 

433 

384 

405 

4+9 

1 170 
250 
151 
105 

804 

886 

825 

834 

245 

314 

183 

136 

892 

925 

*63 

903 

193 

249 

1 142 
no 

Qhln h* 

— 

679 

855 

442 

800 

1 ZOO 

S56 

4£9 

m 

429 

351 

579 

Aribn Hid Tn^la 

Chin Hilts 

P PP 

rifc-P 

1,000 

067 

l b WXI 

m 

■ BP* 

442 

, 600 

200 

| 556 

429 

833 

4*3 

, 1,000 
> 946 

.+■ | 

' 579 

Salween 

■ ml 

618 

\ 756 

4QS 

i 409 

£58 

592 

1 443 

762 

E 5&1 

S 84D 

i m 

Salween 

KartnTH 

hi! 

, 63J 

. Ml 

f 767 
l 71C 

1 w: 

< 17- 

1 1 430 
J 214 

■ 23ti 

i | 622 

333 

t m 
\ ! 133 

> 771 

■ 661 

i 5*; 

■ +i: 

2 861 
" 77^ 

[ 444 I 

\ 171 

Shan 

B P» 


) 712 

\ sot 

? m 

UK 

} 41( 

5 171 

3 73 

l £& 

3 

f £27 

Xurthcrn Shan Suits 
Siruthcm Shan Staid. 

fcfl 1 

. , 515 
42s 

? 7s: 

i- 62: 

$ 2 ? 
> W 

9 , 74( 

0 16- 

> I 2 i 
1 ft 

i 44< 
ft 32< 

3 19! 
0 12 ! 

? 80 
a 56 

9 , 27 
4 22 

8 B7! 

9 73: 

§ 248 

7 173 
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Subsidiary Table [V. — Progress of literacy in English since 1901 by age ami 

sex for each natural division. 


Number per tiH thousand of person* in the same age-croup who ire hlerate in 

English. 


Natural Division. 

All ages 5 and over. 


15—.2& r 


20 ami over. 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1021 

1011 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1901 

S 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ft 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

n 







MALES, 






PROVINCE 

20 a 

155 

104 

70 

284 

198 

144 

89 

233 

183 

126 

83 | 

Burman 

222 

174 

m 

79 

313 

m 

163 

99 

256 

203 

142 

93 

Delta 

321 

257 

i8i 

120 

453 

m 

250 

162 

366 

293 

213 

137 

Coast 

200 

141 

85 

70 

200 

200 ' 

130 

96 

244 

175 

97 

74 

Centre 

, 130 

m2 

65 

41 

195 

127 

77 

34 

145 

122 

83 

56 

North «> 

m 

7i i 

51 

31 

103 

78 

25 

16 

110 

<>0 

72 

42 

Chin 

m 

24 

0 

17 

60 

11 

3 

7 

27 

38 

13 

25 

Salween 

8J 

51 

] 13 

a 

136 

41 

) » 

4 

89 

68 

1 IB 

II 

Shun 

58 

BB 

67 

23 


69 

39 






FEMALES. 






PROVINCE 

50 

38 

24 

15 

ai 

S7 

34 

21 

45 

38 

24 

M 

Burman 

55 

43 

27 

17 

m 

04 

39 

24 

50 

41 

27 

17 

Delia 

05 

75 

49 

31 

140 

ill 

68 

41 

90 

75 

57 

32 

Coast 

42 

32 

22 

19 

n 

54 

54 

24 

36 

27 

10 

17 

Centre 

25 

20 

11 

6 

4| 

2? 

14 

ft 

21 

1ft 

to 

6 

North 

10 

10 

0 

4 

16 

12 

6 

5 

10 

10 

8 

5 

Chin 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

7 


2 

3 

1 

1 

Salween 

15 

6 

1 * 

i 

31 

11 

1 i 

1 

ii 

6 

) 2 

1 1 

Shan 

15 

6 

i z 

i- 

17 

6 

{ 1 

1 

H 

7 


Subsidiary Table V .—Literacy of selected races or racial classes in selected 

areas. 


Non— 1 The f]g.LiEts for Burmese in tills table refer to Ube whole province ; the iigurcs for she oilier races 
hive been cumpitcd from Imperial Table XIV and refer lo I he total of the arejm mentioned in column 2 of 
I hit table for the race in question. 


Ksce or liactal Class 

1 

Population.* 

af 

C 

1 

c. 

2 

£ 

« 

a 

3 

46 

P 

1 

4 

Literate in any 
language per 
thousand population. 

Literate in English 
per trn thousand 
population. 

4fi 

= 

1 

I 

5 

J 

1a 

3 

6 

i 

S 

£ 

7 

3 

1 

II 

Ot 

ft 

i 

I 

9 

i 

n 

1 

£ 

10 

Burmese 

P*- 

7,008,113 

3.457,450 

3,610^663 

476 

747 

216 

S5 

148 

24 1 

, Amkanese and Van bye 

mm* 

3l<W8 

153,719 

157.279 

366 

625 

113 

77 

135 

10 

Tavoyan 

il-l 

121.795 

60,373 

61.422 

393 

599 

190 

72 

125 

29 

McrgUeie ... 


75,657 

37,802 

37,855 

400 

619 

100 

79 

142 

17 | 

Chin Group 

— 

130,789 

63363 

67,226 1 

15 

30 

■ ■ ■ 

6 

13 

mm* 

JCaelmi Group ... 

■ + - 

l23,||‘j 

60.786 

67,333 

20 

46 

13 

5 1 

10 

1 

Shan 

HP 

510,312 

237,313 

252,999 

115 

215 

H 

11 

19 

3 

Won LTahtagi 


250.252 

129,864 

126,388 

m 

457 

124 

52 

ft5 

18 

Palaung 

■ #* 

107,597 

54.125 

53,472 

59 

115 

2 

1 

3 

... 

Sgaw Karen 

■ ■■ 

306,975 

154,416 

152,559 

241 

321 

160 

170 

161 

80 

Pwq Karen 

P*P 

*46.783 

172,408 

174.375 

243 

358 

120 

38 

48 

2ft ! 

Taungthu , h+ 

414 

168,986 

84,524 

84.462 

153 

275 

51 

14 

22 

6 

Arakan Mahoinedan 


36,222 

18,558 

17.664 

$0 

134 

27 

146 

275 

10 


■ Only persona who have completed yean are included In this table |£er Note 2 lo Imperial Table XIV 

22 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Subsidiary Table VI.—Progress of literacy since 1901 by age and six/or each 

it fit it ru! division. 


Natural DiviH*ri F 

i 

Number pel miffC rrf persons in the same a£e group who are literate ill AH) language. 1 

All ages S and over. 

IS—20, 

20 and nver. 

19 J 1 

2 

1921 

1 

mi 

4 

1901 I 
5 I 

1931 

6 

1921 

7 

191S 

* 

1901 

9 

1931 

10 

Ti 

1911 

12 

1901 

13 







MALES, 






PROVINCE 


m 

510 

431 

437 

eie 

m i 

479 | 

485 | 

66k 

820 

544 

537 

Burrmin 

,.i 

610 

SB3 

m 

483 

673 

828 

526 

527 

7 20 

6B4 

502 

596 

Lidia 


60S 

573 

516 

402 

670 


5*2 

544 

095 

073 1 

628 

593 

Cuast 


43fl 

m 

321 

338 

4W 

428 

319 

559 

535 

sm 

422 

425 

Centre 

-a4 

701 

630 

301 

535 

7*2 

703 

547 , 

587 

*55 

782 

8% 

681 

North 

Ti^ 

530 

m 

415 

335 

563 

530 

464 

475 

653 

598 | 

m 

529 

Chin 

H- 

45 

35 

23 

33 

89 

35 

15 

25 

44 

45 

32 

36 

Salween 


m 

114 

1 


161 

125 

) 


L72 

m 

1 






121 

97 



' 154 

135 



151 

110 

Shan 


222 

153 

J 


227 

172 

J 


27? 

100 

J 








FEMALES. 






PROVINCE 

.H 

m 

112 

70 

52 

210 

| I5i ; 

' 109 

77 

m 

118 

75 

53 

Bur man 

... 

185 

127 

SO 

m 

236 

177 

m 

85 

m 

135 

85 

60 

Delia 


2*2 

200 

130 

94 

350 

273 

196 

138 

306 

217 

141 

95 

Coast 


m 

TV 

47 

48 

t37 

113 

64 

3? 

117 

88 

53 

53 

Centre 


130 

S3 

51 

35 

171 

114 

77 

47 

135 

84 

>4 

37 

North 

... 

72 

52 

29 

24 

99 

75 

46 

32 

72 

55 

29 

26 

Chin 

+ ,- 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Salween 


31 

23 

1 


55 

34 

\ 


37 

22 

) 






8 

4 



12 

6 



9 

5 

Shan 

... 

17 

0 

J 


24 

12 

J 


18 

9 

J 



Subsidiary Table VII .—Proportion oj literacy at certain ages. 

Note.- 1. Figures for ihe number ul literale reruns per uriWr of pcr^nis in I he sjune age-group are given 
in MaJiu* iti cuJumn& 5 tc? 10. 

2 . Ages arc given at ihe neared birthday P (Ite n^c-^up 14—16 mclm'lea those who have cDin- 

fdeteti 131 vtjir* hut have mrt completed 16} years. 


Afte-grtvp. 


Total Population. 

Number |*r milk of person* in Use ^nse age- 
group who are 

Literate in any language. 

Literate in Esiglteh. 











Fe¬ 



PtrwiiS. 

Stales. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Person? 

Males, 

males. | 

a 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

* 

9 

10 

PROVINCE — 











7—13 

... 

2,421,994 

1,234,259 

M 37,735 

554.8+4 

387.02* 

167*216 

16,989 

11,316 

5,673 






22$ 

514 

141 

7 

9 

J 

14 — 16 

■ J 

900,029 

456.987 

+W.03J 

358,849 

262,726 

96 A 23 

15.587 

11*209 

4 d 378 






399 

J 75 

2J/ 

17 

25 

10 

17—23 

i*fi# 

1,925,216 

929,767 


800,442 

594,272 

206.170 

35.350 

28.115 

7*235 






4U 

i>$9 

207 

U 

30 

7 

24 and over 

... 

6*792,055 

3.578,262 

3.31 .%7« 

2,911,354 

2,378,*9* 

532,456 

93*196 

W\026 

13,170 






429 

6*5 

i*6 

14 

22 

4 

Divisional Burma 










7-13 

... 

2,179,862 

IJ 10,600 

LOW.2&2 

343,208 

377,605 

1 65,603 

16.471 

10,988 

5,483 






249 

m 

155 

$ 

10 

s 

14—16 


804,964 

409,628 

mm 

347,460 

252*485 

WW5 

15,222 

10*939 

4,283 






452 


240 

19 

27 

n 

17 — 23 

■ ■ I 

1,724,726 

833,440 

S91.2H6 

775,630 

572,174 

20?,456 

H510 

27.429 

7.081 






450 

m 

225 

20 

33 

$ 

24 and aver 


6bOW.7?7 

3*192.165 

2J672M2 

2,?>8,037 

2.27 ! , 167 

526 870 

90.178 

77.363 

12,815 






401 

7JJ 

m 

15 

24 

4 

Eastern States 











7—13 

... ■ 

242,132 

123*659 


11. 636 

IOJ023 

1,60 

518 

328 

l9fi 






4$ 

&J 

14 

2 

3 

2 

14—16 

... 

95,056 

47,359 

47 m 

1I,3B9 

10,241 

U48 

365 

270 

95 






221? 

216 

24 

4 

6 j 

2 

17—23 

... 

200,484 

96 r 327 

104,15? 

24,83 2 

mm 

2,714 

84o 

686 

154 






224 

22* 

26 

4 

7 

J 

24 and over 

... 

727,278 

mjm? 

341JSI 

113.317 

I07*73t 

5,586 

3018 

2.663 

355 






156 

279 

J6 I 

4 

7 

J 
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Subsidiary Table VIII.— Number of Institutions and pupils according to the returns 

of the Education Department* 



I93CM3L 

1920—21. 

1910 — 11. 

1900—01. 



Number of 


Number (4 







pupils. 


pupiLs. 





CUroof Sd»ni. 









Num- 

Num¬ 

\lLILS' 



Nam- 



Nam- 

Num¬ 


tH T or 



ber of 



Iter of 

ber tif 

beT c>f 

ber of 


schools. 

Mata. 

Fe- 

maln. 

5thocila* 

Males. 

Ft» 

mate*. 

school!. 

pupils. 

schools* 

IHipiti, 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

in 

n 

ALL INSTITUTIONS 

25,524 

510.540 

219J27 

25.906 

437. 112 

103.467 

ss.oeo 

430.313 

17.641 

3QS.15Z 

Public Institutions „ 

7,567 : 

551.365 

21W38 

7.m 

240,040 

116,329 

6.581 

250,462 

4.523 

160,470 

Uiiivvnlt^ and Collegiate 

3 

1,4)4 

m 

2 

283 

48 I 

2 

278 

2 

140 

Eduction, 











Utmvrtitv 

S 

S3 74 

175 

.ri 

Tlf 

+. ■ 

Hi 


■■■ 


lakrnutimU Oflicgc 

J! 

OS 

3 

.... 

*» 

VI* 


*■’ 

... 


PmfbssiMMt 0*Hc&' ... 

7 

42 1 


— 

... 


..* 




Secondary 

1.464 

146,6+7 

74,849 

1.440 

89.703 

40.106 

876 

78.283 

329 

30,000 

Ea reptan . , . 

29 

5,579 

4J44 

| lS7 * 

22,973 

7m 

134 

25,933 1 

1 229 

30,000 

An^frVtrtUKttttir 

244 

4^PZJ 



Vtruactthtr 

i,m 

94J4& 

57.50 

J.25JT 

fit >,725 1 

32,230 

742 

52,295 

1 


Primary 

4,WS 

163,649 

136,550 

5.752 

139776 

75,4b 1 

5.448 

177,668 

4.091 

127.938 

E tlFOfVil ft 

j 

159 

157 

H- 

#■* 

... 

... 

.,- 

... 


A nglo- Vcftntetiliif 

12 

719 

27S 

. + . 

h ■ 

■++ 

Hi 

... 

«»i 

..* 

l f t'r threw Lit ... 

4&80 

MJ71 

I5&JM 

— 

M ■ 

■++ 

*" | 

■■* 

"* 


Training 

Pali W* 

94 

1.370 

9tS 

13 

243 

149 

12 

375 



966 

15 At? 

625 

586 

9,114 

386 

237 

2.129 

HO 

2,154 

Bdj0fiM(O(y r .. 

1 

91 


1 

112 

...... 

1 

lOti 


... 

Others 

44 

3.358 

268 

10 

m 

179 

25 

644 

21 

538 

School of Arts 

jr 

57 

a 

L.fc 

4 — 

„ T 

... 

.*. 


frisk 

Lam 

mmm 

■!► + 

... 

t 

ioo 

r „ 

2 

12 

Ml 

■ i-P 

Mi'ilitit! .. ■ 

1 

US 

id 

l 

155 

7 


rl h 

... 

sib 

Engineering 

1 

262 

... 

20* 

396* 

J72 

21* 

m* 

tr 

Trthrititil ami tmins- 

2 

205 

Jl 

5 

52 

3 

130 

i-pi 

MT 

trial. 

School for .Adults tfr 

u 

im 

154 


m hi 

■fl 


*** 

*p* 

*■* j 

Night Schools, 

Co til Mr trial Sduvii 1T1 

10 

497 

79 


Nil i 

■ p + 

i hi 

■i t 

*■ ■ 

... 

Forest Schools 

1 

SS 

*rw 

1 

atf 

ri<l 

i § p 

... 

+i ■ 

RH 

Vekritwry School mm < 

... 

29 

«+* 

2 

47 

if h 

hi# 

... 

b+» 

ri 1 ■ 

Schools for t)r/iclhr* ... 

2 


M* 

iB4 

hi ■ 

H P 

... 


”• 

Private Institutions 

I7J&7 

1B6 577 

6*289 

i7 m 

197,065 

4.156 

16,499 

170.831 

13410 

147,652 

AdvatiiCi.1 

319 

2,973 

275 

75 

1,54? 

■ ha 

• in 

f §■■ 



Elementary 

17.400 

175.506 

3,356 

17,715 

185,361 

JH54 

16,479 

uwm 

... 

... 

Other acfiflyls not conform' 

238 

8.TO8 

2,658 

192 

10.155 


20 

m 

#•■# 

B ! I 

itig |o Departmental 
Standards. 









i 



* Includes Survey Schools* 


Subsidiary Table [X .—Statistics of the main University Examinations. 



1930—31. 

1930—21. 

1010 

—11* 

1900—01. 


Camlidate-i. 

P»se8L 

Caudidales, 

Jbjistd. 





EKarnmalton* 










- 












Candi¬ 

Pa^ 

Candi- 

Pans- 










dates, 

Cil 

dat^s. 

edL 


Malev. 

Females. 

Mak^ 

Females. 

Male** 

Females. 

Males. 

Female'., 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■i# 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

M.Ar 

3 

+ B + 

3 ; 

hi P 

hi# 


•hi p 




■ ri I 

■■■ 

i M.Sc„ 

1 

lH 

1 1 

ri«. 

r-* 

■ ■+ 

■ ri h 

*.+ 


*-HI 

■ p4 

i + f 

BA 

120 

22 

61 

12 

53 

4 

39 

4 

23 

13 

12 

6 

B.Se, 

88 

4 

51 

l 

14 

1 

8 

1 1 


X.T 

-hi# 


1 Sacli irl- it cif Law ..* 

48 

■ P" 

48 


12 

h+» 

8 1 

.+. ; 


j 

■ i 1 


LA. 

Z.Sc-i ^** *■■ 

| <56 

58 

182 

33 

65 

43 

18 

11 

41 

33 

15 

7 

1 112 

56 

57 

23 

LL. .+■ +*■ i 

t-4 


*,¥ 

bH 

12 

..4 

» 

*■■ 

I 




License* Uipluina, ur 

28 

11 

22 

8 

■ ri.fr 



ri# 

m 


■ i h 

pa B 

Certificate in Tearhing, 
High SeTkOo) Fin at fA V.i 

2,630 

358 

983 

154 

481 








etc* 


« 

63 

64 

114 

312 

96 

182 

1 126 

2m 

107 

Europcau ibgti Sdiu^ r . k 

147 

J 






















































































CHAlTEK tx. 


Subhma „ t«l. x-W W- 


SUBSfDIAKTf 1 

Itooksi'uWiilicJ In »* >*' 



| 









Total books published Jn 
the dcMildc. 

Language- 

i l 

931 I 

921, i 

923. 1 

924. 1 

■>2j- 1 

920. 1 

927., 1 

m. t 

929. 1 

.930. 

\l* 

m- i‘ 

911- l 1 

mi— is 












30. 

20 

10. 

oo. 





5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H 

12 

13 

14 

15 


7 


4 i 









I _* - 


—h 












Total 

Z32 

178 

ioo 

15fi 

172 

167 

m 

52 

50 

102 1 

t s 586 3 

im i 

L n 965 

mi 

English 

Burilirc-c v\ 

burin esc *nd Eol 1 *" 

Bonnes* »nd Pali ... 
Bsmno* and Arabic 

44 

123 

4 

58 

l 

15 

■94 

6 

29 

16 | 

87 ' 

3 

38 

44 

29 , 

L 

23 | 

20 

118 

1 

7 

A < 

'1 

15 

9 

45 

54 

ID 

37 

1 

■ W 

4 

3S 

2-J 

9 

93 

2 

44 

119 

842 

24 

307 
t 1 

226 

!p533 | 
112 1 

433 

1 

79 

S72 

62 

680 

86 

3-ig 

50 

280 

2 ! 

i Burmese and Latin 

p*. 

+ .. 


+ .. 

1 

4 

+■+ 

■ ■ i 


|«. 

**, 

I 

... 

■it I 

p.p 

LUiralt-sc -iritl Sart-sf it 

fiili 

6 

■ .i 

7 

ID 

... 

s 

14 

s '■ 

4 

58 

232 

8 

160 

4 

10 

1 1 

Mi and Engn*h .., 
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CHAPTER X. 

Language. 

98. Enumeration.— There were two columns for language in the 
enumeration schedule and the following instructions were issued to enumerators 
for tilling in these columns :— 

“Column 14 (Language) . —Enter each person’s mother torque as spoken from the 
cradle. In the case of infants and deaf-mutes the lan^ua^e of the mother should he entered. 
For recording languages which belong to Burma you will receive instructions from your 
supervisor. A list of the principal languages is given on the cover of the enumeration book. 
There are other Indian languages but these are the languages chiefly used.*’ 

“ Column 15 (Subsidiary Language). — fn column 14 lias been entered a person’s 
mother tongue. In this column should he entered any other Language or languages commonly 
used by the speaker.” 

The following instructions were also issued to census officers above the 
rank of enumerator :< — 

"You should note carefully that the language lo be entered in column 14 is ihc mother 
tongue, which may not be the language ordinarily used in the home. Deputy Commissioners 
will issue instructions for recording languages which belong to Burma. A blank page has 
been provided for them at page 39 of Manual," 

It will be noticed that the language entered in the enumeration schedules 
was the mother tongue and not the language ordinarily used in the home, as at 
the last census. The figures for language for 1931 are therefore not strictly 
comparable with those for 19.21 (see paragraph 100). Special instructions were 
issued in connection with the record of indigenous languages and races ; these 
are given in the next paragraph. 

99. Classification Scheme. —The classification scheme for languages 
is the same as that adopted 
at the 1921 census. 

The classification of the 
indigenous languages is 
given in marginal table 
1, For the sake of 
convenience all Chinese 

languages have been 

regarded as indigenous, 
it is pointed out in 
Appendix B of the 1921 
Census Report that this 
Class i 6 cat ion lays no claim 
to finality and is merely 
based on lltc scanty 

materials collected up-to- 
date. After the 1921 
cehsus Mr. Taylor, who 
wrote the Appendix 
mentioned above, was on 
special duty in this 
connection but apparently 
nothing further lias been 
published. The non- 

indigenous languages 
were formed into three 
artificial groups X, Y, Z, 
representing 1 n d i a n , 

European and Other 
languages, respectively. 

The classification 
scheme for races is the same as that for languages, the only difference being 


1, Clarification of Indigenous Languages. 
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that an additional group S has been formed to represent the hido-Burmaii 
races, who do not have separate languages. Each race or language group 
has been subdivided and the words 11 race and "language” are used 
in this Report to denote the lowest classes into which the groups have been 
subdivided. I he names of these races and languages are given in Part I of 
Imperial Table XVII and Part US of Imperial Table XV, respectively. 

Owing to the large number of indigenous races and languages special 
precautions had to be taken to ensure that they were correctly recorded. The 
instructions issued in this connection are contained in Census Circulars 7 and 
10 and are similar to those issued at the 1 921 census. District Officers were 
asked to compile a Jist of indigenous races and languages (in most districts one 
list was compiled for both) which were found (or spoken) in their districts, 
lids list was known as the stand<mt list. Since there are many indigenous 
races and languages which have alternative names the standard list contained 
two columns, tu Ihe first of which was entered the names of the races or 
languages to be entered in the enumeration schedules and in the second, anv 
alternative names for these races or languages or for dialects of the languages. 
Ju W-l similar lists had been compiled and these were found very useful in 
drawing up the lists for the 1931 census. Imperial Tables X and XIII of the 
“ census vs^Iik !t give the distnut Bjjure^ for each nice and language \vcrt 
also very useful These lists, alter having been checked by the Census 
Superintendent, were issued to all census officers above the rank of enumerator, 
together with instructions regarding the use of the lists. As a rule, the lists 
and the instructions were eydostyled but in a few districts they were printed 
hurthcr particulars regarding these instructions will be found in the two 
circulars referred to above. 



the Other and unspecified Chinese' are Cantonese or Fukienese. 

It must be borne in mind that this classification of languages , s only 
tentative and that many ol the languages which are regarded as distinct arc 
probably only dialects of other languages. This applies particularly to the 
languages of the Kuki-CJun group. 7 


100. Accuracy of the Statistics. —ft has already been pointed out 
in paragraph 98 that the language figures of this census arc not strictly 
comparable with those of 1921, since the mother tongue was recorded in 1931 
and the language ordinarily used in the home, in 1921. This can be seen by 
R ? lir ?*L ® ar , ^ on *’ tlw number of speakers m 1931 bcinc 
JEW"* 1 w,th onl >' lm > 2u * 111 1921* This increase is largely due to 
hnV 1 >at ? UT T* L ; U ’ aS rc J umed at 1921 census by many Mens as the 
language used m the home, whereas at t!ic 1931 census they probably returned 
Mon as their modicr tongue The figures for the other languages ie ^ 

fwh!n^ b V ,e |f llTcrtnce m the “Wtruction* issued at the two censuses though 
perhaps not to the same extent. For the sake of brevity, persons who returned 
a particular language as their mother longue at the 1931 census have been 
referred to as speakers of that language, in spite of the fact that they mav 
not speak it in every day life or in the home. > may 

Another difficulty exists in the case of closely related languages since in 
thC ^nguage* R T*‘rded as distinct or separate mav not fie the same 
at different censuses, h or instance, m Mergui district at the 1931 census l 090 

aSwrf 01 Til l00 '" 7 Spcakcre ° f Mcr S uesc ’ 

at iiic u\ census « 9,054 speaker;, of Burmese were recorded and not a smirk 
speaker of Merguese. Apparently in 1921 M erguesc was considered a rtiaket 
of Burmese in .Mergm district. Other examples will be given in disclaim it,, 
variations for the different language groups. k d,scuss,n « tIiC 

1 here is perhaps no need to mention the extreme instability of lanmiave 
and racial distinctions tn Burma, as it has been discussed at great length m 

K Census Report ™ mpkS ,irc in W of 


corral? ft to still, ate, 7^; “ lo ht 

of Use race, language and literature. . ^ cr the Lou-il Gorermnent ai Ihv oftidal 


more 

ttiicisi: 









language. 
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Another factor to be borne in mind is the extension of the census limits. 
I he areas enumerated by language (race, religion, etc.) for the first time in 
1J31 were (n) the Somra Tract in the Upper Chindwin district, (h) the area 
formerly known as the unadministered portion of the Pakfikku Hill Tracts, and 
now included m the Chin Hills district and (c) the area brought under 
administration and added to the Chin Hills district in 1930. These areas had 
populations in 1931 of 7 981 6,650 and 18,327, respectively ; the first two had 
ihciT Populations estimated in 1921 while tire third was omitted from the census 
operations of that year. In the Somra Tract the languages spoken belong to 
the Xaga and 1 Kuki-Chm groups while the languages spoken in the other two 
areas are mostly languages of the Kuki-Chin group, 

i Statistical References. — The statistics for language are civen in 

Impend Table- XV. The mrn#xm* of the table is e.^atacd 8 ;', "h“ 

: 1 S lvt ? the figures for mother tongue and Part II 

. ealsuith bilingualism, J he distribution of the languages is exhibited on the 
Lmgmshc Map at the beginning of this chapter, the extent of bilingualism 
bung shown by means ol superimposing one kind of hatching on another 
Hie hgures from which the map has been compiled are given in Appendix A. 

SubSlC,MUy teble * appended to this chapter have also been 

Distribution of total population by mother tongue. 

II.—Proportion of the population of selected language classes who 
speak subsidiary languages, 

Ilf.— Comparison of Indigenous Races and Languages, 

IV- Distribution by Language-groups of the population of each 
district and natural division. 

m . *• J’. j ^ urcs *°, r indigenous races arc also discussed in this chapter. The main 
i y ? lcs i ir ^ Jf, ,ven 111 Table XVII, the arrangement of the table being 

txj; Umcd m the notes on the fly-leaf. The variation in the population of the 
different race-groups is given in Imperial Table XVII1. 

Tahte°fv?r Ua f B p ts,nbut] i on by Natural Divisions*— Subsidiary 

lablc l\ of tins chapter gives the distnbution by language groups of the 
popula ion of each district and natural division, separate figures be ng gi ‘in 
on v for the more important groups. It will be noticed that two- third? of the 
popiHaUon of the province speak languages of the Burma group - Karen 
languages are spoken by 9 per cent, Tai (Shan) and Indian languages’ com in" 

of Mon (raising) each represent about 2 per cent of the population while the 

Ivikhiu, aJaung-\Ya and Chinese groups represent only one per cent each 

These figures relate only to the part ofthe province that 

religion. 1 hus it the whole of the Mvitkyina district thr t i 

Hukawng Valley had bun, enumerated, lITpZK 

speaking Kachm would be appreciably increased ^ population 

In the Burman division 75 per cent of ihc population speak languages of the 

h! IhTr r S ,p ' U v P™P°*! ons var 7 considerably in the different subdi visions 
Inthe Centre subdivision 95 per cent of the population speak lanituwn of 
ic iirma group, which compares with 96 per cent in 1911 With the 
l* i"*i**s* V 1 Meiklila and Yamethin districts who mk 

SlMttt?' Kf jfJSsrtigffp 

S -S" ll! ? 4 «, d Lo " er , 9 ,ind "' i 1 n districts speakers* of Bu’rmescTepre'inl wYcr 
cent of the population. In ;.]] districts nf th,. r ! J ., l P cr 

Mandalay, speakers of Burmese represent more hiV?™,' 
population ; for Mandalay the proportion is 85 ner (‘^ni thr. ,, 1 l *- 

being mainly due to the 

Indian languages .•akft'kku, , / Brmn ' 

arc 5pokcn ” y 4i 7 ' s i,,,d 3 ‘ ■»' “3 -TT43S: 

7 subdivision is nuicli less homogeneous as regards hnu,.,. ,, 

the Centre. Languages of the Karen group are siolmn bv?7 
population and Indian languages by 10! per centra little more than two-ttiilds 
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of the population speaking Burmese. In Rangoon more than half the popula¬ 
tion speak Indian languages, Burmese being spoken by about a third. In the 
other districts of the Delta, except That&n, the proportion speaking Burmese 
varies from 65 per cent in Maubin to 91 per cent in Tbarrawaddy. In That&n 
one-half of the population speak Karen languages, 31 per cent Burmese and 
11 per cent Mon. The only other district in the Delta which contains an 
appreciable proportion of speakers of Mon is Pegu with 1 } per cent, Not so 
many years ago Mens used to be supreme in the Delta ; now the Mon 
language is spoken only by one per cent of the population. The percentage 
of the population speaking Karen languages is least in Rangoon where 
it is less than one per cent; it is greatest in That&n, Maubin, Myaungmya, 
Bassein and Toungoo, for which the percentages arc 50, 31, 26, 22 and 21, 
respectively. 

In the Coast subdivision the proportions speaking the different languages 
van’ from the one district to another. In Akyab there is a large Indian 
population : languages of the Burma group are spoken by slightly more than 
one-half of the population and Indian languages by 41 per cent. For Kyaukpyu 
and Sandoway about 90 per cent speak languages of the Burma group ; most 
of the remainder speak Chin languages. The languages of the Burma group 
spoken in Akyab, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway are Burmese, Anikanesc, Van b ye¬ 
an d Chaungtha. Amherst is the stronghold of the Mon language, and is 
spoken by 46 per cent of the people ; Burmese is spoken by 20 per cent and 
Karen languages by 21 per cent. About three-quarters of the total speakers of 
Mon in the province were enumerated in Amherst, most of the remainder being 
in That&n district. In Tavoy 85 per cent speak Tavoyan, a language of the 
Burma group very similar to Burmese ; Karen languages are spoken by 74 per 
cent; Indian, Chinese and Mon languages make up the balance. The language 
of the Burma group in Mergui is Merguese, which is also very little different 
from Burmese and is spoken by two-thirds of the population ; Karen, Shan 
and Indian languages are spoken by 13, H and 6 per cent, respectively. 

In the North subdivision languages of the Burma group are spoken by 
45 per cent of the population, Shan languages by 31 per cent and Kachin 
languages by 12 per cent. In Bhamo, Katha and the Upper Chindwin districts 
Burmese is practically the only language of the Burma group spoken ; a few 
speakers of Upon still survive in Bhamo and Myitkyina. In Myitkyina district 
Burmese is spoken by 8 per cent of the population and other languages of the 
Burma group (mostly Mam, Lashi and Alsi) by 14 per cent Speakers of 
Kachin arc more or less confined to the Bhamo and Myitkyina districts. 
Languages of the Sak group (Kadu and Gan an) are spoken by 9 percent of the 
population .of Katha district and Chin languages by 4 per Cent of the population 
of the Upper Chlndwin. In Myitkyina district Indian languages are spoken by 
10 per cent of the population. 

In the Chin division about 96 per cent of the population speak languages 
of the Kuki-Chin group. In the Arakan Hill Tracts languages of the Burma 
group (Chaungtha, Arakanese and Yanbye) are spoken by 11 per cent of the 
population and Mro by II per cent. 

About 79 per cent of the population of the Salween division speak 
languages of the Karen group ; 14 per cent speak Shan languages and about 
4 per cent languages of the Burma group. 

In both the Northern and Southern Shan States 47 per cent of the 
population speak languages of the Tai (Shan) group, but the proportions 
speaking the other languages differ considerably in the two parts. In the 
Northern Shan States languages of the Palau ng-Wa group arc spoken by 20 per 
cent of the population, Kachin by ]0 per cent, Chinese by 10 per cent and 
languages of the Burma group by only 8 per cent ; in the Southern Shan States 
Karen languages are spoken by 20 per cent, languages of the Burma group by 
17 per cent, languages of the Lolo-Muhso group by 9 per cent and languages of 
the Palau ng-Wa group by only 5 per cent, while speakers of Chinese and 
Kachin are less than one per cent. 

105. Indigenous Languages and Races. —in discussing the 
variations in the figures for speakers of indigenous languages it is often 
necessary to refer to the figures for races. For the sake of convenience and 
to avoid overlapping the variations in the figures for indigenous races are also 
discussed in this chapter. The variations in the figures for nan-indigenous 
races (including Chinese) are dealt with in Chapter XIL 
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104, Burma Group. —Languages of the Burma group are spoken by 
9,862,694 persons or 673 percent of ihe population. This percentage is less 
than that at the 1921 census, namely 701, because speakers of languages of the 
Burma group have increased by only <V8 per cent while speakers of other 
languages have increased by 207 per cent. This is mainly due to the mother 
tongue being recorded in 1931 and not the language ordinarily used in the 
home, as in 1921, since many persons whose mother tongue belongs to another 
language group ordinarily speak Burmese. In 1921 the number of persons 
belonging to races not included in the Burma group who returned a language 
of the Burma group as the language ordinarily used in ihe home was 557,874 
(sftf Subsidiary Table III of Appendix B of the 1921 Census Report) ; they 
were mostly Mobs, Karens, Shans, Zerbadis, Indians, Chinese, Kadus and 
Chins. In 1931 the number of persons belonging to races not included in the 
Burma group who returned a language in the Burma group as their mother 
tongue was only 240,593 (stv Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter), 
which is less than half the corresponding number in 1921, Subsidiary Table 
III also shows that practically all the persons belonging to races of the Burma 
group have returned a language of the Burma group as their mother tongue. 
Persons belonging to the races of the Burma group have increased by 10*9 per 
cent, which compares with an increase of 6'8 per cent for persons speaking 
languages of the Burma group. These percentages may be compared with 
those for other groups. For instance, Moms have increased by 4*1 per cent and 
speakers of Mon by 613 per cent ; persons of the Tai (Shan) group have 
increased by T9 per cent and speakers of Tai languages by 10‘9 per cent; 
Karens have increased by 1 2’J per cent and speakers of Karen languages by 20'4 
per cent ; Chins have increased by 21*2 per cent [the large increase is 
due to the extension of the area enumerated by language) and speakers of Chin 
languages by 2S'2 per cent. 

Burmese is the main language of the province and Subsidiary' Table I 
shows that it is spoken by 60 per cent of the population. The distribution is 
given in Fart f£ of Imperial Table XV, and it will be noticed that there is a 
considerable number of speakers in most districts in Divisional Burma. In a 
few districts where the number of speakers of Burmese is small the languages 
spoken are \ery closely related to Burmese. Thus in the Akyaband Kyaukpyu. 
districts Arafcanese ami Yaubye are the indigenous languages commonly 
spoken, while in the Tavoy and Mergui districts the bulk of the population have 
been returned as speakers of Tavoyan and Merguese, respectively. It has 
already been pointed out in paragraph 100 that in 1921 in Mergui district 
Merguese was not recorded at all for language as it was considered to be a 
dialect of Burmese. In making a comparison with the figures for 1921 it is 
therefore better to include the figures for all the languages which are closely 
related to Burmese rather than to compare the figures far the separate varieties. 
The languages of the Burma group which may be considered closely related to 
Burmese are Arafcanese, Yanbye, Chaungtha, Tavoyan, Merguese, Danu, 
Yabein and Yaw, Figures for these languages are given in marginal table 2. 

The proportion of the population speaking Burmese and its closely related 
languages lias fallen 
from 692 to 665 per 
thousand while the 
proportion speaking 
other indigenous 

languages (including 
Chinese) has increased 
from 239 to 259 per 
thousand. Speakers of 
Burmese and its vari¬ 
eties have increased 
during the decade by 
only 7'0 per cent, while 
speakers of other 
indigenous languages 
(including Chinese) 
have increased by 20 3 
per cent As pointed out previously in this paragraph this is due to the fact 
that a much larger proportion of persons belonging to other racial groups 
returned Burmese as their language in 1921 than in 1931. 

23 


2 . Languages its 1931 jusd 192L 

Languages 

Actual Dumber of 
speakers. 

Pt it riwn wnd of 
tolaJ population. 

mi a 

war. 

L<m 

1921. 

Burmese .arid varieties* 
QttiCr iricliiScsnA E fon£uflgei 

i including. Chane jo. 
Indian 

English 

Other Languages 

9.747.133 

3,739,82* 

1,079.820 
36,8*6 
3,850 

9 P i 11+705 
3.151+515 

mm 

24,085 

2.069 
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"4 
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692 
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67 
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14,647,497 
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Figures for races are given in marginal table 3. The proportion of persons 

belonging to the 
Burmese race and 
closely related races 
namely 649 per 
thousand is slightly Jess 
than it was in 1921 ; 
the proportion belong¬ 
ing to other indigenous 
races has decreased 
while the proportion 
. belonging to Indian 
and Chinese races has 
increased. The increase 
in the proportion of 
Indians and Chinese is 
due to immigration 
while the decrease in 
the proportion of other indigenous races is presumbly due to absorption 
by the Burmese. It should also be borne in mind that the extension 
of the enumeration in 1931 to areas containing mostly Chins and Xagas 
would tend to depress the proportion of Burmese, Persons belonging to 
the Burmese race and closely related races increased during 1921 —31 
by 11*2 per cent; the increase for other indigenous races was only 8‘2 percent 
but this figure includes the increase due to the extension of the census 
limits : if the inhabitants of the area enumerated by race for the first time 
are all taken to be Clans and Xagas the increase is reduced to only 
7'2 per cent. 

Unlike Burmese which is spoken over a large part of the province, 

speakers of the closely related 
languages are confined to com¬ 
paratively small areas. Tavoyans 
and speakers of Tavoyan are 
mostly found in Tavoy district; 
a few thousand were enumerated 
in Mcrgui but less than a 
thousand in the rest of the 
province. The large increase is probably due to a few Tavoyans having 
returned their race and language as Burmese in 1921. 

All but a hundred or two of the 
Mcrguese and speakers of Mergucse 
were enumerated in Mcrgui dislrict. 
The large increase is, of 
course, due to practically all 
the Mergucse having returned 
their race and language as Burmese 
in 1921. 

Most of the speakers of Arakanese, Yanybe and Chaungtha are found in 
the Arakan administrative division. Figures for persons in Akyab district who 

returned races and languages 
iu the Burma group in 1921 
and 1931 are given in marginal 
table 6. Yanbye was treated 
as a separate race and language 
for the first time in 1911. 
The figures for race in marginal 
table 6 show that most of the 
Yanbye in 1921 were recorded 
as Arakanese. The reduction 
in the number of persons 
speaking Arakanese appears to 
be mainly due to a number of 
Chaungthas having returned 
their language as Arakanese in 
1921. The Burmese in Akyab district ha\e been settled there for a long time 
and have intermarried with the Arakanese. There is therefore a tendency for 
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their numbers to decrease naturally since the offspring of such marriages 
probably prefer to be known as Arakanese. 

Figures for Kyaukpyu district are given in marginal table 7. It is probable 
that the 1931 figures for 
Yanbye are in excess while 
those for Burmese arc too small, 
both for race and language. 

The northern part of An town¬ 
ship is largely populated by 
Burma ns and Chins, whereas 
according to Provincial Table 
I] there are only 166 Burmans 
in the whole township. The 
ligures for Arakanese arc 
probably too low since there 
is a large Arakanese popula¬ 
tion in My ebon township. 

According to the Deputy Commissioner, Arakanese and Burmese who have 
settled down in Kyaukpyu consider themselves as Yanbye, 

Figures for Sandoway district are given in marginal table 8. It will be 
noticed that Yanbye was not returned 
either 
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at all in 1921 either for race or 
language. Many persons in Sando¬ 
way district describe themselves as 
Arakanese as well as Yanbye and 
such persons were evidently recorded 
as Arakanese in 1921. According to 
the Deputy Commissioner the 1931 
figures for Yanbye (both for race and 
language) may be in excess of the 
correct number because in some cases 
Arakanese have returned themselves 
as Yanbye under the impression that 
Arakanese living outside Akyab district should be called Yanbye, but 
the error is probably small. The large increase in the number of persons in 
the Burma group is partly due to better enumeration in 1931. 

If the figures for the Akyab, Kyaukpyu and Sandoway districts are 
combined the decrease in the number of speakers of Burmese is 13,245 or 
14‘6 per cent while the increase in the number of speakers of Arakanese, 
Yanbye and Chaungtha is 66,429 or 13'3 per cent. Similarly there has been a 
decrease of 9*4 per cent in the race figures for Burmese and an increase of 
12*2 per cent in the race figures for Arakanese, Yanbye and Chaungtha 
combined. The Burmese are apparently being absorbed by the Arakanese 
and Yanbye in the Arakan division. 

The Yabein language is closely related to Burmese, No speakers were 
returned at this census or the two previous censuses. 

The Yabeins used to be silk-worm rearers and they 
lived on the slopes of the Pegu Yomas. This area 
was in a very disturbed state when the census was 
taken, owing to tlie activities of the rebels, and the 
absence of any record for race may perhaps be 
due to this. There appears to be no doubt, 
however, that the Yabeins are being absorbed by 
the Burmese. 

The number of persons speaking the Yaw language lias increased from 
2 to 877 and there has been a corresponding increase 
in the figures for race. These increases arc due to 
more correct enumeration. The Yaws take their 
name from the Yaw Valley in Pakokku district but 
practically all the speakers of Yaw at the 1931 census 
were enumerated in Myitkyina district. They are 
apparently of a roving disposition so this may account 
for their migration northwards. The Yaws in 
Pakokku district have apparently been recorded as 
speakers of Burmese. This is probably due to the 
fact that Yaw was inadvertently omitted from the standard list oi indigenous 
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races and languages for Pakdkku district. The dialed is a mixture of several 
languages but is probably most closely related to Burmese. The famous Yaw 
Jongvis are, however, not made by the Yaws but by the Taungthas {see 
paragraph 106). 

Speakers of Danu have dropped from 72,925 to 60,966 ; on the other hand 
the numbers of the race have increased from 74,642-to 77,941. The language 

is very similar to Burmese. Sir George Scott doubts 
whether there was ever a distinct Danu race or 
language, and considers the dialed is a sort of Doric 
form of Burmese with a slight admixture of foreign 
words *, Dan us who did not return Danu as their 
language presumably returned Burmese or Shan. 
They are mostly found near the western part of the 
Southern Shan Stales, in the Northern Shan States 
(H si paw State) and in the neighbouring districts of 
Meiktila and Yamelhin. There are Darms in the 
Mandalay district but they have probably been returned as Burmese or Shans, 
The number of persons returned as speaking the lntha dialect has 

increased from 55,007 to 56,829. The increase in 
the figures for race is slightly less. They are 
mostly found in l lie neighbourhood of the Inle 
lake in Yawnghwc State. Their name means 
''Children of the lake" or “lake dwellers’' and 
they are best known as the “ leg-rowers," as 
they use the leg instead of the arm. Accord¬ 
ing’ to tradition they were originally natives of 
Tavoy, 

The number of speakers of Taungvo in 1931, namely 22,261, compares 

with 22,532 in 1921 and 19,317 in 1911. 
They are practically all found in Yawnghwc 
State and the states in the Western 
subdivision of the Southern Shan States. 
Their dialect resembles Burmese but 
although they have become isolated they 
have managed to survive. They must not 
be confused with the Taungthus (in the 
Karen group) or the Taunglhas (in the 
Kuki-Chin group). 

small tribe living in the vicinity of the upper defile 
of the Irrawaddy, The number of speakers of the 
dialect has increased from 243 to 679 and is 
presumably due to more correct enumeration ; 296 
were enumerated in Myitkyina district and 383 in 
Bhamo district. Although their numbers are small 
they are a very important tribe from a linguistic 
point of view. They were apparently left behind 
during one of the Tibelo-Burman invasions. 
According to the 1911 Census Report (paragraph 
181) “A close and intimate study of the Hpon 
language would solve numerous interesting problems concerning the origin 
and early migration of the Tibeto-Burmese.'" 

In 1911 the Atsi, Maru and Maingtha tribes were classified as 

Kachin-Burma hybrids, but in 1921 they were included in the Burma group. 

According to Mr. Taylor (see paragraph 5 of 
Appendix B of the 1921 Census Report) *' these 
four languages dilfer considerably from ordinary 
Burmese and, together with F’un (Hpon) which may 
be regarded as a connecting link with Burmese, form 
a distinct sub-group of the Burma group. The 
precise degree of their relationship with Burmese still 
remains to oe worked out, but there is no doubt that 
they belong to the Burma rather than to any other 
group." The At sis. Las his and Marus are largely 
found in the Myitkyina district in the neighbourhood of the eastern branch 
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of the Irrawaddy. According to Major Davies, the Burmese came down the 
eastern branch of the Irrawaddy and the Atsis, 

I-ashis and Marus and Hpons are stragglers left 
behind in the southerly migration of the main 
body of the race. The original migration of 
these tribes was apparently impeded by the Shan 
invasion from the east. The Atsis, Lash is and Mams 
have largely adopted the manners and customs of 
the Kaehins among whom they live and from whom 
they are hardly distinguishable. Figures for them 
arc given in marginal tables 15, 16 and 17. 

The 1911 figures have not been given since a much 
larger part of the Myitkyina district was omitted 
from the census operations of that year and the figures 
are not comparable. The reduction in the figures 
for Lashi and Mam during 1921—31 may be due 
to many of them having returned Kachin as their 
race and language in 1931. On the other hand 
marginal table Its shows that in the Myitkyina and 
Katha districts * there has actually been a decrease 
in the number of Kaehins. The death-rate among 
the Kaehins is probably high and it is possible that the deaths have exceeded 
the births. Also the decrease 
may be partly due to migration 
from the enumerated parts of 
the district to areas that were 
not enumerated. According to 
marginal table 18 there has 
been a big increase in the 
number of Lisaws in the 
Myitkyina and Katha combined 
districts and it is possible that 
the Lashis and Lisaws have 
been mixed up. The same 
thing may have happened in 
the Bhamo district; in that 
district no Lashis were 
enumerated at all in 1931 com¬ 
pared with 763 in 1921, whereas 
the Lisaws have increased from 
18 to 1,273 ; also the Atsis 
have dropped from 1,612 to 12 
and the Marus from 729 to 381, 

Similar differences occur in the 
figures for the Northern Shan 
States which are given in 
marginal table 20 of paragraph 
105, Marus are also found in 
parts of the province that were 
not enumerated, Capt, Green 
has estimated that there are 
14,000 in Myitkyina district 
outside the area enumerated, 

7,000 in the Triangle and 1,000 
in the Hukawng Valley, Types of Marus are given in l J lates I and II of 
Appendix C- 

The language of the Maingthas is very similar to that of the Atsis, Lashis 
and Marus but in appearance they arc very different. According to Major 
Davies they are probably descendants of Atsis who travelled further south and 
came under Shan influence. They have largely adopted the dress, customs 
and religion of the Slums but their features are decidedly different. Their 
headquarters are beyond tire frontier and the few that were enumerated were 
probably mostly travellers. 
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105. Lolo-Muhso Group. — According to the 1911 Census Report tins 

group is the result of the most easterly 
division of the southern migration of the 
Tibclo-Burmese tribes. Instead of pressing 
southwards towards the Irnnvaddv valley 
the tribes of this group diverged in a south¬ 
easterly direction through the valleys of the 
Mekong and Salween. The figures for race 
and language show an increase of 22‘9 per 
cent. The big increases in the Myitkyiira, 
Katha and Bliamo districts have already been 
commented upon in paragraph 104. Figures for the races in the Northern and 

Southern Shan States are given in 
marginal table 20 of this paragraph 
and in marginal table 42 of para¬ 
graph 112, respectively, and it will 
be noticed that the races of the 
Lolo-Muhso group have increased 
in these two areas by 17*2 and 15*5 
per cent, respectively. It is diffi- 
cult to account for these large 
increases. Iti the Northern Shan 
States there has been a reduction 
in the number of Lashis and Mams 
and it is possible that this may have 
some connections with Ihe increase 
in the races of the Lolo-Muhso 
group. Migration may be partly 
responsible or better enumeration. 
Capt. Green thinks that the large 
increases for some of the races of 
the Lolo-Muhso group may be due 
to under*enumeration in 1921 since 
the census of that year was believed 
to have some connection with taxa¬ 
tion. 

The figures for the separate races 
and languages of the Lolo-Muhso 
group show considerable variations. 
The Loto tribe is perhaps the most 
important in the group but its head¬ 
quarters are in Yunnan and only 
a small number cross the frontier. 
In 1921 Lolo was returned by 769 
persons (in the Northern Shan 
States) as their race and language ; 
in 1931 it was not returned at all. 
It is possible that they were 
recorded as LaEuis since marginal 
table 20 shows l,fi4l Lahusin 1931 
compared with none at all in 1921, 
The races of the Lolo-Muhso group which are most numerous in the 
enumerated parts of the province arc tlw Kaws, Lahus and Li saws or Lisus. 
The dialects 61 these three tribes are very similar. The headquarters of the 

Li saws are also outside the province — east of 
Myitkyina district—but they are of a roving 
disposition and are found as far south as 
Mong Pai, Maw km: it and Northern Siam. 
Types of Lisaws found in different parts of 
the province are shown in Plates XIV to 
XVIII of Appendix C, There has been a 
big increase in their number since 1921. 
The increases occur mainly in the Myitkyina, 
Katha and Bhamo districts and have already 
been commented upon. The number of Lisaws in the unenumerated parts of 
Myitkyina district has been estimated by Capt. Green to be 10,000. 
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The Lahus in Burma (.we Plate XIII) are mostly found in Kengtung State 
but there arc large numbers in the neigh¬ 
bouring Chinese territory and Siam. A few 
(1,641) were enumerated in the Northern 
Shan States though as men tinned above, it is 
possible that some of these were Lolos. 

There has been an appreciable increase in 
their numbers since 1921. 

The Kwis or Lahu-hsis are a branch 
of the Lahus and are found only in 
Kengtung State. They are not very _ 
numerous, the number recorded in 1931 being 3,837 compared with 3,713 

in 1921. 

Like the Kwis, the Kaws or Althas are found only in Kengtung State. 
Akha is their tribal name hut they are better 
known as Kaws. The large increase in their 
numbers may be due to better enumeration. 

They have intermarried with the Chinese a 
great deal. The Kavv women are distin¬ 
guished by their very decorative dress (see 
Plates XI and XII h There is an interest¬ 
ing account of them in Chapter XX of 
Sir George Scott's book 11 Burma and 

Beyond.” . 

The AkO are closely related to the Kaws and, like them, arc found only in 
Kengtung State, According to the 1911 Census Report they are an admixture 
of trans-frontier Kaws with the Chinese. In 1931 the number enumerated was 
1,343 which compares with 51 in 1921. 

The Pyins, Pyens, or Hpins, which in 1911 were regarded as a Wa 
tribe, were classified in 1921 according to 
their language and included in the I^olo- 
Muhso group. Their numbers arc small. 

The reduction in numbers may be due to 
many of them having been recorded as 
Tai-Loi or Shans. They were recorded only 
in Kengtung State. 

The N ungs \see Plates IV and Y) were 
enumerated for the first time in 1921. The 
number recorded at the census is small 
as they are mostly found outside the census area. Capt. Green estimates that 
there are 15,000 in Myitkyina district outside the census area and 9,000 in the 
Triangle. There are about 200 Nungs in the Burma Rifles but they were 
apparently recorded as Kachins. 

Speakers of Tangsir, Hopa, Watao-khum or Khwinpang were not recorded 
as they are found in Myitkyina district outside the census area. 

106. Kuki-Chtn Group.—Figures for the number of persons who 
returned a language or race of the Kukt- 
Chin group are given in marginal table 25. 

The figures for 1921 are slightly less than 
those given in the 1921 Census Tables since 
Taman which was included in the Kuki-Chin 
group at the 1921 census has been regarded 
as a language of the Sak group. Ill 1931 the 
Somru Tract, the area formerly known as the 
unadministered portion of the Pak&kku Hill 
Tracts and the area brought under adminis¬ 
tration and added to the Chin Hills district 
in 1930, were enumerated for the first time 
by T language, race, etc., in 1931 and this is the reason for the very large increase 
in the number of Chins. These three areas had populations in 1931 of 7,981, 
6,650 and 18,327 respectively, making a total of 32,958. In the Sonira Tract 
about one half of the inhabitants are Chins, while in the two remaining areas 
they are practically all Chins. The increase in the number of Chins and of 
persons speaking Chin languages due to the extension of the census limits Is 
therefore about 30,000, This reduces the increase in the number of Chins from 
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60,962 to 30,962 which is an increase of 107 per cent and the increase in the 
number of persons speaking Chin languages is reduced from 75,566 to 45,566, 
which is an increase of 17*0 per cent. 

At the 1921 census 21,062 Chins returned a language of some other group ; 
many of these would be Chins Jiving in the plains who are becoming Burraan- 
ised and presumably returned Burmese as the language ordinarily used in tin- 
home. At the 1931 census the number of Chins who returned a language of 
another group as their mother tongue was only 5,900. The increase in the 
number of speakers of Chin languages has occurred mainly in the Centrc 
subdivision, particularly in the Pakdkku, Minbu, Thayetmyo and Promt districts. 
The number of Chins in the Centre subdivision has increased by 9 per cent 
during 1921—31 1 but the number of speakers of Chin Languages has increased by 
30 percent. The proportion of Chins in this subdivision was the same in 1931 
as ui 1921, namely 185 per cent but the proportion of persons speaking Chin 
languages has increased from 148 per cent in 1921 In 175 per cent in 1931. 

Part IB of Imperial Table XV shows that there are 44 separate languages 
in the Kuki-Chin group. The classification of these languages is a matter of 
some difficulty since the majority of them have never been properly studied. 
Attempts have been made by different persons but there does not appear to be¬ 
any unanimity of opinion among them. In Appendix B of the 1921 Census 
Report they were divided into two classes ; A. Meitheior Manipuri and B. Kuki- 
Chin languages proper. Class II was again subdivided into four groups, the 
Old Kuki group and the Northern, Central and Southern groups. The only 
representative of the Old Kuki group is Kyaw. It is not proposed to attempt 
any classification at this census. With the exception of Kathe (Meithei) and 
Kyaw the Chin languages have been numbered serially, mainly with reference 
to the part of the province in which the majority of the speakers are found. 
Many of the languages are spoken only in the Chin Hills district. Thus 
speakers of the Thado, Siyin, Sokte, Kamhow and Yo dialects (C. 3 to C, 7) are 
largely confined to the Tiddim subdivision of the Chin Hills district and the 
Upper Chindwin district. The Tashon, Yahow, Laizac, Kwangli, Ngom, Lushei, 
Whelngo, Lyente and Zahnyet dialects (C. 8 to C, 16) are mainly spoken in the 
Fahun subdivision, Lai, Lawhtu, Kwelshim, Zotung, Sen tang, Tamang, Miram, 
Zolamnai, Tott and Ta-oo (C. 17 and C. 19 to C. 27) in the Haka subdivision 
and Mgan (C. 28) and Chinbok (C. 30) in the Kanpetlet subdivision of the Chin 
Hills district. Welaung (C. 29) and Yindu (C. 3D are also spoken in the 
Kanpetlet subdivision but for some reason or other were not recorded in the 
Chin Hills district. The remaining languages are mostly spoken outside the 
Chin Hills district and it is probable that most of them belong to the Southern 
group. 

A few changes have been made in the list of Chin languages given in the 
1921 Census Tables. Paite has been dropped since, according to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Chin Hills district, U is not the name of a tribe but a term 
applied by the Chins of the Ffllam subdivision lo the Chins of the North, 
whether they are Thados, Soktes, Sly ins, Kam hows or Yos, Tlatitlang and 
Yokwa have also been omitted as they were considered to be Lais. Taman has 
been transferred to the Snk group. In their place have been added Zahnyet 
(C. 16) and Lyente (C. 15), Miram (C. 24), Zolamnai (C. 25) and Torr (C. 26), 
Ta-oo (C, 27), Tamang {C. 23), Welaung {C. 29) and Mgan (C. 28). Ta-oo 
and Tamang are spoken in that part of the Haka subdivision which was 
enumerated for the first time in 1931 and Mgan and Welaung arc spoken in what 
was formerly the unadmini stored portion of Lhe Pakokku Hill Tracts {also 
enumerated for the first time in 1931). The names of a few languages have 
been changed slightly on the recommendation of the Deputy Commissioner of 
the Chin Hills district, e.g.. Whelngo for Hnalngo, Laizao for Laiyo, Sen tang for 
Shentang, Lawhtu for Lawtu, Zotung for Yotun. 

Figures for the speakers of the different Chin languages at the 1931 census 

and the two previous censuses are given in 
Subsidiary Table I, Differences in classification 
account for many of the changes. For instance, 
there were 20,195 speakers of Chinbok in 
1931, none in 1921 and 18,179 in 1911. 
similarly there were 10,268 speakers of Chinbon 
in 1931 and only 683 in 1921 : in 1921 these 
were presumably returned as speakers of Chin 
(unspecified). Figures for those who returned their race or language as 
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Chin (unspecified) arc given in marginal table 26. There has been a 
slight reduction in 1931 but the figures are still large. All, or practically 
all, were enumerated outside the Chin Hills district, and a very large proportion 
would belong to the Southern Chin group. 

Figures for Kathe (Meithci) art given in marginal table 27. Most of the 
persons represented by these figures are called 
Ponna in Burma. The origin of this word is 
apparently not established. There appear to be 
three principal kinds of Ponna, namely Bama (or 
Myamma) Ponna, Yakaing (or Arakan) Ponna 
and Kathe Ponna. There is an account of these 
different kinds in paragraph 169 of the 1921 
Census Report, and it is suggested that figures 
for these kinds should have been compiled 
separately. This was done in 1931. Kathe was 
recorded for 1,353 persons as their race, Kathe Ponna for 1,474, Bama Ponna 
for 2,072, Arakan Ponna for 59 and Ponna (unspecified) for 1,155, The Kathe 
were enumerated mostly in the I'pper Chindwin (383), Sagaing (363) and 
Mandalay (328) districts; 1,348 of the Kathe Ponna, 618 of the Ponna 
(unspecified) and 1,846 of the Bama Ponna were enumerated in Mandalay 
district; 40 of the Arakan Ponna and 191 of t he Bama Ponna were enumerated 
in Rangoon. Many of the Ponna arc astrologers and officiate at marriage 
ceremonies among the wealthier classes. The reduction in the figures for race 
is probably due to absorption by the Burmese ; the increase in the number of 
speakers may be due to the mother tongue being recorded and not the language 
ordinarly used in the home. It will be seen from the figures given above that 
a large proportion of the Ponna were enumerated in Mandalay district. There 
is a large colony of them in Mandalay City. According to the 1921 Census 
Report (paragraph 169); 

“A large number of Manipurians were brought to Burma a* prisoners of war after the 
Burmese invasions of Manipur, particularly those of 175B, 1764 and 1819 ; and it is chiefly to 
the descendants of these that die term Kathe has generally been applied. These were skilful 
in weaving intricate patterns in silk cloths, and it was principally as weavers to the Burmese 
King of Ava that they were kept in Mandalay. They were also however employed later to dig 
canals ; but so hide of the pay disbursed from the royal treasury fur them filtered through the 
hands of the various Burmese officers, that they used to escape secretly to British Burma and 
so founded colonies there. They were noted not only for their weaving but for their skill in 
astrology, music, dancing anil massaging : and some accounts of them unfairly add begging to 
this list of accomplishments. As would be expected of people from the country where polo 
originated, the Kathe were also noted for horsemanship," 

The Kyaws or Chaws are a small tribe living on the banks of the Itokidan 
river in the Arakan Hill Tracts. According to tradition they were offered as 
pagoda slaves by a pious queen of Arakan named Saw Me Gyi about three 
centuries ago. They have decreased in number from 351 to 234. Unlike the 
Chaungthas they contract marriage strictly among their own class and this may 
be the reason for their decrease in numbers. The Anus and Kaungtsos are also 
small tribes living in the Arakan Hill Tracts, At the 192] census 412 Anus and 
370 Kaungtsos were recorded, whereas in 1931, there were 1,151 Kaungtsos 
recorded but not a single Ami. There is apparently very little difference between 
these two tribes in their language, appearance, dress, mode of life and customs. 
There are a few Kaungtsos in that part of the Arakan Hill Tracts which was 
not enumerated, A few Yindus were recorded in the Arakan Hill Tracts in 
1921 ; in 1931 they were probably recorded as Chins (unspecified}. 

The Taungthas have increased from 7,570 to 11,187. They are practically 
confined to the Pakkuku district; most of them are in the Tilin and Saw townships 
but there arc also a few in Gatlgaw. Interesting legends regarding their origin 
will be found in Volume XVIII, Part I, 1928, and Volume XX, Part I, 1930, of 
the Journal of the Burma Research Society. They appear to have migrated from 
the neighbourhood of Mount Popa in Mvingyandistrict about a thousand years 
ago. They have been placed in the Kuki-Chin group as their language closely 
resembles Chinbok but they appear to be racially distinct from both Chins and 
Bormans ; they are one of the few tribes of the Kuki-Chin group which have 
accepted Buddhism. The famous Yaw longyis are made by them, 

Sho or Southern Chin was recorded for only 1,010 persons, all of whom were 
enumerated in Thayetmyo and Minba districts. It is probable that many of those 
in the plains for whom the record was only Chin (unspecified) belonged to this 
tribe. 
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The Khamis are found only in the Akyab district and the Arakan Hill Tracts. 
Their numbers have increased from 26,104 to 30,924 ; this may be partly due to 
more correct enumeration. An account of the manners and customs of the 
Khamis in the Akyab district is given in Appendix D. 

107. Nafia Group.— The number of Nagas recorded in 1631 was 4,224 

which compares with 406 in 1021. The increase 
is due to the enumeration for the first 
time by race, etc., of the Somra lract 
In the Upper Chindwin district. Practically 
all the Nagaft are in this district; a few hundred 
were enumerated in Kanti State and the 
remainder in the Somra Tract, No figures 
appear to be available for the number of X agas 
in the unadministered territory associated with 
the Upper Chindwin district. An account of 
the manners, customs, dress, etc., of the 

Xaga tribes will be found in Appendix E. 

108. Kachin Group. — Rachitis have increased during the decade by 

4*4 per cent and speakers of Kachin by 5‘? per 
cent. All but one per cent of the KachinS were 
enumerated in the Northern Shan States and the 
Bhamo, Mv it k vina and Katha districts. In the 
Bhamo district' Kaohins increased by 3*5 per cent 
and in the Northern Shan States by ‘>'5 per cent, 
whereas in the combined Myitkyina and Katha 
districts, there was a decrease of about 3 per 
cent. Migration may be partly respousiblc for this 
decrease. It is possible that some of the kachins 

have moved on into the un administered W a States. At the last census eight 
new tribes were added to the Kachin group representing persons in the Hkamti 
Long plains. These names were not recorded at the 1931 census. Subsidiary 
Table III shows that only 263 Kuchins spoke Languages other than Kachin 
while there were only 813 speakers of Kae hin who were not Rachitis. 

There is a large number of Kuchins in parts of the province that Were not 
enumerated. Capt. Green has estimated that there are 16,000 in Myitkyina 
district outside the census area, 24,000 in the Triangle and 13.000 m the 

Hukawng Valley. . , . , 

Capt. Green is of the opinion that the Hkaliku Kaclniis m the Triangle, 
the Hukawng Valiev and west of the Irrawaddy, are very different from the 
Bhamo and Lasliio' Kuchins, although they all speak the same language. 1 he 
latter are markedly mongoloid while the former are a taller type with long oval 
face, pointed chin and aquiline nose. The Hkaliku Kachins are shown in 
Plates XXII and XX1IT, and the Bhamo and Usliio Kachins in Plate 111. 

109. Sak Group. — -This group was formed in 1921. In 1911 Kadu had 
been included in the Burma group, and Sak and Daingnet in the Chin group. 
The reasons for the formation of this group are given in paragraph 10 of 
Appendix B of the 1921 Census Report, In 1921 Taman was included m the 
Kuki-Chin group but for this census it has been included in the Sak group ; 
Matin has also been added, so that this group now consists of Kadu, Gan an, 
Sak, Daingnet, Taman and Malin. 

Figures recorded for the races and languages in this group at the last three 

censuses arc given in marginal table 30. The 
Kadus are the most numerous tribe in this group 
and the large increase in the numbers between 
1911 and 1921, which is show’ll by the marginal 
tabic is probably due to the Kadus having been 
recorded as Shans or Burmans in 1911. The 
prediction in paragraph 287 of the 1911 Census 
Report that the disintegration of the Kadus would 
proceed with accelerated rapidity has not been 
fulfilled. Their origin does not appear to have 
been definitely established. The locality in 
which they settled—the Irrawaddy Valley, in the neighbourhood of Tagaung — 


30. Sak group, 

Year of 
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LangUajltt. 

Kadi*. 

1931 

35,23/ 

51.S20 ' 

1921 

25,237 

50.51! 

1911 

12,068 

12.756 
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facilitated intercourse with Chins, Kao!tins, Bormans and Shans and all these 
races seem to have gone to the making of the Kadu race. An account of 
the Kadus during 


51. KalLll. 

Year el 
Census, 

Language. 

Raee. 

1951 

3921 


36,-HM 

37? 10 


the 12 th and 13th 
centuries is given 
in Appendix F. 

The Gauans are a 
branch of the 
Kadus. There has 
been a slight 
decrease in the 
number of Kadus 
but an increase in 
the number of 

Gauans, If the figures for the two races are combined, there has been a 
slight decrease. The increase in the number of speakers is particularly great 
in the case of Ganan. In 1921 about 25,000 Kadus and Gauans returned a 


55. GataaiL 

Year of 
Census* 


Rite, 

1031 

1021 

T,U4 

t,022 

7,182 

M74 


language belonging to another group, and of these about 24,000 spoke Burmese 
and 1,000 Shan (stv paragraph 10 of Appendix B of the 1921 Census Report). 
In 1931 only about 10,000 Kadus and less than 100 Ganans returned a language 
of another group. 

The Saks and Daingnets were recorded only in Akyab district. Accord¬ 
ing to Appendix B 
of the 1921 Census 
Report “ Daingnet 
is the language, 
much corrupted 
by Bengali, of the 
descendants of Sak 
prisoners of war 
from the Valley of 
the Lower Chind- 
win who were 
captured by King 
Mindi of Arakan 

at the close of the thirteenth century and made to settle in the Akyab 
district." In the 1911 census tables the Silks are recorded as Thets. The 
large increase in the number of Daingnets is probably due to more accurate 
enumeration. 

Tamans were recorded only in the Upper Chindwin district. There 
is an interesting account 
of them in Mr, Grant 
Brown’s Gazetteer of the 
Upper Chindwin district. 

Matins are a branch of the 
Tamans. They were not 
recorded at all in 1931, 
although they still exist in 
that district; the language, 
however, does not appear to be spoken now. 


35. Taman. 
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1921 

92 

81S 

1911 
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091 
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34. Dain^iicl. 

Ycaf M 
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1931 

6,159 

MS5 

1921 

4,913 

4,928 

im 

919 
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110. Mishmi Group.—Xo race in this group was recorded at the 1931 
census. There may be a few in the unenumerated parts of Myitkyina district. 
At the 1921 census 13 were recorded in the Hkamti Long plains. 


111. Mro Group. —-Apparently Mro is a difficult language to classify ; 
according to Mr, Taylor 11 it 

bears relationship to many ' 

languages but is closely con- — — — -——-—- 

nected with none." Pending Yew of Cduu, Oangwgc. Ka«- 

further light on the subject 

it has been placed in a separate j^j *** “■ i [^4 

group. The Mros are found ____[_ , 

in the Akyab district and the 

Arakan Hill Tracts, There has been a slight decrease in their numbers since 
1921. 
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112. Tai Group. —Persons belonging to the Tat group have increased 

by only l *9 per cent, while persons speaking 
languages of the Tai group have increased by 
10*9 per cent, The reason for the much greater 
rate of increase for language is that many Shans 
outside the Shan States ordinarily speak Burmese. 
Subsidiary Table 111 of Appendix 11 of the 1921 
Census Report show's that at the 1921 Census 119 
thousand persons of the Tai group, or 1 2 per cent 
of the total number, returned a language of 
another group as the language ordinarily used in 
the home, and, of these, 114 thousand spoke 
Burmese ; in 1931 the number o! persons in the 1 ui group who returned a 
mother tongue in another group was 20 thousand or only 2 per cent of I he 
total number {see Subsidiary Table III). 

The percentage increase in the number of speakers of Tai languages has 

of course been greatest outside 
the Shan States. Marginal 
table 38 show's that the 
increases have been consider¬ 
able in all the subdivisions of 
the Burman division, and 
particularly in the North 
subdivision, where the 
number of speakers has been 
doubled. The increase in 
the number of persons in the 
Tai group has not been so 
great ; according to marginal 
table 39 the increase in the 
Burman natural division has 
been 4 per cent and in the 
North subdivision only 3 per 
cent. 

In the combined Myitkyina and Katha districts persons of the Tai group 

increased by only 3 per cent but 
speakers of Tai languages by 54 per 
cent, In these two districts a large 
number of Shans returned their 
language as Burmese in 1921. 
Practically all the persons in the 
Tai group in the Coast subdivision 
were enumerated in Amherst and 
Mergui. In Amherst district persons 
of the Tai group increased by 32 per 
cent and speakers of Tai languages 
by 64 per cent. There are very few 
persons of the Tai group in the 
Centre subdivision ; 69 per cent are 
in Mandalay district, !3 per cent in 
Prome and 10 per cent in Yamethin. 
The increase in the number is 
largely due to migration of Shans 
into Mandalay district. Both in the Centre and the Delta subdivisions no 

other race of the Tai group 
is found in appreciable 
numbers except Shan. In 
the Della there has been a 
decrease of one per cent 
in the number of Shans but 
an increase of 35 per cent 
in the speakers of Shan. 
In the Delta the Shans 
are rapidly becoming 
Burmanised ; in 1921 only about two-thirds of the Shans returned Shan as the 
language ordinarily used in the home. 
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3B. Unilnanei uf llie Tai iSItani group. 
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In the Northern Shan States persons belonging to races of the Tai group 

have increased by 7 per cent and ___ 

speakers of Tai languages by 6 

per cent; on the other hand in 43 R,MS in ****** shan 

the Southern Shan States the —- 

figures for race show a reduction Race-srmir and Race. 193L iMi. increase. 

of 2 per cent and those for -- 

language a reduction of 5 per Bl(rfrui great) ... 145,274 i4&a* t,(w. 

cent. The reason for the dc- m 

creases in the Southern Shan Da „„ ... 57 . 7*2 st,m oio 

States may be due to differences «• lAit s 3A3 z t _ ,f£ 

in classification at the two oikm ... 3# 15 Z3 

censuses. Figures for the more inft „ 

important races and race-groups 

are given in marginal table 42, ttm ... i sjtt 

and it will be noticed that there jitT ~Tw' si , i%2 

have been considerable increases I'yiu ... -jw ^ ~ 473 

in tbe Lolo-Muhsoand Palaung- 40,495 $*,2t>5 t/40 

Wagroups. In particular, 11,369 ... ... ™ 

Tai-Loi were enumerated in 1931 4 ok,75» 417 , 51 s -s.7«i 

»nd none in 1921. It is pMsiblc 

that sonic of the Tai-Loi in 19ZI s*.iu-r.ijw* ... 4,m -m 

were treated as Shans. In the gp* - ~ 2 .% 

1921 Census Tables (Part IB ol | g?" ' ! £$ §$? ‘ 

Imperial Table X) Tai-Loi is «« I J* 43 . 

included both in the Tai group . " *" « "'12 " jj 

and in the Palaung-Wa group ST . I „ j 

but only two persons returned it Wtaa, *- Wl v«v - 47 624 J7 ' 3 “ 3 1031 

as their race and it was not »'« — Alt 7 *Jff 

recorded at all for language. The aH'Zt Z. 'im 22 ’ -irw 

origin <rf Ihe word Ta-Loi is um^ ... JJ>M J« -™ 

discussed in paragraph 11a. j yau$ {uttst*afii'rf) ... w 2,924 < - 
It is not proposed to discuss v’ffijT — 73377 

the figures for tlie individual iwlfaug nmt pak sijoi n,3$2 i\/i9 

races ot the Tai group, since the 1 „ , iM1 

figures are not reliable. It is - l77 ’ 6Jl l7MSl ZW0 

perhaps sufficient to give only ft*f ... w &3 

one cxiitnpl^. Actoidinjj to U46 —■ 

marginal table 18 of paragraph ... iss.9Sf> ttjc Vw 

104 the number of persons "i ”z2 '?jS 

belonging to races in the Tai GI "' ko ■■ frJJ-f J- 

group in the Myitkyina and ^,^,1 ... 4 , 130 1 

Katha districts has increased oihen. ... 7 <v 1,191 —.wj 

from 121,109 to 124,372, but : initial ... h!asi I/hj 

there are very big differences other* ... 1,768 1.555 213 

in the figures for the separate T<1)ali s 7 o. 2 M B 47 , 6 is 22,612 

races : Shans have dropped from_ _| 

109,325 to 94,421, Shan-1 ayoks 

from 6,926 to 5,537 and Ifkaniti Shans from 4,851 io 1,121, while Shan-Bamas 
have increased from 6 to 23,293. Apparently in 1931 many of the flkamti Shans 
and Shan-Tayoks returned themselves as Shans while a ven - targe number of 
Shans must have returned themselves as Shan-Bamas. The name Shau- 
Bama seems to occur for the first time in the Census records in 1921, when 16 
persons returned it as their race and 5 as their language. The origin of the word 
is not known. The only other district besides Myitkyina which returned 
Shan-Bamas was Blianio where three were recorded. They are possibly 
Shans who are becoming Burnianised. The number of persons who returned 
Shan-Bama as their language in 1931 was 7,735 and they too were enumerated 
in Myitkyina district. 

It will be noticed that Shangyi and Shangale do not appear in t he Census 
tables. At a Conference held in Taunggyi in June 1930 which was attended by 
the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States, the Census Superintendent 
and the Assistant Superintendents stationed in the Shan States, the languages 
and races to be entered in the enumeration schedule were discussed and it was 
decided that the figures for Shangyi and Shangale obtained at the 1921 Census 
were unreliable, that the majority of Shans did not know whether they were 
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Shangyis or Shangalcs and that no useful purpose would he served by main¬ 
taining the distinction. 

113. Malay Group.—There are only two representatives in this group, 

Malay and Salon. The Malays arc practically 
con lined to the Mergui district (most of them were 
enumerated in the Bokpyin and Maliwnn townships), 
only 93 being enumerated outside the district. The 
large increase is probably due to better enumeration 
as there appears to have been under-enumeration in 
parts of Mergui district in 1921. Of the 6,300 Malays 
enumerated in Mergui district, only 4,378 returned 
Malay as their mother tongue ; Siamese was returned 
by 1,848, Merguese by 39 and Shan by 24. The 
number of Salons is practically the same as in 1921. 
The total number enumerated in boats was 1,308, 
compared with 1,823 in 1921, so that there are nol as 
many eking out an existence in boats as did formerly. 
There are settlements now in Tavoy Island and at 
Mergui, Bokpyin and Victoria Point, among other 
places. The census of the Salons living in boats was 
carried out by Mr. C. Lindsay-Smith, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Mergui Division, The use 

of a sca-going launch for this purpose makes the enumeration very expensive 
and it should be given up unless it can be combined with other work. 

114, Mon Group.—Mon or Talaing is the only representative of this 
group in Burma. At previous censuses the word Talaing was used, but for 
the reasons given in paragraph IGO, Mon will be used in this Report. The 
derivation of the word Talaing does not appear to have been definitely settled. 
Mr. Luce has something to say on the subject in Appendix F, The earliest 
genuine original mention of the word in Burmese inscriptions appears to have 
been in A.D. 1204. As far as Mr. Ha Hi day is aware the word docs not occur 
at all in Mon inscriptions or in Mon literature. 

Mons have increased bv 4 per cent during the decade and speakers of 

Mon by ot per cent, ll lias already been pointed 
out that the big increase in the number of speakers 
is due to the mother tongue having been recorded in 
1931, and not the language ordinarily used in the 
home, as in 1921. Ninety seven per cent of the 
Mons were enumerated in three districts—73 per cent 
in Amherst district, 18| per cent ini Tbaton and 51 
per cent in Pegu ; most of the remaining 3 per cent 
were enumerated in the Tavoy, Hanthawaddy, Inscin 
and other Delta districts. Ninety eight per cent of 
the speakers of Mon were enumerated in the Amherst, Thaton and Pegu 

districts. Mons who do not speak 
their own language usually speak 
Burmese. At the 1921 census 
135,809 Mons, or 42 per cent of the 
total number, returned a language of 
another group, whereas jin 1933 the 
corresponding number was 32,045 or 
only 10 per cent of the total number 
{set Subsidiary Table III), These 
figures are not, however, represen¬ 
tative of the three districts*—Amherst, 
Thaton and Pegu—where the Mons 
arc most numerous. Figures for 
Burmese and Mon (race and langu¬ 
age) for these three districts are given 
in marginal tables 46, 47 and 48. 
Practically all the speakers of Mon in 
these tables would he Mons since the 
total number of speakers of Mon in 
the whole province belonging to other race-groups was only 1,563 in 1921 and 
611 in 1931. At the 1921 census in the Amherst district 80 per cent of live 
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Mons spoke the racial language, the percentages for Thaton and Pegu being 
very much smaller, namely 52 and 1, 
respectively ; at the 1931 census the 
percentages for these three districts 
were 95, 91 and 39, respectively. In 
the Amherst and Thaton districts a 
big increase in the number of speakers 
of Mon has been accompanied by a 
decrease in the number of speakers 
of Burmese; in Pegu this has not 
been the case since speakers of 
Burmese are so much more numerous 
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than speakers of Mon. . 

The increase in the number of Mons in the Amherst district trom 187,Z:>9 
to 246,871, nr., bv 59,612 or 32 per cent is very striking. In Mudon township 
they represent 88 per cent of the population, in Yelamaing township 76 per 
cent, in Kvaikkami 68 per cent, in Chaungzon 71 per cent and in Kyaikmaraw 
49 per cent; in Moulmein, Kawkareik and Kya-in they represent only 21, 17 
and 12 per cent, respectively. In the whole district they represent 48 per cent 
of the population, Karens coming next with 21 per cent. 

In Thaton district the Mons have dropped from 69,016 lu 62,090 where 
thev now represent only 11 per cent of the population ; they are largely 
confined to the Fating, Pa-an and Kvaikto townships where they represent 27. 
16 and 18 per cent of the population, respectively. 

There have also been decreases in other districts in the Delta, bar 
instance, in Pegu the Mons have dropped from 47,018 to 18,292, in Pyapon 
Irom 4.092 to 649, in Hassein from 4,544 to 508 and in Hanthawaddy from 
7,205 to 2,453. Thus outside the Amherst and Thaton districts the process of 
absorption of the Mons bv the Burmese would appear to be almost complete ; 
in Amherst district they have taken on a new lease of life, In this connection 
the following extract from paragraph 317 of the 1911 Census Re port is well 


worth quoting;— 

'*It is impossible here to describe how the Mon-Khmer races once occupied practically 
die whole of the valley of the Irrawaddy ; how they were separated and isolated by the 
Burmese and Shan invasions, how one branch was forced towards the coast and achieved 
cohesion as the Tabling race as the result of external pressure: how for centuries warfare was 
waged for supremacy between the Burmese, the Shuns and the Talaings : how the latter at 
the middle of the eighteen lb century were supreme from Mandalay to Martaban ; and how 
in the interval they have been reduced to the snuill and vanishing remnant now presented in 
the census records- The last phase can be brictly sketched. With the conquest of Pegu by 
Akimigpaya in 1757 the Taking language was discouraged by the Burmese. Hut it was not 
till the retirement of the British from Pegu in 1826 that its use was absolutely proscribed. It 
would have become extinct but for the migration oi Takings into Tenasserim, where under 
British rule it managed to exist until 1852, when the permanent occupation nf Pegu by the 
British removed the ban. But the spirit of the race had been crushed in the interval and for 
a long time it scarcely resisted absorption by the Burmese." 


115. Palaung-Wa Groups —Persons belonging to races of this group 
have increased by 13 per cent and speakers of 
Palaung-Wa languages by 19 per cent during the 
decade. In the prc\ious decade there had been 
a decrease in the figures for both race and 
language, which was entirely due to the reduction 
in the figures for Palau ngs in the Southern Shan 
States and was attributed to Shan absorption. 

The increase during 1921-31 is largely due to an 
increase in the figures for 1'alatings, particularly 
in the Northern Shan States. Marginal table 20 
of paragraph 105 shows that the Falaiings in the Northern Shan States increased 
by 14,716 but it will also be noticed in the same tabic that the Was decreased 
by 6,037. It is not known whether there is any connection between these 
changes. The increase for all races in the Palaung-Wa group in the Northern 
Shan States was only 8,644 or 7*5 per cent. Marginal table 42 of paragraph 
I t 2, which gives figures for the more important races in the Southern Shan 
States, shows that 11,369 Tai-Loi and 2,677 Yangsek were enumerated in 1931 
compared with none at all in 1921. The Tai-Loi have already been referred 
to in paragraph 112. In 19Z1 only 2 Tai-Loi were enumerated in the whole 
province ; in 1931 there were 11,856, of whom 11,369 were enumerated in the 
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Southern Shan States (all in Kengtung State) and 487 in the Northern Shan 
States. The word Tai-Loi means Hill-Shan. The following account ol the 
Tai-Loi has been kindly furnished by the Rev, j. H. Telford of the American 
Baptist Mission, Loitnwc :— 

« in addition to the Shins, who live in the fertile phiitis of Kenfltunn State, there ire 
numerous Hill tribes the most prominent of which are the Lull its and the Raws ; m addition 
there are the Tailoi or mountain Shad as they are sometimes erroneously dMignated. The 
Tailoi are in f:ict a branch of the Wa tribe anti are sometimes and correctly called hut Wa . 
The Shan word ** Kut " means to be “ left behind The Tailoi are the remnants of the Wa 
tribe that were left behind in KeiijiUm*' State, when the Khun from Siam came and occupied 
the Kengtung country and drove the curlier inhabilants, the Wa, into the Chinese province of 
Yunnan*" 

It is probable that in 1921 some of these Tai-Loi were recorded as Shans 
and this may be partly responsible for the increase in the number of persons 
belonging to races of the Palaung-Wa group. The Was are found mostly in the 
uncontrolled Wa states but this area was not enumerated. The total number 
recorded at the census was only 10,465 and of these, 8,561 were enumerated in 
Kengtung State, 135 in the remainder of the Southern Shan Stales and 1,969 
in the Northern Shan States. The figure 1,969 does not include East Manglun 
which was not enumerated by race. 

Pale was not recorded at all; the Pales differ very little from the Palaungs 
and were probably recorded as such. 

The Danaws are a small tribe found mostly in the states of Yawnghwc and 
Hsa Mong Hkam. They are a hybrid race and have been placed in the 
Pal aung-Wa group as their language most closely resembles the Mom Khmer 
Languages. They should not be confused with the Da mis. 

Most of the YangLim or Karcimet (Black Karen) were enumerated in the 
states of Kehsi Mansam, Mong Nawng, LaihIta and Mong Nai; a few were 
recorded in South Hsenwi and H si paw, 

The Yangsck or Y’inkya (striped Yin) were enumerated only in Mong Nai 
and other skates of the south-eastern subdiv ision of the Southern Shan Slates. 

116. Karen Group. —Karens have increased since 1921 by 12 per cent 
and speakers of Karen languages by 20 percent. In the previous decade the 

increases were 11 and 4 per cent, respectively. 
Subsidiary Table 1II of Appendix B of the 1921 
Census Report shows that 111,628 Karens, or 9 
per cent of the total number of Karens, returned 
languages belonging to other groups as the 
language ordinarily used in the house ; of these, 
about 103,000 sj»kc Burmese. In 1931 only 
30,045 Karens or 2 per cent of the total number 
of Karens, returned a language of another group 
as their mother longue. This is the main reason 
for the large increase in the number of speakers during the decade. But the 
increase in the number of Karens is above the average. Marginal table 51 
shows that the Karens in the Delta and in the Tenasserim portion of the Coast 

subdivision have increased 
much more than the Karens 
in the Shan States. The 
number of Karens in the 
combined Shan and Salween 
divisions is 267, 117, which is 
an increase of only 355 on 
the number recorded in 1921, 
The particularly large increase 
in Tenasserim is partly due 
to under-enumeration in 1921 
in the non-synchronous 
portions of the Kya-in and 
Kawkareik townships of 
Amherst district {see para¬ 
graph 16 of Chapter f). In 
these two townships Karens amount to 65 and 54 per cunt, respectively, of the 
total population. 

* This llj’urt includes 74 Clirktiui* (39 in Hiwttla and 35 in the SouiJwni Shan Sla tes I m hose race 

mA returned in 1911 and who have been lakeii to bn Eoitxit* 
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At the 1921 Census an attempt was made to get all the Karens properly 
described with reference to their race and language ; instructions were issued 
that the entry Karen (unspecified) should be made only after even 7 effort to 
identify the race and language had failed. Although considerable success 
was attained the numbers were still large, namely, 62,627 for race and 98,713 
for language. Similar instructions were issued in connection with the 1931 
census and the numbers of Karens (unspecified)' have been still further reduced, 
to 38,067 for race and 47,026 for language. Tire persons who returned their 
race or language as Karen (unspecified) in 1921 anti 1931 were largely confined 
to the Tenasserim, Pegu and Irrawaddy divisions. These are tire areas where 
the Sgaw and Pwo Karens are most numerous 
and this is largely the reason why these two races 
have had such large increases. For instance, 
in Toungoo district the increase in the number 
of Sgaw Karens from 11,354 to 31,461 is largely 
due to the decrease in the number of Karens 
(unspecified) from 45,818 to 17,974. 

In Appendix C Captain Green points out 
that the Sgaw, Pwo and Paku Karens are 
very different from the Karens who live in the 
lulls, and from a racial point of view he would place the remaining races of 
this group (with the possible exception of Taungthu) in the Palming-Wa group. 
It will be noted that the Sgaw*, Pwo and Paku 
Karens amount to 1,013,976 or 74 per cent of the 
total number of Karens, and the percentage 
would be still larger if some of the unspecified 
Karens were added. 

The Taungthus are the most numerous of 
the hill Karons and they are largely confined to 
the Southern Shan States, That&n and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. The Paku, Monnepwa and 
Bwc Karens are practically confined to the 
Toungoo district. The Brek Karens (see Plate VU at the end of Appendix C) 
are found in Kart-uni and in the state of Moog Pai ; the increase in their 
numbers from 618 to 6,695 is presumably due to more accurate enumeration. 
The Karenbyu are mostly found in Toungoo, Karenni and Yamethin. The 
l’adaungs are the people whose females wear the hideous nt-ck ornaments 
(see Plate VI) but they have managed to increase from 13,755 to 16,483 in spite 
of them. They and the Yinbaw are found mostly in Mong Pai State and 
Karenni. The Gheko Karens are found in Toungoo district and Mong Pai. 
Most of the Karenni were enumerated in Karenni but there are also a few 
scattered about the Southern Shan States and in the districts of Toungoo, 
Amherst, That on and Salween. The Zayein Karens have already been men¬ 
tioned in Chapter V! ; they have managed to survive in spile of their peculiar 
system of endogamy. They are found in the states of Loilong and Mong Pai. 
The Tabling-Kalasi are found only in Yamfethin district. An interesting 
account of the manners, customs and traditions of most of these hill Karens 
will be found in Sir J, G. Scott’s book 11 Burma and Beyond.'' 

117. Man Group.—This group is represented by two languages— Miao 
or MianUu and Yao. In 1911 these 
languages were treated as a group 
of the Mun-Khmer branch but in 
1921 they were made into a separate 
family. The Mian and Yao races come 
from China Plates IX and X). 

In 1911 approximately equal numbers 
were recorded in the Northern and 
Southern Shan States; in 1921 they 
were practically all enumerated in 
the Southern Shan States while in 
1931 most of them (744} were 
enumerated in the Northern Shan 
States (North H&emvi) and the remainder (207) in the Southern Shan States 
(Kcngtung). 

25 
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118 Chinese Languages.—Thu Chinese have increased in number 

by 30 per cent and speakers of Chinese languages 
by 46 per cent. The big increase for speakers 
is due to the reduction in the number of Chinese 
who speak other languages from 2 t ,548 in 1921 
to 15,957 in 1931. Chinese who do not speak 
their own language usually speak Burmese. 
The Yunnanese are mostly found in the Northern 
Shan States ; they have increased by W per 
cent while speakers of Yunnanese have increased 
by 21 per cent. In 1921 there were 4,382 
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Yunnanese, or 7 per cent of the total number, who spoke languages other than 
Yunnanese ; in 1931 there were only 577 or one per cent of the total number. 
Chinese other than Yunnanese have increased by 40 per cent during t it 
decade while speakers of Chinese languages other than Yunnanese ha\e 
increased by 67 per cent. 
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56. I [ill i :lcl Language and Races. 
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Indian Languages. —Indians have increased during the decade 
by 15 per cent and speakers of Indian languages 
by 23 per cent. At the 1921 census, about 40 
thousand Indians returned Burmese as the 
language ordinarily used in the home ; for the 
1931 Census, figures for Indians who returned a 
non-Indian language as their mother tongue have 
not been compiled but the nximber is probably 
very much less than 40,000. The excess of 
speakers of Indian languages over the number 
of Indians at the 1931 Census is accounted for 

by the fact that some of the Indo-Burman races have returned an Indian 

language as their mother tongue* 
Marginal table 57 shows that the 
excess is largely confined to the 
Akyab district. In this district 
many of the Arakan Mahomed an s 
have apparently returned Bengali as 
their mother tongue. In Kyaukpyu 
district the excess is 1,539 and in 
Sand o way only 573. In the remain¬ 
ing districts 'of the province the 
Indo-Burman races are usually 
Zerbadis and most of them appear to 
have returned Burmese or some 
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other indigenous language as their mother tongue. 


120. The Pau Chin Hau Script— In paragraph 13 d of Chapter XI. 
an account is given of the Pau Chin Hau movement in the Chm Hills. 
Reference is made there to certain Chin characters which were revealed to 
Pau Chin Hau in one of his dreams. Copies of the original characters are not 
available but apparently they were very numerous, 'flic characters were 
revised, the third anil last revision being carried out m 1931 The new 
alphabet consists of 21 consonants. The first page of the Spelling Book 
together with ihc corresponding Roman version is printed on page 1 9b. It 
will be noticed that there are tones. It is maintained that the Chin sounds 
can be properly represented in these new characters but not in the Roman 
character. “The Sermon on the Mount" in St. Matthew has already been 
printed in this character, hi tins work of translation Pau Chin Hau is helped 
bv a vernacular school teacher named Than Chin Kham who lives in Tonzan 
village near Tiddim and who knows Burmese. The whole of St. Matthew is being 
translated and in May 1932 the first eight chapters had already been completed. 
For the purpose of translation, the Burmese version of St. Matthew is used 
and also a Chin version (in the Roman character), which was done by 
Mr. Cope, the American Baptist Missionary in the Chin Hills : this version in 
the Roman character is also gi\cn in “ The Sermon on the Mount ' referred to 
above. No information is available as to the number of persons who can 
read the script. 
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58. t^recntaJtEttf Itetumi whmt 

mother a Earcn bug age , 

nnd wiio speak n suKidhrj 

language i» ilic Burma tirnup. 

District 

Per cdiL 

ptgu 

n 

Tfcamwaddy 

68 

f HalidlAwaddy 

90 

t^vidu 

88 

Barain 

m 

Hen/ndli 

n 

MyaiWgmyn. 

i£3 

Miibitl 

9a 

Pyjpon 


TkilAn 

ss 

Amhcrvl 

44 

Tavoy 

4w 

1 i|crgi:l m 

70 

ToErngjiw 

55 

Si 11 ls. f it Shaji Staioa 

J 1 


59, Percent ge o 1 persons wbo*r 
tnotfurr tragic it in the Tai gftmp 
jjid who ix-'jk i flnbsidbfy Linguae 
in Use Burma gm-up 


121, Bilingualism.—Statistics of bilingualism air given in Part II of 
Imperial Table XV. Only selected indigenous languages have been taken into 
account in compiling tins table, all other languages 
being ignored. The selected languages have been 
formed into five classes and figures have been 
given for these five classes. It has already been 
pointed out in paragraph 102 of this chapter that 
in the Centre subdivision 95 per cent of the 
population speak Burmese and that the proportion 
exceeds ‘JO per cent in all the districts in this 
subdivision except Mandalay. In many of the 
districts in the province, and particularly in the 
centre of the province, the number of Bormans 
who speak another indigenous language or a 
subsidiary Language is negligible. Asa measure 
of economy it was therefore decided not to 
compile figures for subsidiary languages for 
Bormans in these districts. 

The Linguistic Map at the beginning of this 
chapter lias been based on the figures given in 
Part II of Imperial Table XV ; the method of 
preparation is explained in Appendix A. Marginal 

tabic 58 shows what a large proportion of the Karens speak a language of the 
Burma group as a subsidiary language. In Hanthawaddy, Insein, Maubin and 
Pyapbn it Is iti the neighbourhood of 90 per cent. 

Marginal table 59 shows that a large proportion of the Sham in Myitkyina, 
Hath a and Upper Chindsvin districts speak a 
language in the Burma group as a subsidiary 
language ; the proportions are, of course, higher 
than in the Shan States. 

In the hist seven districts of marginal table 
60 the “ Other Tibe to-Burmese languages " are 
mostly Chin languages * and it will be noticed 
that in the districts in the Arakin division the 
percentage speaking languages of the Burma 
group as subsidiary languages increases as one 
proceeds southwards ; in Frame, Thayetmyo, 

Minbu and Pakokku the percentages are very 
much larger. The “ Other Tibe to-Burmese 
Languages” arc mostly languages of die Sak 
group in Katha district and Kachm in Myitkyina. 

A large proportion of the Kadus and Ganans 
evidently speak Burmese as a subsidiary 
language ; about 45 per cent of the Kadus have 
returned Burmese as their mother tongue. 

A language of the Tai group has been 
returned as a subsidiary language in the Northern 
Shan States by about 22 per cent of those whose 
mother tongue is Kachin and in the Southern 
Shan States by about 28 per cent of those whose 
mother tongue is a language of die Lolo-Muhso 
group. A much bigger proportion of the races 
in the Palaung-Wa group speak a language of 
the Tai group. In the Northern Shan States 44 
per cent of those whose mother tongue belongs 
to the Palaung-VVa group (mostly Palaungs) 
returned a subsidiary' language in the Tai group, 
while in the Southern Shan States the proportion 
was as high as 73 per cent. 

Amherst, Tbatdn and Pegu are the only 
appreciable number of persons returned Mon 
proportion of these persons who returned Burmese as a subsidiary language 
was 47 per cent in Amherst, 77 per cent in Thaton and 95 per cent in 1 Vgu. 
In the odier Delta districts practically all those who returned Mon as their mother 


District. 

Per cent. 

Audiural 

52 

NS erg i i 

17 

Ittunao hi 

37 


62 

Kjth.1 

83 

Upper Chi ndwin 

76 

Northern Shan States .... 

7 

Southern hhau Sines. 

4 


CtO. Percentage persons whose 

moUiCT lunette liehiu|js to '* O'Ix-t 

Tibdo-BufmcM: lastg - " 

who fipL'jk a auhsirfLiry Lin i u ge 

ici Ehe Uimm K !,hU l s - 

District 

Pbr ectkh 

Akyab 

3? 

Kyiitpyu „+ 

46 

Randuway 

63 

Pfamc 

SH 

Thayctmyo 

1 7S 

Malibu 

75 

P^ohkrt 

84 

Mvitkyina 

13 

Kilt., 

76 


three districts in which an 
as their mother tongue ; the 


P Akyab district kui& .agra oj the Mro and groups ar* also include 
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tongue have relumed Burmese as a subsidiary language. The percentages 
vary according to the distance from Amherst district 

Many other interesting results can be worked out from the figures in 
Part II of Imperial Table XV. The “ Other Tibeto-Burmese Languages " 
include languages of the LoloMuhso, Kuki-Chin, Naga, Kachin, Sak (Lui) and 
Mro groups and the distribution of language groups in each district is given in 
Part Id of Imperial Table XV ; in many districts languages of the Chin group 
are the only languages of this class that are spoken. The Mon-Khmer groups 
include Mon and the languages of the Palau ng-Wa group ; speakers of Mon 
are practically confined to Lower Burma and speakers of languages of the 
Palaung-Wa group to the Shan States and Katha district. 

This is die first time dial subsidiary languages have been recorded and it 
is possible, perhaps probable, that the figures are defective, and in some 
districts more than in others. 
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Subsidiary Table L —Distribution of total population by mother tongue. 


j-- 





Number (+f LO.QOO 04 B- S *al 



Total number ol ipeascra 

population, 

■ 

Language, 


OIL 

1931. 

mi. 

1931. 

mi. 

1911. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ALL LANGUAGES 

■ ■ + 

14.647,497 

13,169499 

12,019.063 

10.000 

10 T 000 

10,000 

A, Burma Group 

##■ 

§,802*634 

9,232.638 

8304.766 


7.011 

BJfiT 

At. Burmese 


0,841^60 

8,400,094 ' 

7,883. JW 

6+036 

6*379 

a+507 

A2* ArakaKeSe 

el a | 

221.945 

247,tt»l 

J 323.962 i 

152 

188 1 

I 268 

A3. Yaiihye 


32M42 

250.018 

223 

190 | 

1 

A4. L'llCliiHgltU 

M ■ 

,44,625 

9,052 

2,515 

24 

7 

2 

A5. Tavoyan 

+a-p 

159,174 

131,746 

46 ! 

109 

100 


AG. ItcrgoftW 

■ a + 

101.144 

177 , 

**• 

69 

i-W 

+P9 

A7„ YAbciti 


».. 

B ■ i 

+ ! P 

rit 

■ ■ i 

rr + 

AW. Yaw 

■ ■ft 

S77 

2 

-■ + 

1 | 

■*■ ' 

■ li 

A9 r Darnj 


60.966 

72,925 

J 3.694 

42 

55 

16 

A10. ItHiw 

TBt 

56,829 

55.007 

55,880 

39 

42 : 

46 

AI L Taongyo 

■ ■* 

22.261 

22,532 

19,317 

IS 

17 1 

16 

All. Hpufl 

All Alai 

■ ■i 

679 

243 

342 | 

+■« 

*« 

■ ■i 

+ i# 

5,294 

5.665 

305 

4 

4 

S*P+ 

AH, Lash] 

■ n 

12,564 

16.570 

HR 

9 

13 

■ rii 

A IS, Mam 

R-P* 

17,447 

20,577 

2Q9 

12 

16 

- j 

A16, M,i]E»gUi3 


m 

339 

316 

•** 

imm 

Hi 

B, Lolo-Muhso Group 

A 

— 

95,052 

75,616 

65,821 

04 

57 

64 ! 

BL Li raw 


19,W* 

13,152 

9.066 

13 

10 

8 

B2, Lolo 

■ m | 

769 

339 


1 

Hfr 

B3. LdjB 

■ i ■ 

36,W4 

22.742 

18.500 i 

18 ! 

17 

15 

B4. Aku 

„* 

1,343 

51 

794 

1 

■ r. 

1 

(45. Pyin 

146. Kwi 

i 

800 

927 

273 

L 

1 

#** 

■ ■ ■ 1 

3,839 

3+676 

3.924 


3 

3 

lt7, Kaw 

■ a* 

40.407 

54.265 

32+925 1 

28 

26 

27 

B8. ftung 

iil» 

101 1 

64 

in 

■ H 

... 

Bill 1 

B9, Tjnjjsir 

■ >** 

<!«#■ 

f* 

p-» ; 

— 

HI 

w i 

lilO. Hop* 

*i + 

,«i 

*.. 

■ BIB ' 

*ii 

lit 

Hi 

Bit. Wataokhum 


+ lf 

40 

um + 


*+R 

■ «■ 

Bl2 r Khwinpimg 

M * 

1 1* 

»* 

■ P* 

i*P 

t*B> 

iH 

C. Kuki-Chin Group 

. + ■ 

Mm 

mm 

295,913 

ZJ5 

SM 

244 

Cl, KjEhc lAk-kllurt! 

■ ill 

3,764 

2,404 

351 

1,629 

249 

3 

2 

I 

€2, Kyaw 

..il 

234 

... 

.« 

,H 

C3. Tharfo 

iH 

6320 

2,243 


4 

2 


C4. Styan 

*.. 

3,506 

3.143 

ISt 

2 

2 


C5- Sokta 


17.072 

17,363 

... 

12 

13 


C6 r Kacnhttiv 


19,794 

9,818 


14 

7 

.** 

C7 + Yo 

H* 

1,365 

5,449 

x ,, 

I 

4 

P*« 

CW r Taihoii 


3.06* 1 

7*559 l 


2 

6 


C9. YAhow 


9,595 

10,045 

■+* 

7 

8 

19- 

CIO. Laiuo 

*** 

6,334 

■5.277 


4 

7 


Cil. Kwangli 


3,614 

3,601 


2 

3 

1 

C12. Ngom 

***, 

5.808 

3,832 


4 

3 

**» 

CO. Ln-litii 

.... 

296 

306 

fil 

i%4 

#— 

1- + 

C14. Wheltigii 

■ ,* 

3^478 

3+150 

H 

2 

2 

*„ 

CIS. Ly^mlfl 

|TT 

1,571 


..m 

1 



016, ZaiiiiyeE. 


6,186 

, 

+ I-P 

4 



€17. Lai 

, u 

24,158 

19,650 

1,924 

16 

15 

2 

CIB. Lakh Eft 


64 

6 

iM 



Hi 

€19. LawhSu 


9,725 

3,043 


7 

2 


C30, KwtlHliim 

4| _, 

2.821 

2,458 


2 

2 

■ii 

Cil. Xfitunrt 


8,9*5 

5.109 

K + l 

6 

4 

■ +.I: I 

022. SenUiig 

■P»l 

7,324 

5,720 

. 

5 

4 

|H 

023. Taman g 

i + H 

8,290 



6 

***- 

■ i 1 

C24. Mi ram 


5*272 


mi* 

4 

■ fl>8 

1 

C25, ftotamnai 


2,492 



2 

■ i-i 


€26. Terr 

1W 

193 


>ri 




027. Ta^a 

, k4 

5 If > 

JIT 

4fl 


mmm 

■ ■a- 

CZS. Mean 

-..4 

3.140 

Bli 

HF 

2 


> + * 

029, Wdaunj 



+ .. 

■ r. 

* + . 



C30. Chinbok 

|+i 

20.195 

t ( 

m.179 

14 


is 

Cil Yindta 


9 

105 

4,348 



4 

032, Chi nine 

C33. Chinbon 


10,268 

683 

1,600 

? 

1 

"i 

034, Taunjiiha 


11.153 

6,253 

17.244 

8 

S 

14 

as. sh6 

... 

1+560 


1 



036. Khaml 

W| 

30,882 

2^571 

16431 

21 

20 

H 

€37. Asm 

... 

. , 

712 

474 


1 

C38. Kauaigtso 

... 

1+148 

57 

... 

"i 



C39. K.juk jdin 


294 

9 





G4SL Led'.i 


1 ,719 
154 

2,OH 


“i 

"a 


C41. Main 

„„ 

51 





€42. Silty 


4,282 

3,918 


3 

3 


€43. Chaimggtf Chin 

... 

32 

666 



1 


€44. Sain^tMellij 

+ ■ + 

>,031 

7.232 


5 

5 


0*5. Chill Lunspecified; 

4+6 

89.146 

105,490 

2J3.6S4 

61 

so 

193 
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Subsidiary Table ].— Distribution of total population by mother tongue — 

contd. 




Total number of speaker*. 

Number per 10.000 u( total 
p.ipulaOruk 

Language. 


mi. 

mi 

1911. 

1931. 

1921. | 

1911, 

1 


1 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

7 

D. ftaga Group 


4,201 

m 


5 

■ “ 


DL Naga [unspecificdl 

wp 

4,159 

166 

r-! P 

3 

■ tr 


D2. T.mglikvl 

p- 

42 

236 


i bp 

i-P* 

*"T 

B. KachLn Group 

* 

153.097 

145*916 

169,414 

105 

111 

139 

EL Ktdnn 

■ ■rl 

153^97 
■ ■ ■ 

145.616 

169,414 

105 

111 

139 1 

E2. Nugiiintig 

id I 

1*43 

P'P 

■ ri 

*H 

i*"- 

EJ. N tit 

Ml 

a + fr 

Hf 



iBnl 

Ii4 

E4* Pjngsii 

11 i 


HI 




HP 1 

L5. Kang 

■ ■ * 

HP 

..1 



-T« 

■ tB 

Ed. N-iwiijikhai 

mml 


132 



+ ■■ 

j 

E7. Xokkyo 

■ * P 

Hf 



*B-B 

+* + 

Ed- Yoya 

4.P 

W»4 

*■■■> 

... 



mmm 

E9. Tiwhawng 


'» 

*a-p 

M" 

nl 

■ fc + 

+*-P 

F, 5ak f,Lui) Group 

H 4 

55.257 

2SJ237 

12.068 

24 

19 

11 

FI, Kadu 

III ' 

20.305 

ia^94 

J 11,069 

14 

14 

to 

F2 . Gamin 

i'll | 

7.1-H 

1,022 

S 

1 

F3, Sjk 

?** J 

091 

614 

80 

*M 

+■■ 

H¥ 

F4, Dam god: 

• mW | 

6,159 

4.9J5 

919 

4 

4 

I 

F5. Tainan 

*++ 

031 

92 


1 


■T + 

Ffc Hallo 

■ B 1 

Ml 

B-Bff 

■-< 

*-< 

IW 

H- 

G. Mishmi Group 


4H 

Hi 

H# 



Ul 

G1 - EJuniaii-Miihuii 

i ■ ■ 


44# 

+ ■*■ 


W 

PH 

H. Mro Group 


14.094 

14,324 

2.718 

10 

11 

2 

HL Mro 

■ii 

14*004 

14,324 

2.718 

10 

11 

2 

t. Tai Group 

* 

... 

1.021,017 

921,507 

960,375 

m 

700 

799 

II. Shan 

■ §■ P 

914.379 

819*46? 

897,578 

624 

622 

740 

L2. SliaaiTayok 

... 

J 8,270 

23,473 

* 1 + 

12 

IS 

... 

|3. U*yc 

■-i 

m 

7iA 

275 

+ 4 + 

1 


L4. Siamtie 

Hi 

8,641 

8.743 

8,902 

6 

7 

a 

IS- Hlcuu 

... 

31,234 

33,210 

48,408 

21 

75 

40 

JO, Ly 

. ■ ■ 

30.031 

26,108 

13.262 

21 

20 

u 

17, Lao 

... 

7,103 

3*851 


5 

3 

.. t 

IS. S^n-JAqina 


7,735 

5 

HP 

5 



19- Hkamli 

rTj 

l p 10j 

5 r 904 

■ ■•B 

1 

4 

i + . 

110- AcnumtcSc 

ILL TaNLtien 


t r W$ 

-■+ 

**4 

'2 

..1 

*#* 

J* Malay Group 

... 

6.360 

5.37T 

6.061 

4 

4 

5 

11. Muday 

.*4 

4*46© 

3.-H6 

4,190 

3 

3 

3 

j 2. Salon 


1,90& 

1,951 

ljffl 

i 

1 

2 

ft, Mon Group 


mm 

109^65 

179.443 

206 

144 

148 

Ki- filaitig 


305 f 294 

109,763 

179,443 

* 70S 

144 

148 

L. Pa1ftunf*Wa Group 

- 

176.024 

147,841 

166,212 

120 

112 

136 

LI. Ws 


J 0.290 

13,648 

12,548 

7 

10 

10 

L2, UarcKi 

+a* 

U59 

1,935 



1 


l;>. En 

.» 


lH 

3,684 

«. 

hi 

’3 

L4 Khzmuk 

IM 

191 

203 

_ t . 



L5, Lciti 

i#- 


782 





Lfi, Tai-Loi 

■ ... 

11,852 



8 



L7. Yang * unspecified] 


471 

1,197 

) 


i 

1 

LK t Yon glam 

... 

10,725 

12.353 

5.732 

7 

10 

4 

Ly. YjngAdt 


2,680 


2 


f 

149-11, Falauag and Pale 

+ i- 

138,656 

117,725 

144^48 

95 

S9 

119 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of total population by mother tongue 

concld. 







Number n tit 10,000 of total 



Tola! number of speakers. 

population^. 


Language, 










193L 

1921. 

*911. 

193 L 

mi, 

1911, 

1 


Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

M. Khasi Group 

iM 


+ ■ ■ 

■ rf+ 

>■ ■ 

... 

ml# 

N. Karen Group 

■ i H 

1.341,066 

1014*016 

1,066,655 

916 

846 

881 

NI. Karen htnspceificdl 


47,026 

98,73 3 

ssirfss 

32 

75 

702 

N2. Sg.w 

H* 

499.7*9 

368*282 

... 

341 

280 

*»» 

X3. Pako 


8,620 

1,266 

§-#■* 

6 

1 

... 

m. Wewaw ... 

... 

.r-i 

256 

■ ri 

■ r-i 

■ft 

... 

N?. Atulltwpwsi 


2 r 176 

72 

... 

1 


+■ “ 

X6. Bwd 


6,227 

10,627 

9,100 

4 

8 

8 

K7 Brtk 


6jtM 

616 

1-4* 

5 

... 

... 

X8. Kjrenbyu ... 


15.399 

11,160 

777 

10 

8 

1 

\y r Pwo 


473.720 

352*466 ! 

.** 

323 

268 

.«+ 

MO, 3lopw:i 


2 j 





.i. 

Nil. TaLknglhu 


m7i4 

210,535 

168,526 

152 

160 

139 

N1 2. Padaung 

, f . 

144*5 

13743 

8,516 

11 

ID 

7 

N I >. Yintnw *. 


2,922 

5*362 

2,166 

2 

4 

2 

Nl4. 0 lie to 


4,075 

2.579 


3 

2 

■P" ■ 

XI?. Karenrii ... 

,.i 

31,556 

34 H 4g& 

21*303 

22 

26 

18 j 

Xl 6. £ ay tH n 


3.737 

3*911 

402 

3 

3 

4 

S‘I7. Tal.itufi.Rjljsi 


73 

+.. 


■" 



O. Man Group 

... 

947 

m 

920 

1 

+ * + 


Ol. XTlin 


830 

394 

646 

1 


■■k 

G2 + Yao 


117 1 

197 

274 


.11 


R. Chinese Group 

... 

178^316 

1 2&m 

108,877 

m 

95 

83 

RL Yitnunett 


67 t 735 

55,616 


46 

4J 


R2. C.mtosuc^e 

... 

31,978 

1 


22 

] 

89 

j?3. Fukierie&e 


44 S U8 

66*546 

108,877 

30 

51 


K-i Other and 

34.985 

1 


24 

) 


Chinese- 








X. Indian Languages 

— 

I.D7S.B20 

679 P B97 

741,859 

737 

eea 

611 

XL Assamese 


L203 

338 


] 



X2 Daloehi ... 

„8 

88 

11 

mw4 

... 

+«» 

T>f 

X3. Bengal 


376,994 

3(11,039 

4-mm 

257 

229 

.. fi 

X4 Bihaii 

... 

57 

87 

mwr 



..A 

X5. CeEilral Fahari, 

. + + 

2.969 

2<G 

m . ir 

2 

■ i p 

r-i ■ 

X6 r Eastern Pabari 


38,381 

21,906 


26 

17 

■P" ■ 

X7. Gujarati r . 

•HI 

17.706 

I3J40 

+ ■ P 

12 

10 


X8. Eanarm 

+ ■ S 

25? 

815 

■ kfr 

..X 

1 

*P + 

X9. Kashmiri 

i-i 

33 

5f. 


, 



XlO. Ktmkarn 

P*" 

7U 

27n 

■ ■■i 

... 

■ Tl 

t 

XU. Malay alnm 

i r- 

12,218 

5,926 



4 

■ I 

X12. Maralhl ... 

+ P-P 

673 

1,303 

B + l 


3 


Xl 3 r Oriya 

... 

60.682 

47.345 

r.i 

41 

36 

iii + 

Xl4» Pashto 


2,003 

17.845 


1 

W 


, XI5. Punjabi 

■■ P 

27,700 

U04 

«P-* 

19 

1 

S!- 

1 XI 6. Rajasthani 

■■f 

3m 

LI 67 

■fiJ ■ 


1 

■rf* 

Xl7 StndOil 

sa+ 

431 

1*7 

■ ■ . 




XI 8. Tamil . + . 

■ •i p 

1R4J&7 

152.258 

..B 

126 

m 


X19, Telngu 

■ h* 

160,640 

155,519 

* PI 

HO 

ne 

hi ; 

X20. Western Hindi 

... 

192,567 

13SJ99 

wr4 

131 

120 


Y European Languages 

27.095 

24/41 

£5,204 

19 

19 

£1 1 

Y4. English 

■i+ 

26^866 

24.085 


IS 

18 

+■1 ^ 

Z- Other Languages 

... 

2Mt 

2,422 

1,112 

a 

£ 

2 
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Subsidiary Table III.—Comparison of Indigenous Races and Languages. 




V 

ertonii erf race who 

person* nf Kiee 

Person* frf other ' 




&pcak racial . 

whu Speak Qlhiit 

races who &i*eak 




language. 

languages. 

racial language. 

Kara and Language 


Racial 

tfrtnglh. 

1 

Percent¬ 

1 

t^rcent' 

I 

r'ereenf- 



Actual. | 

age of 
racial 

Actual- 

racial 

Actual, 

age of 
racial 




* 

trength. 

i 

trengib. 

5 

7 

Ercngfh fc| 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

A. Burma Group ... 

■ 4S- 

9,627,196 

9,622,101 

100 

5.0B5 

... 

340,595 

Z 

Al. Banner 

A2. Arak 31 '^ 

+■* ! 

s&WOi 

2oa,;ji 

8*592*993 

197,419 

100 

95 

3j038 

10,832 

5 

248.767 

24+526 

3 

12 

A3. Ysmbyc 

A4- Cbitmgth* ... 

AS. Tavoyaiii 

■ M 

: 

■■ ■ | 

326,734 

46,057 

150,507 

314,440 

34,340 

155,810 

96 

70 

100 

12,294 

14,717 

697 

4 

30 

12^202 I 

ass 1 

3,364 

4 , 

1 ; 

2 

AG- Mergaeat: 

■ ■* 

95,453 

93,51S 

98 

1,938 

2 

7,629 

8 

A7, Yabdn 

A&- Viw 

■+■ 

9l6 

871 

% 

39 

4 

6 

i 

A9. Danu ,. t 

■i ■ 

77.941 

60 

78 

17,105 

22 \ 

130 


A10. Iirthfl. 

■*■ 

$6,9M 

56,472 : 

99 

429 

L 1 

357 

1 

All. Taungyo 

A12. HpOLi 

Al3, Atsj 

+■■ 

22.2% 

667 

5,31* 

22,214 

m 

5,007 

100 

100 

94 

82 

511 

6 

47 ' 
12 
287 

■ tR 

2 

5 

A14. L»hi 


12,661 

17,313 

99 

148 

1 

51 

i + H 

A1d. Mira 

. L> 

17,7540 

17,375 

98 

405 

2 

72 

... 

Mb. UaLagtliii .+. 


(&> 

477 

09 

212 

31 

10 

1 | 

B, Lolo-Muhso Group 


93v2l4 

93.033 

100 

181 

+.* 

19 

— 

Bl r Lteiw 


19,865 

19,671 

99 

194 

I 

27 

**P 

til. Lola 

+ 41 



... 

+ r + 

■ M 

!■-- 

it* 

B3. Lahu 

4i+ 1 

27.184 

26.847 

99 

337 

1 

17 

*8P 

B4, AfcO 

pJ , 

1.343 1 

1,543 

100 


■r.h 

345 


B5. Pvin 

i»r 

473 

455 

96 
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73 
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3^37 
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99 
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100 
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43 
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Subsidiary Table HI .—Comparison of Indigenous Races and Languages. 





Persons ol race 

Persons of mce 

Porous of other 




who speak, racial 

who speak erthef 

races who speak 




taFigmges. 

language?. 

racial language. 

Kace and Laog&ag*. 


Racial 

Slrength. 


Percent¬ 


Percent- 
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Ad; ml 

age m 
racial 

Actual. 

age of 
racial 

Actual. 

age of 
racial 
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strength. 


strength. 
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5 

6 , 
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a p 4” 
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a ra 

a a* 



C3S Kauiiglao 
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1 P 15I 

1,147 
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27 

... 
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i + P 

C39 K4L‘fcau^n 

— 

321 

294 

92 

8 

XH + 

■ at 

C4Q. I.'.cUl 

■ ■- 

1,5'0 

1,530 

m 

t 

a-i a 

m , 

12 

041. Main 

*■ ■ 

150 

154 

97 

i 

ail 

... 

!*■ 

C42_ Sittu 

■ ■# 

4,214 

4,214 

100 

!■* 

... 

6® : 

2 1 

C43. Chaunggyf Chin 

C+4, SningbRLing ... 

«- 

JS3 

8.019 

8,019 

m 

133 

VIT 

100 

■ i a 

32 

12 

17 

C45. Chin larnpedfiedf 

« + ■■ 

95,083 

87,503 

91 

8,480 

9 

1*643 

i 

Dk Naga Group + .. 

... 

*.224 

«QI 

99 

23 

1 

, 

... 

PL Nuga (unspecified! 


4,130 

4,158 

100 

1 

35 

1 . 


D2, Tanghkul 

dM 

65 

42 

65 

23 

*** 

'■ ■ 

E. Kachjn Group .. 

... 

J&3.M5 

153,062 

100 

205 

... 

815 

... 

El. Kathin 


153,345 

153,082 

100 

263 


815 


E2. Nogmmig 

■ ■» 




.,i 


... 


E3. Ntit 




— 

-■* 

— 

"■ 

«* 

E4. Pangsu 




..4. 

IH 

■ h4- 


^ Mm 

E5 King 




,ii ! 


H.d 



E6, Xawngkilmi ... 

1 ■* 

*** 

MP 

“• 


"* 

*■* 

IH. 

E7. Nokkyo 




>i 1 

m 

H(i 


..1 

E8, Yoya 

*.* 

+.# 

H| 

... 

, rT , 

„| 

.I. 

,M 

E9. Tjwhspviig ... 

... 






■■■ 

*** 

F. Sak (Lui) Group 

•» 

si k m 

55.021 

68 

16.799 

52 

216 

r- 

FI, Kudu 1Tl 


36.400 

20,195 

55 

16^205 

45 

110 


F2, Ginin 


7,182 

7,083 

99 ; 

99 

1 

61 

"i 

F3. 

... 

tm 

mi 

100 

2 

*» 

— 

... 

F4. EtatttgftcE 


6.355 

hmi 

96 

273 

4 

77 

i 

F5- Taman 

tmu 

1,190 

93 3 

78 

257 1 

22 

5 

H*l 

R, Hull 


1 

— 


..* 


f.. 

■ ii 

G. Miahmi Group 

a f § 

MP 

>** 

... 

... : 

... 

... 


Gl r Khaman-Miahrm 

a-iv 

... 

... 

- 

... 

»* 

... 

41 r 

H, Mro Group 

■+■ 1 

13,766 

13,559 

93 

207 

2 

535 

4 

HI. Mm 


13,766 

13^559 

98 

207 


535 

4 

I. Tai Group 

■ ■r 

1.(397,406 

L01T^22 

90 

20.184 

2 

4 p B95 

... 

IL khan 

-rii P 

900.204 

880,574 

98 

19.630 

2 

33.805 

4 

I2 r Shfln-Tnyofc ... 

■ i ■ 

29,153 

18,100 

62 

11.083 

33 

170 

1 

13. Da*e 

... 

701 

697 

99 

4 

l 

l 

i+i 

14 r Siamese 


11*734 

3,404 

72 

3,330 

28 

244 

2 

15. Hkun 

■ an 

*1,279 

31,205 

loo 

74 

■pp 

29 

BB + 

16. Lu 


30.034 

30.003 

too 

31 

ahai 

28 

pa a 

T7. Lao 

a i m 

7,205 

7.064 

93 

HI 

2 

99 

1 

IS, £han-Etama „ + 

i+t 

23.296 

7,726 

33 

15$70 

67 

9 

■ *a 

15, Hkamti 

*M 

1,121 

1,103 

93 

18 

2 

a a* 

a a 4 b 

ISO. Annamest; 

PIP 

0 

3 

100 

■ + l 

■ t9 

a ai 

4 BP 

Ill* Tai Um 

bpb 

2,641 

2.637 

100 

4 

... 

11 

PM 
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Subsidiary Table III .^Comparison of Indigenous Races and languages. 





Persons of race 

Persons of race 

Persons of other 




who speak 

who speak 

races whp speak 




racial st^ngih, 

other languages. 

racial language. 

Race and Language. 


Racial 

Strength, 


Percent* 


percent¬ 


Percent¬ 



Actual. 

age oi 
racial 

AdmL 

age q i 
rnciaE 

Actual, 

age oi 
racial 





4rength, 


strength. 


strength. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

J. Malay Group IH , 

mu* 

*525 

6.361 

76 

1.002 

34 

? 

H I 

| 1 . Malay 


4393 

4.449 

70 

1*944 

30 

u 

HI 

J2 Salon 


1,930 

1,906 

99 

22 

1 

>■■ 


JC Mon Group 


356.723 j 

504,6£3 

00 

32,045 

10 

611 

*■ + 

K1, Tabling 

fai I 

316,72$ 

mm 

90 

32,045 

10 

611 

*F* 

L. PalaungWa Group 

H ■ 

176,562 

175,957 1 

100 

425 


67 

nil I 

Li, Wa 


10,46s 

i0,2$9 

98 

176 

2 

1 


L2. Danaw 


1,157 

1,157 

100 



2 


U. Eti 

— 

+ F- 

- 

— 

«■ ; 




L4, Khatrmk 


194 

136 

70 

S3 

30 

55 

28 

L 5 . Lem " 



+ . 

kHF 





L 6 , Tai-Loi 

- 

IM56 ' 

11.350 

1 D 0 

0 

<i- 

"2 

F-* 

L7, Yang lunspedficdi 


420 

407 

97 

11 

3 

64 

15 

LS, Vati|jl^Ei 


10,067 

10,724 

99 

143 

i 

1 


L9, Yangsck 


2,m 

2.676 

100 

1 

«■ 

4 1 


L10l Palm mg 

k4 F 

133,746 

130.434 

100 

312 


222 


Lll, Pale 

4* 1 

-■* 

»* 


... 

MF 



M. KTin sf Group 


* 

«« 

- 1 * 



m* 

** 

N, Karen Group T ,. T 

*F, 

13,37,673 

1437.638 

96 

30.045 

Z 

3,4 SB 

k.F 

NL Karen 'urispeciftcdi 


3&.067 

3*038 

91 

2,229 

6 

1 1,100 

29 

N2 r Sgaw 

.4 1 

518,010 

496,067 

96 

21,173 

4 

2,922 

1 

Nl. Paku 

U r > 

*.i n 

8 ,oao 

100 

32 


540 

7 

N4_ Wewaw 

- 

— 

— 



— 



N5. Mosmepwn 

4F4- 


1,093 

51 

1,038 

49 

1,031 

40 

K 6 . Bwc 

1M 

4316 

0,103 

98 

m 

2 

62 

1 

N7, Brek , IT 


6,695 

0/s95 

100 





N8. RaTTcnbyu 


14187 

15,289 

94 

890 

6 

10 

■ + ■ 

N9. Pwo 


407,824 

47pl7 

97 ' 

16.107 

3 

2.003 


Kill; Mopwa 

.41 

i+i 



2 


Nil. Taunglhu 

■ + l 

225.022 

222,154 

9B 

3,666 

2 

560 

" fi 

Nil. Pactaung 


14*03 

16.407 

100 

to 

d fe* 

18 

■ + F 

N13. Yinbaw 

N14 P Gheko 

*■ + 

2,925 

3,029 

2,921 

3 S 817 

ICO 

100 

4 

12 

mm* 

I 

258 

■ ■■ 

7 

N15. iCarefini 

»•■■ 

31,429 

31,287 

100 

142 


269 

1 

N16. Zaycln 

■ « 

3,736 

3J36 

100 



I 


Nl7, Tifcdng-Kaiasi 

*F“ 

77 

73 

95 

"■i 

s 


+■* 

0. Man Group 

*■* 

951 

947 

100 

4 

„k 

*B + 

... 

OL Miao 

a iii 

831 

830 

100 

1 




02 P Yao 

— 

120 

3 17 

90 

3 

■3 

*1 ■ 

■ ■i r 

+■■ 

ili 

R Chinese Group 

■ rfl 

115.554 

177,057 

92 

15,957 

B 

670 

ni k 

Rl. Yunnattese 

■rM 

67.691 

67,114 

99 

577 

l 

121 


K 2 P Cantonese 

nm 

33.990 

31,723 

93 

2,267 

7 

255 

1 

Rl. Fukicne&e 

n ri 

54038 

44,099 

m 

5,939 

12 

19 


R4. Other and unspecified 
ChtncK. 

41 $75 

34,223 

82 

7,652 

18 

762 

"i 
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Subsidiary Table IV.— Distribution />y Language-groups of the population 
of each district and natural division. 





Number per 10,000 of ihu population speaking a language of the 







following language groups. 




ITSLS-tfiet and NaSura] 

Tolal 





B 

M 

> 





Division, 


Population. 


■= 


s 

9 


*5 

tE- 


cj 






4 

E 

u 

c 

Ifi 

M 

tfl 

fa 

0 

r 

S 

| 

i 

i 




L. 

a 

12 

3 

1 

75 

1C 

<0 


- 

- 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Religion. 


122. Enumeration.— The following instructions were issued to 
enumerators for Idling in the column for religion in the enumeration schedule; — 

k ‘ Column 6 (Religion), —Enter in this column the religion which each person returns, 
e.g,, Buddhist, Animist, Hindu, Mahqmedun, Sikh, Jain. Christian, Jew, Confuciau, etc. For 
children ash the parents according to which religion the children are being brought up. In 
the case of Christians the sect must be entered in brackets after the word 1 Christian. 1 ' Do 
not write " Protestant,’' For a person who says he is a Mussahnan, Moslem or Pathi, write 
“ Mahomedan." Cure must he taken not to enter Jains and Sikhs as Hindus, Similarly 
Brahmas and Aryas should be recorded as such. In the case of Indians be careful not to enter 
their race or caste in this column, illiterate Indians should not be asked “ What is your 
religion ?" but 11 are you a Hindu, Mahomedan, Sikh, Jiiin, etc. ?" and they will then know' 
vriiat is required. A list or the principal religions and Christian sects found in this province is 
given on the cover of the enumeration book." 

Previous censuses have shown that special precautions are necessary if the 
Christian sects are to be correctly entered in the enumeration schedules and a 
circular containing the instructions to be followed was therefore issued to all 
Deputy Commissioners. Copies of this circular were sent to the heads of the 
different sects, and they were asked to communicate the instructions to their 
leading representatives in the districts. 

123. Statistical References. —The main statistical table for Religion 
is Imperial Tabic XVI. At previous censuses figures for age, sex and civil 
condition and for age, sex and literacy were given for each of the religious 
classes in India, including Burma, For the 1931 census in Burma a classify 
cation by race instead of by religion was considered more appropriate for the 
civil condition and literacy tables and accordingly in Imperial Tables VII and 
XIII figures have been given for racial classes ; separate figures have, however, 
been given for Indian Hindus, Indian Muslims, and other Indians in these two 
tables. In Imperial Table V the population of each town is classified by religion, 
Christians are classified by Sect and Race in Provincial Tabic IV : at the last 
census the corresponding table was Imperial Table XV. In Provincial Table V 
Indians are classified by race and religion and according to whether they were 
born in Burma or outside Burma. In Imperial Table XVII, which classifies 
the population by race, there is a further classification by religion. 

In addition the following subsidiary tables have been compiled and are 
appended to this Chapter :— 

I.— General distribution of the population by religion and its variation 
since 1901. 

If.— Proportion of each religion per 10,000 persons in each district and 
natural division at each census since 1 B91. 

III. —Christians of Indigenous and Indian Races. 

IV. —Religions of Urban and Rural Populations. 

124. Accuracy of the Statistics. —At the 1931 census Buddhism was 
the professed religion of about five-sixths of the population. There arc several 
paragraphs on Buddhism in the 1891 Census Report and in paragraph 47 
the opinion is expressed that Buddhism in Burma is "but a thin veneer 
of philosophy laid over the main structure of Slvamanistic belief ” and 
that 11 the main basis of the religious feelings of the laity, and especially of the 
country folk, is (inf-worship and not Buddhism," This view was also accepted 
by the Census Superintendents of 1901 and 1911. Mr. Grantham, however, did 
not subscribe to this view and his reasons for differing are given in paragraph 75 
of the 1921 Census Report. It is not, however, proposed to discuss the question 
here; readers who arc interested may read Hie paragraphs on Buddhism in 
previous Census Reports and form their own opinion. Enumerators were 
required to record the religion claimed by each person and the figures for 
Buddhists represent those who preferred to be known as Buddhists. 

The Chinese also believe in spirits, but their spirits are different from those 
of the indigenous races of Burma. The religion of the ordinary Chinamen is 
usually a mixture of several religions. The ordinary Burmese enumerator knows 
little or nothing about the beliefs of the Chinaman, except that they are 
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connected with spirits of some kind or another, and the result is that the 
majority of Chinamen are recorded as Ani mists. The particular religion 
recorded for Chinamen is therefore largely a matter of accident and it is 
probable that most of the Chinese other than Christians and Muslims would be 
more correctly described as Taoisis or Conlucians. 

There is no reason to believe that the figures for Hindus and Muslims are not 
correct- Where a block {an enumerator's charge) contained a large number of 
Indians an Indian enumerator was employed, whenever possible, but in most 
cases the enumerators were Burmese. The ordinary Burmese enumerator is 
not distinguished for Ins linguistic ability but he often knows sufficient 
Hindustani to be able to ask an Indian whether lie is a HimithwaUa or a 
Musalittiittn ; in other cases the services of an interpreter or a friend who knows 
Hindustani might be called in. In many cases it is possible to tell a man s 
religion from his appearance, 

A few Indian Animists were recorded. In paragraph 78 of the 1921 
Census Report il is pointed out that the primitive Indian tribes who arc called 
Animists in India do not migrate to Burma and that the Indians who were 
recorded as Animists in Burma were people enumerated by a rustic Burman 
who had little conception of religions other than Buddhism and spirit worship, 
and really meant non-Buddhisi by his record. For this census therefore the 
small number of Indian Animists have been included among the Hindus, 

125, Distribution by Religion since 1891.—The figures for each 
religion are given in marginal table 1. 

The figures for Buddhists in fins table 
include Chinese Buddhists while those 
for Animists include Chinese Animists. 

In making a comparison with the 
distribution for previous censuses 
Mr. Grantham in the 1921 Census 
Report excluded the Chinese Buddhists 
and Animists from the figures for 
Buddhists and Animists, respectively, 
on the grounds that a better 
comparison could be- made by doing 
so ; he also included the Indian 
Animists in the figures for Hindus. 

The proportions calculated in this way fur 1921 and the three previous 
censuses arc given in marginal table 2 , together with the corresponding 
figures for 1931 ; separate proportions for males and females in 1931 have also 
been given. 

It will be noticed that there has been a continuous decline in the 
proportion of Buddhists 
since 1891, and corres¬ 
ponding increases in the 
proportions of Hindus, 

Muslims and Christians. 

The decline in the 
proportion of Buddhists 
is not, of course, a decline 
in absolute numbers hut 
merely indicates a slower 
rate of increase than the 
Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians. The figures 
for the different censuses 
are not strictly eompa* 
ruble since they do not 
cover the same area. The areas to which the census has been extended since 
1891 have been largely occupied by Buddhists and Animists and this has 
tended to depress the figures for Hindus, Muslims and Christians. The 
proportion of Hindus has increased faster than that of Muslims but the latter 
are still in the majority. The large increases for these two religions are, of 
course, mainly due to immigration ; in the case of Muslims, in ter-marriage’ of 
Indian Muslims with females of indigenous races is also partly responsible. 
The steady increase in the proportion of Christians from 14 per thousand in 
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1901 to 23 per thousand in 1931 is due to conversions from other religions. The 
class " Others “ in marginal table 2 is mainly composed of Ammists of indigen¬ 
ous races and Chinese (other than Christians and Muslims} and the large 
increase in the proportion in this class he tween 1891 and 1911 is due to the 
extension of the census to areas containing a large number of persons in this 
class. Since 1911 there has been very little change : the proportion oi Animists 
has been reduced by conversions to Christianity and Buddhism while the 
proportion of Chinese has been increased by immigration, and the small 
reduction in the proportion for this class from 59 to 58 per thousand is the 
result of these two opposing factors. It will be noticed that Hindu and Muslim 
males together make up 10'6 per cent of the total male population, compared 
with 10*3 percent in 1921 while the females make up 5T per cent of the total 
female population, compared with 4*6 per cent in 1921. The maintenance of 
the existing proportions of Hindus and Muslims is dependent on the 
continuance of immigration ; owing to the sex disparity, particularly among the 
Hindus, the deaths exceed the births. The sex disparity has been reduced 
during the last thirty years, particularly in the case of Hindus, the number of 
females per 1,000 males in 1901 and 1931 being 205 and 333, respectively, for 
Hindus, and 542 and 607, respectively, for Muslims. The sex-ratio of 
Muslims is also discussed in paragraph 129. 

126. Buddhists. — The Buddhists have increased from 11,201,943 in 1921 
to 12,348,037 in 1931, i.e., by 1,146,094 or 10*23 per cent. The non-Buddhists, 
on the other hand, have increased from 1,967,156 in 1921 to 2,299,460 in 1931, 
i.e., by 332,304 or 16*89 per cent; these figures cover the areas that were 
enumerated by religion at the censuses in question, i.e, figures for the 
estimated areas are excluded. In 1931 the area formerly known as the un- 
admi (listened portion of the PakGkku Hill Tracts, the Somra Tract and part of 
the Chin Hills district were enumerated by religion for the first time. These 
three areas had a population in 1931 of 32,958, and practically all the inhabit¬ 
ants would be Animists. If they arc all taken to be non-Buddhists the increase 
in the number of non-Buddhists in the area enumerated by religion at both 
censuses is reduced to 299,346 * (332,304— 32,958) or 15'22 per cent. This 
figure is very much greater than the increase in the number of Buddhists, 
namely 10'23 per cent. The large increase in the number of non-Buddhists is 
due to immigration, mainly of Indians and Chinese. The non-Buddhists have 
been increasing at a greater rale than the Buddhists for many decades. This 
can be seen from marginal table 3 which shows that the percentage of Buddhists 

in the total population 
has fallen from 88*62 in 
1901 to 84*30 in 1931. 
The extensions at the 
1911 and subsequent 
censuses consisted of 
areas in which the inhabit¬ 
ants are mainly Animists 
and this has tended to 
depress some of the 
percentages, e.g., the 
decrease in the North 
subdivision between 1911 
and 192,1 is largely due to 
the extension of the 
census in 1921 to parts of 
Myitkyina district. Mar¬ 
ginal table 3 shows, 
however, that the percentage of Buddhists has declined in all subdivisions of 
the Burman natural division, except the North subdivision, where there has 
been a slight increase since 1921. The decline has been least in the Centre 
subdivision where the percentage has fallen from 96*42 to 95*32 during the last 
thirty years. The maintenance of this high percentage of Buddhists in the 
Centre subdivision is rather striking when one considers that there has been a 
considerable amount of immigration of Indians since 1901. For instance, 
Subsidiary Table IX of Chapter 1 shows that Buddhists of the Centre subdivi- 

• This figure differs slightly from that given in paragraph 15 af Chapter I since the area covered bv the 
Sgnre$ it not the same. ’ 
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sion have increased by only 8*8 per cent since 1921, whereas non-Buddhists 
have increased by 25'1 per cent. The percentage of Buddhists in the total 
population of the Centre subdivision is, however, so large that it requires a 
very large percentage increase in the number of non- Buddhists to effect a small 
reduction in the proportion of Buddhists in the total population. 

Immigration from India is largely responsible for the reduction in the 
percentage of Buddhists in the total population of the Delta from 89‘80 per 
cent in 1891 to 8377 in 1931. The reduction was particularly marked between 
1891 and 1911 ; since 1911 it has shown a tendency to slow up, the reduction 
during the last decade being from 84'14 to 8377 per cent. Subsidiary Table 
IX of Chapter [ shows that during 191 ]—21 Buddhists of the Delta increased 
by 97 per cent and non-Buddhists by 20’2 per cent; in 1921—31 Buddhists 
increased by 12'2 per cent and non-Buddhists by 15'4 per cent. The 
difference between the two rates of increase has been reduced considerably 
and it is possible that the next census will show an increase in the percentage 
of Buddhists in the Delta subdivision. It depends largely on the migration 
between India and Burma. 

The percentage of Buddhists in the Coast subdivision is much smaller 
than in the Centre subdivision. Both Akyab and Amherst contain large Indian 
populations and there is also a fair number of Animists, particularly among the 
Chins and Mros in the Arakan portion. The percentage of Buddhists in the 
Coast subdivision has not appreciably changed since 1901. There has been a 
considerable amount of Indian immigration but conversions from Animism have 
probably helped to maintain the percentage of Buddhists. At the 1921 census, 
and presumably at previous censuses also, there was a considerable amount of 
under-enumeration in the Amherst and Sandoway districts (se* paragraph 16 
of Chapter I) and this is probably the reason for the small decrease between 
1921 and 1931, since most of the inhabitants of the omitted areas would be 
Buddhists. 

In the North subdivision only about three-quarters of the population are 
Buddhists, about two-thirds of the remainder being Animists. The small 
increase in the percentage of Buddhists between 1921 and 1931 is probably 
due to conversions from Animism. 

In the Chin division the inhabitants are practically all Animists, less than 
2 per cent being Buddhists, The small decrease in the percentage of 
Buddhists since 1921 may be due to the extension of the census area, 

Jn the Salween division only about 40 per cent of the population are 
Buddhists ; 47 per cent arc Animists and 10 per cent Christians. The inhabit¬ 
ants are mainly Karens and Slums. In the Salween district the Karens are 
practically alt Sgaw Karens and there arc approximately equal numbers of 
Animists and Buddhists, There are not many Buddhists among the Karens 
of Karcnni, the majority being Animists and the remainder mostly Christians. 
The Shans are practically all Buddhists. 

In the Shan division the percentage of Buddhists has fallen from S273 in 
1921 to 8073 in 1931 This appears to be mainly due to immigration of 
Indians and Chinese. Subsidiary Tabic VIII of Chapter I shows that 
Buddhists increased by only 3'1 per cent; Indians on the other hand increased 
by 95 per cent and Chinese by 22 per cent. 

127. Animists. —The Animists have increased from 702,587 in 1921 to 
763,243 in 1931, U, by 
60,656 or 8'6 per cent 
Part of this increase is 
due to an extension of 
the census area. In the 
previous paragraph the 
population in 1931 of the 
area enumerated by 
religion for the first time 
in 1931 is given as 32,958, 
and if the number of 
persons in this area, other 
than Animists, is taken 
to be 500 then the 
increase in the number 
of Animists in the area enumerated by religion at both censuses is reduced 
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to 28,198 (60,656— 32,458), which is an increase of only 4‘0 per cent. 
It has already been mentioned in paragraph 124 that the religion recorded 
for the Chinese is largely a matter of accident. In marginal table 4 figures 
are given for 1921 and 1931. It will be noticed that a much larger 
proportion of Chinese was recorded as Animists in 1921 than in 1931. 
The unreliability of the figures can be gauged from the fact that at 
the 1921 census 51,513 Chinese were recorded in tire Shan States as 
Animists and only 4 as Confucians, whereas at the 1931 census, 45,812 
were recorded as Animists and 16,125 as Confucians. It has also 
been mentioned in paragraph 124 that in 1921 some Indians were recorded and 
classified as Animists, whereas in 1931 Indian Animists were treated as Hindus, 
The number of Indians classi fied as Animists in 1921 was 6,425, In comparing 
the figures for Animists at the 1921 and 1931 censuses it is therefore advisable 
to exclude the figures for Chinese and Indian Animists. [f this is done the 
number of Animists in 1021 is reduced to 592,822 1702,587- 103,340-6,425) 
and the corresponding number in 1931 for the same area is 617,930 (763,243 — 
32,458- 112,855), which is an increase of 25,108 or 4‘2 per cent. This is very 
much less than the increase for the total population and is largely due to con¬ 
versions to Buddhism and Christianity, 

The percentage of Animists in each natural division is given in Subsidiary 
Table I, The figures in the table are those recorded at the census, except that 
Indian Animists have been treated as Hindus, It will be noticed that Animists 
now represents little over 5 per cent of the population. The proportion of 
Animists varies considerably in different parts of the province and varies from 
about one per cent in the Delta and Centre subdivisions to 14 per cent in the 
Shan division and 96 per cent in the Chin division. If Chinese Animists were 
excluded the proportion of Animists in the Shan division and in each subdivi¬ 
sion of the Bunn an natural division would be appreciably reduced. 

128. Hindus.— At the 1931 census figures for Ary as and Brahmos were 
included in those for Hindus, whereas in J921 separate figures were given for 
them ; at previous censuses they were not recorded but it is probable that they 
were treated as Hindus. In 1931 the number of Hindus enumerated was 
570,953. Tills figure Includes the Aryas and Brahmos and the I ndians who were 
recorded as Animists. In 1921 the Humber of Hindus was 484,432 and, if the 
Aryas and Brahmos and Indian Animists are added, the total becomes 491,575* 
(484,432+ 718 r6,425). The increase is therefore 79,378 or IG'1 percent. 

Figures are not available for Uie different Hindu castes. In 1891, 1901 
and 1911 attempts were made to record castes in Burma but the figures 
obtained were quite unreliable and at subsequent censuses no record of caste 
was made. Among Hindus in Burma the same importance is not attached to 
caste as in India proper and Burmese enumerators know nothing at all about 
the different castes. Many of the Hindus in Burma, and particularly the 
Telugu unskilled labourers, do not belong to any caste. The Indian Christians 
In Burma are largely recruited from the non-caste and low caste Hindus. 

Figures for the percentage of Hindus in the total population at the last 

four censuses are given 
for each natural division 
in marginal table 5. The 
percentages for the differ¬ 
ent censuses arc not 
strictly comparable but 
they are sufficiently 
reliable to enable the 
deduction to be made 
that there has been a 
steady increase in the 
percentage of Hindus 
since 1901, although even 
now Hindus form slightly 
less than 4 per cent of the 
population. About two- 
thirds of the Hindus in the province are to be found in the Delta subdivision, the 

* Subsidiary Table VIM Chafer J the 1921 and 1931 figures for A^s and Brahmos have been 
iniludeu in ue figure* for Hindus r figures for Indian Animisis have not been inducted in Lhc 1921 and 1911 
figure* fen Hindus since for 1911 the number is not known. 
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Centre coming next with only 13 per cent. It will be noticed that during the 
last decade there has been very' little change in the proportion of Hindus in the 
Delta subdivision. The decline in the Coast subdivision is almost entirely due 
to the smaller number of Hindus in Amherst district and may be due to the 
reduced demand in that district for unskilled labour or to the replacement of 
Indian labourers by those of indigenous races. Both lhe Centre and North 
subdivisions show considerable increases in the proportion of Hindus but the 
Shan and Salween divisions show much the largest increases. There has been a 
considerable increase in the number of Gurkhas in the Shan States and the works 
of the Burma Corporation have also provided increased employment for Indians. 

Hindus are largely concentrated in towns ; they form 20 per cent of the 
urban population and only 2 per cent of the rural population. The number of 
Hindus enumerated in towns was 309,043, which is 54 per cent of the total 
number of Hindus in the province. 

The sex disparity of the Hindus is referred to in paragraph 125. There 
are now only three males to every female compared with five in 1901. 

129. Muslims.—At the last census the word Mafiomedatt was used ; 
Muslim has been used at this census its it is understood to be more correct and 
is preferred by those who profess this religion. 

The Muslims have increased from 500,592 in 1921 to 584,839 in 1931, i.e., 
by 84,247 or 19*8 per cent. The racial classification of the Muslims is given 
in marginal table 9 of paragraph 131, which shows that the bulk of the Muslims 
belong to Indian and ludo-Bunnau races. There is a considerable amount of 
in ter-marriage between Indian Muslims and females of the indigenous races of 
the province and the offspring usually become Muslims. The large increase in 
the number of- Muslims is to a certain extent due to these mixed marriages. 
Marriages between Indian Hindus and females of indigenous races are less 
frequent and the offspring usually adopt the religion of the mother. Figures 
for the proportion of Muslims in each natural division for the last four censuses 
arc given in marginal table 
6 . Muslims now form 4 
per cent of the total 
population, which is 
slightly larger than the 
percentage for Hindus. 

The distribution of the 
Muslims is very unequal: 

41 per cent are found ill 
one district alone—Akyab 
—and this accounts for 
the kirge percentage (52) 
in the Coast subdivision ; 
most of the remainder arc 
found in the Delta and 
Centre subdivisions. 

Outside Akyab district the Muslims are largely concentrated in towns. 
In the whole province 32'7 per cent of the Muslims were enumerated in towns, 
whereas if Akyab district is excluded the percentage is increased to 52*1, which 
is slightly less than the percentage for Hindus. Similarly, in the whole 
province 12'6 pur cent of the urban population and 3*0 per cent of the rural 
population are Muslims, but if Akyab district is excluded these percentages 
arc reduced to 12‘0 and J *3, respectively. 

It has already been mentioned in paragraph 125 that among the Muslims the 
number of females per 1,000 males has increased from 542 in 1901 to 607 in 
1931. These proportions are greater than those for Hindus because a much 
larger proportion of the Muslims are permanently resident in Burma. The 
Muslims arc mostly composed of Indian and In do-Bur man races. The sex- 
ratios for these two racial classes differ considerably ; among the Muslims 
belonging to Indo-Burman races there is an excess of females (1,022 per 1,000 
males) while among Indian Muslims there are only 461 females per 1,000 males. 
In Akyab district where many of the Indian Muslims are permanently resident 
there arc 787 females per 1,000 mates, while in the rest of the province there 
arc only 246. Thus outside Akyab district there is only one female to every' four 
males among the Indian Muslims, which is a smaller proportion than that for 
Hindus in the whole province, namely one to every three males, 
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CHAPTER XL 


130. Christians.™ Marginal table 7 shows that since 1901 there has been 

a steady increase in the 
proportion oi Christians 
in each part of the pro¬ 
vince. About 69 per cent 
of the Christians are to be 
found in the Delta sub¬ 
division, which compares 
with 79 per cent in 1911. 
The increases have been 
greatest in the more 
remote parts of the pro¬ 
vince, such as the North 
subdivision and the Chin 
and Shan divisions, which 
contain large numbers of 
Animists. The propor¬ 
tion of Christians to the total population varies considerably in different parts 
of the province. In the Salween division Christians amount to 10 per cent of 
the population whereas in the Centre subdivision, the stronghold of Buddhism, 
they amount to only one-half per cent of the population. As regards individual 
districts and stales, Karenni has the largest proportion of Christians, namely 
17 per cent, while Toungoo, Bhamo, Rangoon and Basscin come next 
with 10, 9, 8 and 7 per cent, respectively; Inscin and Mcrgui each have 
6 per cent. 

131, Religion and Race. — In marginal table 8, Buddhists have been 
classified by race and the proportions for 1921 have also been given. Chinese 

Buddhists have been excluded as in 
1921 (stv marginal table 7 of para¬ 
graph 81 of the 1921 Report). It 
will be seen that the Burma group of 
races is responsible for 78 per cent of 
the Buddhists, Burmese having 70 
per cent and the closely related races, 
Arakanese, Yanbve, Tavoyan and 
Mergtiese, 6 per cent. Practically all 
the Burmese (99 '8 per cent) are 
Buddhists. The increase in the 
proportion of Buddhists in the Burma 
group during 1921 — 31 from 771 
to 778 per 1,000 is probably due 
to certain Buddhists having returned 
themselves as belonging to a race of 
the Burma group at the 1931 census 
and to a race of another group at the 
1921 census. In this connection the 
drop in the proportion of Buddhists 
in the Tai (Shan) group from 90 to 84 per 1,000 i? significant, as there is a 
tendency for Slians to pass themselves off as Burmans, The Shans are not 
being comertcd to any other religion. In 1921, 99T9 per cent of the Shans 
were Buddhists compared with 99'3 5 per cent in 1931. The drop in the 
proportion of Buddhists in the Chin group is probably due to the extension 
of the census limits in the Chin Hills district, where most of the Chins are 
Animists. The Buddhist Chins are mostly found in the Centre and Delta 
subdivisions. Shan and Karen races each make up 8| per cent of the total 
number of Buddhists. Only about three-quarters of the Karens are Buddhists ; 
16 per cent me Christians and the remainder, Animists. The proportion 
of Buddhists among the Karens has declined since 1921 from 77 3 to 767 
per cent while that of Christians has increased from 14'6 to 16*0 per cent; 
the proportion of Animists has declined from 8'1 to 7*2 per cent. Indian 
Buddhists have increased from 7,135 to 12,600; one Buddhist in a thousand 
is now an Indian compared with one in 1,600 in 1921. 

Practically all the Hindus are Indians. A few thousand are Kathe 
(Mcithei), which, in the racial classification, has been treated as an indigenous 
race and included in the Kuki-Chin group. 
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Figures for Muslims classified by race are given in marginal table 9. The 
proportions at the 1921 census are given in the last column. Myedus were 
treated as Indians at the 
1921 census and as a race 
of the Indo-Burman groi p 
at the 1931 census. For 
the calculation of the 
proportions for 1921 they 
have all been treated as 
Muslims, belonging to the 
Indo-Burman group of 
races and as being born 
in Burma. The table 
shows that 68 per cent of 
the Muslims are Indians 
while 30 per cent belong 
to Indo-Burman races 
(mostly Zerbadis and 
Arakan Mahomed ans). 

Most of the Indian 
Muslims were born in 
Burma. This is due to 
the large number of Muslims permanently resident in Akyab district ; out of 
the 223,761 Muslims who were born in Burma, as many as 164,442 or 73 per 
cent were enumerated in Akyab district. The decrease since 1921 in the 
proportion of Muslims belonging to Indian races and the corresponding increase 
for Indo-Burman races is mainly due to the fact that Muslims of Indo-Bunuan 
races are increasing at a faster rate than Indian Muslims. The high rate of 
increase for Indo-Bunnan races is partly due to the inter- marriage of Indian 
Muslims with females of indigenous races : the offspring belong to the 
Indo- Borman group of races and arc usually brought up as Muslims. Actually 
the increase in the Muslims of the Indo-Burman races during 1921—31 was as 
much as 42 per cent, whereas the Indian Muslims increased by only 10 per 
cent. These figures do not, however, represent the facts. At the last census 
many Arakan Mahotnedans were recorded as Indians (see paragraph 16 of 
Chapter I). The number cannot be estimated at all accurately but there is no 
doubt that the increase in the Muslims of Indo-Burman races was much less 
than 42 per cent while the increase in the Indian Muslims was more than 
10 per cent. The decrease in the proportion of Burmese Muslims from 17 to 4 
per 1.000 is probably due to some Zerbadis having returned themselves as 
Burmese in 1921 and! this would also contribute to the large increase in the 
propoition belonging to Indo-Burman races. Most of the Burmese Muslims 
are females, and it is probable that many of them arc wives of Indian Muslims. 

Christians are classified by sect and race in Provincial Table IV. The 
proportions in certain race-groups are given in marginal table 10. It will be 
noticed that two-thirds of the 
Christians arc Karens. Indigenous 
races make up 81 per cent of the 
Christians, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians 9 per cent and Indians 9 per 
cent, the remaining one per cent 
being mainly Chinese and Zerbadis. 

The proportion of Karen Christians 
to the total number of Christians has 
fallen since 1921 from 693 to 661 
per 1,000. This is because the Karen 
Christians have increased by 23 per 
cent while Christians of oilier races 
have increased by 42 per cent ; the 
total number of Christians has in¬ 
creased by 29 per cent. Subsidiary 
Table III shows that Christians of 
indigenous races increased by 29 per 
cent and Indian Christians by 33 per 
cent. It might also be mentioned 
that European and Anglo-Indian Christians increased by 20 per cent. The 
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chapter xi. 


increase in the proportion of European Christians during 1021—31 from 
33 to 35 per 1,000 is probably due to a bigger proportion of Anglo-Indian 
Christians having been classified as Europeans at the 1931 census than in 
1921 ; it is better to compare the proportion for Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
combined and it will be noticed that this has fallen from 98 to 92 per 1,000 
since 1921. The decrease for the Burma group is due to a reduction in the 
number of Burmese, Tavoyan and Merguese Christians from 13,8+4 in 1921 to 
11,480 in 1931, On the other hand, Christians of other races in the Burma 
group have had considerable increases, e.g., Lashi Christians have increased 
from 191 to 1,063 and Maru Christians from i~K to 1,266. Christians of other 
Animist races have also had considerable increases, t\g. t Kachiu Christians 
from 4,551 to 15,532, Chin Christians from 4,046 to 7,821 and Christians 
belonging to races of the Lolo-Muhso group from 4,434 to 8,433. About 72 
per cent of the Indian Christians arc Tamils, and more than half of the 
remainder are Tehigus. 


11, Christian Sects. 
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132. Christian Sects.—Figures for Christian Sects are given in 

__Provincial Tabic IV. 

Sixty-four per cent or 
nearly two-thirds of the 
Christians in Burma are 
Baptists, 27 per cent arc 
Ro man Catholics and 7 
per cent are Anglicans, so 
that these three sects 
together make up 98 per 
cent of the total number 
of Christians. Since 1921, 
Baptists have increased by 
33 per cent, Roman 
Catholics by 25 per cent 
and Anglicans by 12 per 
cent. Marginal table 11 
gives the comparative 
figures for 1921 and 1931 ; 
for the purposes of the 
table “Christian Races" 
have been taken to in¬ 
clude European and 
allied races (including 
Armenians) and Anglo- 
Indian s. 

Figures for Christians 
classified by race and 
sect arc summarised in 

marginal table 12, Separate figures for Sgaw and Pwo Karens are given in Xote 
5 to Provincial Tabic IV on page 285 of the Tables volume. 
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133. Sects peculiar to Burma .'—The reason why Karens have accept¬ 
ed Christianity so readily is to be found in their legend concerning 1 Y’wa,’ the 
Creator, and the return of the white brother with the Lost Book. The story 
of the creation is very similar to that given in Genesis and, according to 
Dr. Marshall (stre page 12 of his book on “The Karen People of Burma "I, it 
probably had an Hebraic source. The story of the Lost Book which is 
given below is taken from the above mentioned book of Dr. Marshall 
(pages 278-9):— 

“ In die bejiinniiii; ‘ Y'wa' had seven sons, the eldest of whom was tins Karen and Lin- 
youngest, the white man. The lather, heiny about to go on a journey, invited the Karen Lo 
accompany him ; Lrat the latter declined on the score that he had hjs field to clear. The 
Butman also refused to go, However, each ol them gave 1 Y’wa' a jjfift, the Karen presenting 
him with a bamboo trough, such as the pigs feed out of. and the Burman, with a paddle 4 . 
The white brother was induced to accompany his father, and, when they not to the sea, they 
transformed the trough into a boat and the paddle into a mast and sail. By these means they 
soon reached the celestial shore. While there * Y\va' prepared three books : Due of silver 
and sold for the Karen, because he was the oldest : one of paltn-leaf lor the Burman, and one 


* Another version ol this myth Km t|,« Karen gate “Ym" a “ saw tt« ' or rain ew«r such ta is worn 
when the people ire inmsplaming rice in the rainy season. 
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of parchment for their white brother. These were given to the white man, and he accepted 
them, but kept the silver and gold book himself, send)tig the parchment book to the Karen by 
the hands of the Barman." 

Owing presumably to the strong influence exercised by the *Y'wa' 
legend the Karens have always been ready to accept the teachings of self- 
constituted prophets. Most of these sects die out but a few survive. Such 
are the Tala kit, Maw Lay and Luikai sects. The word Tala kit means a hermit 
and the origin of the sect is given in paragraph 52 of the 1 901 Census Report, 
There are followers of this sect in the Amherst district but they were 
unfortunately not recorded as such at this census. The Maw Lay sect 
apparently originated about the middle of the last century and at one 
time its adherents numbered some thousands. Further particulars are given 
by Dr. Marshall in his book on the Karens (page 264). The name was not 
recorded at this census and the exact number survivors is therefore not known. 
The Laikai sect was returned as their religion by 117 persons in the Thaton 
district. They were classified as Buddhists on the advice of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Thaton, who furnished the following information about 
them :— 

" With regard to dfibSt* (Lnikai) this is not a Christian sect These are found In the 

and Hlaingbwe townships but their number is not large- They are in fact Buddhists 
but differ from ordinary Buddhists in that they have no hpongyii and do not pay respect to 
hptmgyis nor do they worship at pagodas and Images of Bud cilia. Their belief} regarding the 
past and the future are the same us ordinary Buddhists- 

Among other religious sects peculiar to Burma may be mentioned the 
Silein and Klecbo sects, which arc* offshoots from Christianity. Mr. Grantham 
gives particulars of the Silein sect in paragraph 84 of his Report. At the 1921 
census 102 persons were recorded as belonging to tins sect but it was not 
recorded at all at the 1031 census. The origin of the Kleebo sect is also 
described in paragraph 84 of the 1921 Census Report. The following has been 
kindly furnished by the Rev. W. Sherratt:— 

“The origin of Thomas Peilakoe's movement seems lo love been due to the translation 
of the Hebrew word 1 nucshelh’ [which according to the lexicographers means both 1 bow ‘ 
Uhe weapon) and 'rainbow"] in Genesis ix, v, 13 &C-, by the word ‘ klce ' which means the 
ordinary cross-bow, instead of by the word " terkwui' meaning all arc, ill the Karen Bible 

It was stated at the time dint J’cllukue, himself an ordained priest or deacon of the 
Church of England, heard a sermon by one of the missionaries in which the promise of 
Genesis ix. v. 13 ‘I do set my bow in the cloud’ was explained as being a prophecy of the 
coming of the Christ—transliterated 1 kree’ in the Karen language. 

Pellakoe seems immediately lo have cotne to the conclusion that the word * klce* was 
identical with the word * tree, 1 indeed that the Litter was a mistaken pronunciation of the 
former, which led, by an easily understood development, to the substitution of 'the shooting 
of the bow " for 1 baptism 1 ;is the initiatory ceremony of the Thomas Pellakoe, or as it soon 
came to be known, the Kleebo Sect. 

So far as the movement Is still alive this rite of how shooting is observed." 

There were some adherents of this sect in the Delta at the 1921 census 
blit apparently they were not recorded as such (see paragraph 84 of the 1921 
Census Report). The number recorded in 1931 was only 10 (in Thatun 
district) but no information is available as to whether this is a correct estimate 
of their number or not. They have been treated as Christians in the 
tabulation. 

134. Animists and the Supreme Being.— The belief of the Karens 
ina Supreme Being has been mentioned in paragraph 133. But the Karensarc 
not the only indigenous race which believes in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, The belief is shared by the Rachitis, some of the Chins and the Lahus, 
to mention only a few, The Kuchin name for the Supreme Being is Karat 
Kasai ig but no offerings are made to him, nor is any reference made 
lo him in any of their ceremonies; in times of great danger Kuchins 
occasionally call out to him to spare them. According to Capt. J. H. Green, 
F.R.A.I., I.A.: — 

4 Kami Kstaang ’ is a mythological figure, one of five brothers and sisters and the 
son of Wawm Wawm Saw ini (mist) and Neiigpiog Majnu (si bird). The Kacbin 1 wise men ’ 
say tlisit he holds the vital strings of all humans. The existence of Kami Kasang was only 
known to the few "wise men' before the advent of the Christians and their present 
knowledge has been obtained from the missionaries and does not agree with their old 
mythology. ” 

The Supreme Being of the Lahus is called G’uisha and he is regarded as 
the sole creator of the universe and even of the evil-spirits. The Rev. J. H. 
Telford, B.D., F.R.G.S., of the American Baptist Mission, Loimwe, has made 
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a special study of the beliefs of the tribes in Kengtung State and he has very 
kindly allowed the following extracts to be made from a paper he lias written 
on the subject : — 

" When I was making my first contacts with the Latins I was surprised to find what 
appeared to be* two distinct forms of belief, namely, ihe belief in an eternal Iking and the 
belief in spirit, I have since Learned that among ether peoples of the world, the same two 
types of faith are found- It is an amazing feature of religion in the East, that two different 
faiths exist and are contemporaneously practised hy some races, apparently without any 
sense of contradiction. Burmese and Shan Buddhism for instance are saturated with 
animistic practices, while the Labus and Kachins, though they are ardent an i mists, are also 
monotheists. 

One fact we are sure of Is that the Lahiis have kepi alive their belief in Cuisha and that 
this form of faith is distinctly separate from and is apparently of a different origin than their 
belief hi spirits or demons. Not only is there a difference in Origin, hot there is also a very 
noticeable difference in the method nf worship For the worship of G'nig ha, the Lahms build 
their hut-temple or ,b Bon ye h,*' which seems to be necessary but no temple is required for the 
propitiation of spirits. The offerings and sacrifices to the demons are executed in the 
mysterious jungles, at the base of trees, before huge rock boulders, at the river bank, in the 
rice field, on the mountain top. near the village gateway and sacred grave and on the house 
altar. 

As it is with people sn is ii frequently with religion the worst and least sacred side 
appears conspicuously, while dm good feature often lies obscure and hidden. The casual 
observer would probably Class the Latins as an l mists, pure and simple. A hasty acquaintance 
with tlielr religions beliefs and practices would not readily reveal the purer element of their 
faith * which is sometimes monot heism. 

Monotheistic belief and worship of (Vuisha have been strong factors in enabling the 
Lahus to attain to a comparatively high moral standard- Of all the races of Kengiung, l 
think, they are morally the most elevated* and in my estimation, it is their monotheistic beliefs 
rather than their animistic tenets that supply the ethical motive, Tyler says, "Savage 
animism is almost devoid of that ethical element which to the educated modem mind h the 
very mainspring of practical religion Not as I have said, that morality is absent from the 
life of the lower races. Without a code of morals, the very existence of the rudest tribe would 
he impossible . . - but these ethical laws stand on their own ground of tradition and public 

opinion comparatively independent of the animistic beliefs and rites which exist behind them. 
The lower animism is not immoral, it is unmoral. 1 * I agree with Tylor in thinking that 
savage animism is almost devoid of the ethical element, but on the other hand, j believe, that 
savage monotheism, which may have been prior to animism, was latently replete with ethical 
principles. Tylor slates that "tradition and public opinion " ami not animism are the sources 
of the ethical laws of primitive mail- ! think it is necessary to go a step further and ask from 
whence did these " traditions 11 come and how was 1 public opinion 1 created and maintained ? 
From our study of Lnhu traditions, which teach both religion and ethics, it is apparent that 
the source of their ethical laws is monotheism. The same laws that prohibit idolatry—there Ls 
no trace of idolatry among the Latins—also prohibit adultery, theft and murder. The age-long 
worship of this moral, eternal Being, * G'uisha/ who imparts and gives his divine approval of 
these ethical laws, lias been the principal contributing factor in the creation and maintenance 
of public opinion which has been a constant check to immoral conduct. Previous to the 
appointed times for the worship of G'uisha, the Lahu villagers must refrain from deceit and 
Hung. The quality of the God that is worshipped is reflected in die type of moral character 
that worship evolves*. 

Of course, if monotheism is of later development than animism, then these ethical laws 
are of a correspondingly later evolution. However. I am inclined to the opinion that animism 
is a degenerate type of religion and that it joined ilself with tenacious grip, in the form of a 
parasitical growth, to the already planted and growing tree of monotheism. The animistic 
parasite grew both profusely and rapidly, and quickly enveloped the trunk of monotheism and 
almost hid it completely. Just as it seemed to require the constant and vigilant efforts of a 
comparatively few leaders in Israel to prevent the national faith in Jehovah from becoming 
submerged by the gods of neighbouring peoples, so also may have been the experience of other 
monotheistic races. It is quite possible and may Lie probable, that iu all the past history of the 
Lahu race, there have been members of the tribe who have been devout believers in G'tiisha. 
even as we find, to-day. in every Lalin community, a few individuals of good moral character, 
who are versed in the traditional knowledge of G’nishn and who encourage the rest of the 
community in the worship ol the eternal Being Concerning such leaders the words of Milton 
might be fittingly quoted :■— 

1 Ev'n them who kept thy troth so pure of old 
When all pur Fathers wontfpt Stocks ;ind Stones,’ f 

Those men are the custodians of the knowledge of GTiisha and it is only after long 
acquaintance with them that they show a disposition to divulge their theological views. It is 
only the student of the inner, hidden Language of the Lahus that corner to know that they are 
believers in a supreme Being, That they obLuined iheir ideas of ‘Ghilsha h from Christian 
missionaries Or from any other European is unsupportable. The belief in an eternal Being is 
so deeply entrenched in the religious thought and life nf so many primitive peoples, the world 
over* that it is difficult to imagine that missionaries have been the successful disseminators of 
such knowledge.'* 


* Tylor Prim. Cut. p. 3^, vtil. 11. 
t Milieu—On the Late Massacre oF Piedmont, 
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135. The Pau Chin Hau Movement in the Chin Hills.™This 

movement originated about the beginning of the present century but there is no 
mention of it in the 1911 or 1921 Census Reports. Pau Chin Hau is a Sokte 
Chin about 60 years of age and now lives at Mivclbwcm, a village not far from 
Tiddim in the Chin Hills. The origin of the movement is best described in 
Pan Chin Han’s own words :—- 

11 From Ihe year 18818 to 1902 I suffered from a long and severe illness-” 

11 From the year 1900 onward in dreams and visions 1 received a series of communica¬ 
tions which 1 hold to he divine and are the foundations both of my alphabet and my religions 

lit si of these was in 1900 when in my dream 1 saw a twisted rope suspended 
between the heaven mid the earth Man y people were trying to climb It but iid one was 
successful. I knelt In prayer and ascended the rope as far as die thirtieth heaven, then 
descended to the earth and still by means of the rope, which had penetrated the ground* 
descended deep into the heart of the earth.' 1 

“ A year later I heard the voice of God calling me by name and commanding me to look 
forward to the future when many mysteiinafc things would occur. J saw visions oi rail way 
trains, steam ships and i ttat-r Western inventions although 1 had never been away from the 
hills and had no knowledge that such things existed- There were visions of great 
battles, of stone-dad horses and horsemen There were English, Indian and many unknown 
nations engaged in the struggle. 1 saw amongst ntliur things the unknown nations falling dead 
and disappearing from view while my own people who were with me, though still alive were 
left cowering in the valleys between the hills, covered with dust and rubbish. I tried to cover 
tny face with my hands but in spite of myself I had to continue gazing into a mirror held by 
an Englishman so that the vision remained in my mind's eye for three days and three nights-" 

“in 1902 1 bad another dream. In ibis dream J saw an Englishman who appeared to 
me to be divine- He wanted me to learn lessons, taught by means of stones in the shape of 
tetters, which put together formed a bonk. 1 tried to learn the sjfrne and eventually succeeded 
and my eyes then opened/ 1 

“ When I got up from sleep my passion for learning and teaching the symbols and 
sounds of the alphabet was so great that [ could not sleep either day or night until I had 
written them out on paper. Though the Deputy Commissioner of the Chiu Hilts advised me 
to have my invention printed I was not satisfied with it and revised it more than once—the 
third and last revision being carried out in 1931- ,p 

"As above s tv ted, during die period of these visions I was still suffering 
from severe illness which was nnt cured during the year when 1 had seen the 

letters. In the following year, however, in another vision 1 saw many races of people 
hocking together in a huge plain. Then there appeared a being who came riding the 
sun as a horse, the bridle and other trappings of which glittered like gold. Then I 
shouted 'Behold and obey the order of God 1 and while all bowed themselves to 
the earth he called me by name twice in succession 1 Pan Chin Hau, Pan Chin Hau T 
will you worship me?* 1 said * who are you?' and he replied, * The Lord who made 
heaven and earth, men anil animals, the sun, the moon and the stars and who has 

power to cure all sickness. M 

“ l had faith in him and in a moment was cured from my illness of fifteen years. 
During those years for the cure ol that illness 1 had paid the sum of Rs. 400 in making 
sacrifices of various kinds of animals to the fad.* or demons. The cure of God was complete 
and cost nothing/' 

11 1 stood alone in my faith for three years during which time the members of my owti 
family, even, reviled instead of encouraging me but gradually as my neighbours ami even 

people from distant villages saw me still enjoying sound health my religion began to 

spread until after six years people from all parts of the hills became my fellow 
worshippers," 

“ Our Chin ancestors worshipped various kinds of iwiti such as House AVd* Forest A T nf T 
Water A 'at, etc,, altogether fifty-four in number. Those who have believed and wished to enter 
mv religion came from far distant villages and invited me to visit them. Together with a little 
band of disciples I made it my custom to accept their invitation and on entering a house or 
village after praying to God would destroy completely the articles used for making sacrifices to 
the Nate and whereas sufferers had previously, like myself, had to pay Large sums for such 
sacrifices our only charge was n nominal sum to cover travelling expenses. Sometimes it 
seemed as though some of tny more hasty or unintelligent followers were themselves possessed 
by demons after such visits hut after praying to God they speedily became normal again.“ 

"* Further some of my follower^ either tlirough reluctance to destroy completely ancestral 
customs or through fear of specially powerful nab f have retained in part their ttal worship. 

I have declared that this was not the will of God and many* like myself, are now entirely (reed 
from such practices/ 1 

hl One wholesome effect of my teaching is that where formerly many who had nothing 
went into debt to obtain sacrificial offerings and so could neither afford to buy food 
nnr pay their taxes, m\ followers being free from such expenses arc in much better 
circumstances/' 

“ Among other refills l should mention that the old custom ef the Chios of retaining a 
corpse in the house for many days, until it stank and bred corruption anti disease, tins now 
been abolished amongst the villages which accept my teaching/ 1 

“ Another old custom of the Chius was that of attempting to discover the particular ant 
which caused an illness by feeling the pulse Or reading tile countenance of the sick 
person. The »ri/. when discovered, was propitiated and petitioned. We now irrav to the 
One God." 
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"Again according to Chin belief the soul of it man may leave his body and ns it 
wanders afar be seized on by one of the numerous aats resulting in illness or death of the 
owner. To make the spirit return to its home it was necessary to sacrifice an animal. We 
retain no such belief. A particularly difficult disease to deal uitii was supposed to be caused 
by the injection of a foreign substance into the body through sorcery or witchcraft and in this 
case it was considered necessary to make a compound of turmeric mid other roots, ground and 
steeped in water, to In: drunk as a Iihatimi while culling upon the name of the king of uaU. 
We. ourselves, cull upon the name of God/' 

” Amongst all the festivals observed by our Chin fore-fathers we have retained but 
one, the Festival of the Separation of the Years [New Year Festival). It is now, however, 
called the Festival of God and each year afler the completion of the mei rvinxiking we meet in 
church and offer prayers to God." 

"As regards the organisation oi my religion—as 1 eiri my self unable to go to every 
village into which the religion has entered I have appoiuled an elder connected with the 
religion in each village. Further, not long after the birth tif this religion certain prophets 
termed either 1 seers ' or 1 interpeters of the word oi" Got! 1 arose, some of whom were able to 
show' wonderful and miraculous doings. Others, alas. have gone astray and are opposing the 
simple faith." 

“Given uniter the bind o| Frophcl Fan Chin Han at Mwelhwem ,oq the 25th Mav 

1932," 

The following information regarding the religion has been furnished hv the 
Assistant Superintendent, Tiddiiti subdivision, Chin Hills district 

“Any household wishing to adopt this religion has to pay Rs. 3 as initial ion fees, 

'Hi is money is not taken by Pan Chin Han but is eaten by the person who converts the 

household. Xo other payment is made. On New Year'* Day, Kuglh.h calendar, a Collection 
is made in Iris churches. This mnnej is spent cm a big feist. Drinking in moderation is not 
observed In' any of Ihc followers, nor is it observed by Pan Chin Hau himself." 

" In the churches are kept cart hem ware pots. iVopte who arc ill go and pray into 

these pots and ask tor divine help. If the person is unable to go as far us the church he may 

do so in his house, or some other person may do =,o on his or her behalf. Tile spirit 
addressed is called ‘Pa Quern.' Tins is the Chin word for 1 God.' During service in the 
church a glass of :« is handed round to those present which is said to be the outward sign of 
thank's to God for the food and drink given." 

" The religion has many n musing parts in it. Til ere are men known as 1 Pa-leik-thas 1 
(policemen), who also go by the name of 1 Kubdom-piis ‘ fmen who feel the pulse). These 
men sport a uniform in the shape of a ret! head dref>s These ‘ Pa-lei k-tl>:is ‘ were in trod need 
into the religion, because as all had characters are said to slum the police, so in the same way 
all evil spirits will shun the sick person, or the society of any person as long as there is a 
‘ Pa-leik-tlia ’ present in his red head dress. No nut is ever said to ' Pel ’ (bite nr cause 
itlness to) any ' lYt leik-tha.' so long as he is in nntform, bat as soon as the * J’a-Ieib-lha ‘ 
removes his red head dress and adorns a white one he is liable to attack at any moment as ihe 
ntit is no respecter of persons who are not in uniform," 

The rti-lc'ik-tba number from 3 to 6 pc‘i village. There are also commissioned 
officers amongst them These men art known as 1 Botair ‘ (meaning an Inspector, Jemadar 
or Snbadar). Whenever a person trills ill the ordinary* policeman is sent for. Should hjs 
prayers and presence cause no relief, the next highest in rank is called in and so on until the 
patient recovers or dies. There are quite ;i number of patients who suffer ill silence until the 
pain they bear becomes unbearable and these men, some verv intelligent, will tell one (hat 
directly they utter the words ‘ Pa-ldfc-tha sain in ’ (call the commissioned officers I their 
disease or the pains would leave them." 

Apparently Pan Chin Hau himself does not favour mit sacrifices but he 
admits that some of his followers still carry them cut According to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Chin Hills district, drinking is not forbidden by the 
Pail Chin flail rules nor is there anything specially laid down in regard to 
drinking to excess. Presumably Pau Chin I lau realises that it is too much to 
expect his followers to give up their former customs entirely. He himself 
drinks and has admitted that he may occasionally get drunk. The Christian 
Mission working in the Chin Hills is the American Baptist Mission and it is 
presumably this liking for alcoholic liquor which prevents them from being 
accepted as Christians. 

Unfortunately, when the census was taken, the Census Superintendent was 
not aware of the existence of this movement and the followers of Pau Chin Hau 
were all recorded in the enumeration schedules as A nimists. The Deputy 
Commissioner of the Chin Hills district has estimated the number of 
followers in his district at 55,700 (26,000 in Tiddim subdivision and 6 700 
in Fa la tu subdivision! but there are also followers on the other side of the 
frontier. 

A copy of the script mentioned by Pau Chin Hau will be found in 
Chapter X. 
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m 
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in each district and natural division at each census since t8£l. 


Hindis. 

Muslim-, 


Chrisiiana 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1WI. 

isyi. 

mi. 

192 L* 

L9H, 

1901 r 

L89L 

1931 

192L 

I9il, 

1901J 

1891. 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 i 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

36 

390 , 

tgQ 

■300 

521 

275 

228 

593 

3SQ 

347 

520 

555 

m 

m ' 

173 

142 

159 

i 421 

403 

564 

soe 

226 

449 

431 

398 


535 1 

m 

205 

m ' 

159 

160 

724 

7J0 

647 

331 

Jf.7 

33* 

227 

293 

248 

>97 

423 

393 

m 

326 

358 

3,519 

3,656 

3,<#>4 

3,533 

J,2n» 

3,768 

1.8! 2 

3.862 

1,831 

1399 

771 

739 

7m 

721 

703 

944 

841 

70J 

494 

1 1141 

3m 

27.1 

250 

189 

1 17^ 
175 

616 

532 

521 

370 

| 155 

i.27a 

1.298 

1,323 

976 


33! 

351 

322 

278 


158 

139 1 

1E1 

{*> 

17K 

1*6 

170 

213 

82 

IDtt 

IIP 

89 

79 

48 

341 

164 

139 

109 

91 

$3$ 

917 

871 

FS3 

m 

225 

2(9 

170 

136 

III 

233 

220 

197 

207 

165 

274 

305 

3(iK 

321 

I3s 

200 

204 

184 

163 

122 

(96 

667 

fj33 

57l 

m3 

119 

122 

124 

sa 

70 

95 

95 

87 

u2 

57 

253 

213 

193 

167 

187 

294 

257 

183 

79 

1 

340 

309 

212 

132 

) 

542 

572 

542 

451 

798 

230 

207 

176 

\ 87 

169 

189 

139 

i 1 i-L 

l 82 ! 

384 

363 

343 

1 220 

675 

5W 

474 


i 

234 

«9S 

(38 

1 

J 

362 

313 

284 

) 

1,495 

555 

513 

405 

193 

188 

225 

214 

lal 

151 

157 

'>87 

938 

944 

978 

425 

44a 

403 

m3 : 

m 

301 

285 

745 

jm 

84 

106 

81 

89 

60 

119 , 

294 

320 

3*W ! 

336 

is# 

1,652 


JJ4Q 

IJ24 

1,219 

JJ7 

110 

10J 


J& 

262 

255 

273 

290 

255 

3.802 

3,625 

3.366 

3,221 

2,862 

6 

11 

11 

15 

n 

35 

32 

32 

24 

18 

304 

224 

196 

217 

262 

10 

7 

5 

7 

8 

54 

34 

37 

(4 ' 

23 

4 m 
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414 

430 

406 

97 

j 85 

45 

58 

50 

1 477 

foa 

049 

844 

584 
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G3» 
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(-00 
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182 
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50 

34 
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84 
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717 
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IS 
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65 
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61 

16 
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15 

m 
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123 

87 

104 
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400 
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32! 
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64 

75 

58 

43 

31 

4 a 

39 

40 

19 

39 

28 

26 

34 

19 
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8 

8 

7 
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55 
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151 
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Subsidiary Table III.— Christians of indigenous and Indian Races. 

NoTt—indigcTHKif races are lime in groups A to Q. Pari t of Imperil Table XVIfl. 



Indigenous liaCt^. 

fucJima Kaccs. 

Uivi^iuti. 

mi. 


fncrcaec 1921—1031. 

1901„ 

1901, 

Increase 1921—1901. 


(921. 





1 

2 

.i 

Absolute, 

4 

Per cent. 

5 

A 

7 

Absolute. 

3 

Per tent. | 

9 

PROVINCE 

263,510 

1 007.760 

00,750 

20 

30.135 

22,602 

7,535 

33 

Butman 

233727 

m.m 

40,111 

27 

29.040 

22.237 

7.653 

34 

Delta 

07 

155.132 

30,055 

J9 

23,566 

17+739 

5,777 

32 

Cn*-l 

2UT0 

13,913 

7,351 

53 

1,172 

1+056 

HO 

U 

Centre 

10, (M 

0,675 

m 

to 

5+055 

3,3 tO 

1,745 

53 

N+irtb 


5,370 

10,776 

IN 

147 

137 

15 

11 

Chin 

zm 

7Sfl 

1,615 

205 

4 

13 i 

~ 12 

- 75 

^nlwr?n 

1 2 P 679 

10.329 

U5G 

13 

3 

4 

- 1 

- 25 

Sh@n 

20,701 

12,027 

0,074 

72 

m 

205 

-lOT 

- 30 


Subsidiary Tahi.f, 1 V,— Religions of Urban ami Rural populations. 


Number per 10,000 q[ Urban porulallap Number per lO.QQQolf Hura] pt<puUi(Miji 
who are who sire 


Njlural I>i\ 3 fiifiai. 

t 

f 

I ® 

2 

"jr! 

I 

3 

X 

4 

c 

t h 

3 

a 

5 

3 

i 
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£ 

1- 

£ 

C 

7 

-3 

3 

i 

1 

9 

= 

c 
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10 

■£V 

a 

ii 
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■u 

jC 

V 

12 

X 

V 

5 

13 

PROVJISTCE 

5 660 

213 

2.033 

1.253 

472 

164 

3.728 

557 

200 

300 

193 

19 

Burmin 

5,872 

107 

2.023 

1.271 

470 

162 

3.992 

249 

213 

342 

193 

5 

Delti 

4.996 

204 

1.634 

1,335 

OKI 

223 

S/J77 

os 

373 

159 

390 

3 

Coasi 

?,+»* 

291 

1.90* 

1*976 

29H 

45 

7,667 

463 

13(1 

1+619 

120 

1 

Centre 

7,624 

137 

969 

393 

234 

77 

0,737 

82 

64 

91 

21 

7 

N Drill 

J.80J 

BI5 

7.613 

1,563 

502 

703 

7,657 

1.70b 

233 

70 

223 

22 

Chin 




— 

... 

5 «,a 

143 

9.625 

94 

8 

126 

4 

Salween 

— 

■■■ 

... 

- 

■■ ■ 


5.991 

4.726 

150 

71 

1.046 

16 

Shun 

5+430 
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0.006 

$ 

335 

516 

254 

8.155 

1,447 

110 

24 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Race. 

136. Enumeration— In Burma the record of race was made in column 
5 of the enumeration schedule. The special instructions that were issued in 
connection with the record of indigenous races and languages have already 
been mentioned in paragraph W of Chapter X. Lists of Indian and Indo- 
Bunnan Races were given on the cover of the enumeration book and instruc¬ 
tions were issued regarding the manner of using these lists. Enumerators were 
particularly warned that the caste must not be entered for Hindus, nor the tribe 
for Muslims. A column, 5 (a), was also provided which had to be filled up for 
Indians and Chinese only, the letter "P ” being entered for those permanently 
resident in Burma and the letter “T" for those only temporarily resident. 

Supplementary instructions were also issued to census officers above the 
rank of enumerator in connection with the record o| race for Indians, Chinese, 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Potttta and persons of mixed races, 

137. Statistical References.-»-Thc main statistical table for race is 
Imperial Table XVII and the arrangement of the table is described in the notes 
on the fly-leaf. Figures for the population of the different race-groups at the 
last four censuses are given in Imperial Table XVIII. Figures for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians are given in Imperial Table XIX. In Provincial Tables II 
and III the populations of townships and towns, respectively, arc classified by 
nice, while in Provincial Table V Indians are classified by religion, race and 
birth-place. Racial classes are classified by age and civil condition in imperial 
Table VII and by age and literacy in Imperial Table XIII, similar figures for 
selected races being given in Imperial Tables VIII and XIV, respectively. In 
Imperial Table XI the working population is classified by race and occupation, 
while in Provincial Table VI male-earners have been classified by race and 
“economic function.' ' Lastly, Christians have been classified by sect and race 
in Provincial Table IV, 

Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of this chapter shows the distribution by 
taco-groups oi the population of each district and natural division, and 
Subsidiary Table III of Chapter X compares the figures for indigenous races 
with those for languages. 

On the racial map at the beginning of this Report the population of each 
district is represented by a rectangle, which is subdivided into smaller rectangles 
of different colours representing the populations of the different race-groups. 

138. The Classification Scheme. —The classification scheme for 
races is the same ns that for languages and is discussed in paragraph <W of 
Chapter X. The accuracy of the statistics for race are discussed in paragraph 
100 of the same chapter. 

139. Omitted Areas. —A list of the areas that were excluded from the 
census operations is 
given in the first 
paragraph of Chapter 
1. An estimate of 
the population of 
some of these omitted 
areas is given in 
marginal tabic 1. 

These estimates were 
compiled by Capt. 

], H. Green, I.A„ in 
consultation with Mr. J. T. O. Barnard, C.B.E., C.I.E., the Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents of Fort Hertz and Sumpra Bum and others who have visited the areas in 
question. These figures may be taken to represent the numbers of speakers of 
Kactiin, Li saw, etc., as well as the numbers of persons belonging to these 
races. The population of East Maiiglun in the Northern Shan States was 
only estimated ; figures for race, religion, etc,, were not obtained since it was not 
actually enumerated. Figures for its estimated population have been included 
in Imperial Tables I and II but not iu any of the other Imperial Tables. 


1 . Ettfttsmtd population of certain area* omitted from thceertfui Operations. 

Aita, 

Total. 

Karla il 

LI saw. 

Maru. 

XunK. 

Tibetan. 

Ttie unenumerated 
part* of Myitkvlna 
dirt net. 

The Triangle 

The Hiiknwiig 

Valley. 

55,160 

40 r (MX3 

14,000 

16,000 

24,000 

13.000 

hum 

7,000 

1,000 

15X100 

9,000 

160 

■ 

*■+ 

no,no | 

| S3,0CW 

m.ooo 

j 3J.000 

| 24,000 

m 
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CHAPTER XU. 


140. Variation in the Population of Race-groups.— Figures 

{or the population of the different race-groups at the last four censuses are given 
in Imperial Table XVIII. The figures in that table I or the years 1 MO 1 anti 1911 
were obtained from Imperial Table Mill of those censuses anti some difficulty 
was experienced in compiling them. In Imperial Table XIII for 1901 the 
races, tribes and castes are classified according to the predominant religion, but 
the figures given for any race, tribe or caste include the figures for all religions, 
A\g., the figures for Karens under u Buddhist and Animist (Indigenous)“ 
include figures for Christians. Similarly the figures for the castes under 
“Hindu'' appear to include figures for Indian Christians and Buddhists; 
figures are also given for Native Christians but these apparently represent 
Indian Christians for whom no tribe or caste was returned, the record for the 
tribe or caste being simply “ Indian " or “ kala.' All the figures in the Hindu 
class have been taken to be Indians (group X) with the exception of the figures 
for Manipuri, which have been included in group C (Kuki-Chin group). In 
the Musahnan class the figures for Arab, Egyptian, Persian and Turk have 
been included in group V. (Other Races), those for Panthay in group R 
(Chinese) and those for Malay tti group j (Malay) ; the remaining figures in this 
class have been included in group X I Indian Races) with the exception of 
8,000 males* and 7,000 females *, representing the Arakan Mahomed a ns, which 
have been included in groupS (Indo-Rumian Races). For the t911 figures 
10,000 males* and 9,000 females* were taken to represent the Arakan 
Mahomcdans and included in group S (Indo-Bumum Races), Also, since the 
figures for Manipuri in the 191 i table do not apparently include all the Kathfe, 
3,000 of each sex were subtracted from the figures for Indians, and included 
in the figures for group C (Kuki-Chin group), in addition to the figures for 
Manipuri. 

The Sikhs and Jains at the 1901 and 191J censuses were all taken to be 
Indians. There were also 394 Animists, 1,560 Buddhists and 938 Christians 
at the 1901 census and 452 Christians at the 1911 census for whom no race was 
returned but by considering the figures for each district the numbers falling in 
the different racial groups were estimated with a considerable degree of 
accuracy, e.g., the 719 Buddhists who were enumerated in Magwe in l‘K)] were 
included in the figures of the Burma group. 

Figures for the proportion of the population belonging to the different 

race-groups sic given 
in marginal table 2. 
These figures have been 
worked out from 
Imperial Table XVII I.t 
It will be noticed that 
the proportion belong¬ 
ing to tlie Burma group 
has fallen since 1921 
from 6,589 to 6,573 per 
10,000. This is due to 
the reduction in the 
numbers of Lash is and 
Mams. Marginal table 
3 of Chapter X shows 
that the proportion 
belonging to the 
Burmese and closely 
related races, namely 
649 per thousand, is 
only slightly less than 
it was in 1921, while the proportion belonging to other indigenous races 


2. \ umber of persona betaiginji im each ftfe-gruap r^ F 10+000 of the 

tiH+il pifulaiion. 



1931. 

1931. 

1911. 

1901, 

A,—Burma Group 

f-h.573 



6,1405 

B.—Group JB1 

(A 

SK 

SO 

47 

C—tt-ulii-CliLa Gftw|> 

23B 

?25 

259 

214 

D.-Naga Gpklp 

3 


i 

l 

tS..—K^uziiiti Group 

105 

in 

134 

62 

F.— Sak < Liil k Group 

35 

3S 

11 

39 

G,—Mishini Group 



■ a* 


H,—||rq Group 

9 

i 1 

2 

12 

L—'la? Grorip 

70S 

772 j 

m 

H30 

J P - Malay Group 

6 

5 

s 

5 

K,— Mi di Grotiip 

230 

243 

265 

511 ! 

L.—Pat&jmg-Wn Group 

120 

m 

145 

B4 

31—Kbad Group 





X,™ Karen Group 

934 

926 

907 

K73 

U-“-Man Group 

1 


l , 


It- Chinese Gmup 

132 

115 

101 ; 

i*6 

S.—ludo-Bumian Flioes 

124 

OS 

03 1 

34 

1 X.— Indian Race* 

m$ 


6J5 1 

5H4 

V. —European, etc. 

21 

- 19 

20 

IS 

v^.-Olkr 

2 

2 

I 

1 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

jn,<300 


TTh^sl .ltc lllr wliith Mfete u^d by Mr. Grantham in his ttLim.ilk: of Ihu InrJinn population iic i 

IWA^raph 16? oE tin.- 1921 L'ttisus Report , 5lr. Granthjlm'a t<j the Indian pupttlaimn m 1901 is ]ui\v- 

Kt>KHii 3 and 16 thonmd shau the one dven in Imperial Table Will for 1931 
?l L “US®? kilned fmro the figure* Eor reliukmi and he tmtk the number o( lncKis.ii 
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hits fallen from 260 to 253 per 1,000. Thus the Burmese and the closely related 
races have been able almost to maintain their proportion in spite of the immigra¬ 
tion of Indians and Chinese ; they have done this by absorption of other indigen¬ 
ous races. I ml iIs connection the reduction in the proportion of persons belonging 
to the Tit! and Mon groups from 850 and 311 per 10,000, respectively, in 1901 
to 708 and 230, respectively, in 1931 is very striking. Karens, on the other 
hand, have been able to increase their proportion from 873 in 1901 to 934 in 
1931. The reduction in the proportion of persons in the Tat group does not 
mean, of course, that they are not increasing at ail but that they are not 
increasing as fast as the other races. During the Iasi decade they have 
increased by only 2 per cent. This is partly due to the slow rate of natural 
increase—Lhe reason for which Is not apparent—and partly to their absorption 
by the Burmese in areas in which they come into contact Absorption by the 
Burmese is also responsible for the reduction in the proportion of persons 
belonging to the Mon group. The* Karens are exclusive and there is at present 
no likelihood of their being absorbed by the Burmese. It must be borne in 
mind in comparing the figures in marginal table 2 that they do not cover the 
same area and that the extensions of the census limits have been to areas mainly 
occupied by indigenous races other than Burmese. The big increases for the 
Chinese, Palau ng-Wa and Kuki-Chin groups in 1911 are due to the extensions 
of the census in 1911 to areas containing large numbers of these races. In 1921 
a large proportion of the Kachin Hiil Tracts in the Myitkyina district was 
enumerated for the first time and die reduction in the proportion of Kachins in 
1921 is due to many of the Atsis, Lash is and Mams having been wrongly 
recorded as Kuchins in 1911. The increases for the Kuki-Chin and Naga 
groups In 1931 are also mainly due to extensions of the census areas. The 
reduction in the proportion of persons in the Palaung-Wa group in 1921 as 
compared with 1911 is probably due to absorption of the Palau ngs by the Slums, 
particularly in the Southern Shan States. In 1911 many of the Kadus appear 
to have been returned as Slums or Burmese and this is presumably the reason 
for the low proportion for the Sak group in that year. During the last thirty 
yean; the proportion of persons belonging to non-indigenous races has increased 
considerably ; the proportion of Chinese has increased from 60 to 132 per 
10,000 and the proportion of Indians from 584 to 695 per 10,000. Persons 
belonging t-» Indo-Bttrman races are mainly Zcrbadis ; according to the figures 
there has been a considerable increase since 1901, but the figures for 1901 and 
1911 censuses are not reliable (sec paragraph 143). 

Figures for the indigenous races and race-groups have already been 
discussed in Chapter X and the remainder of this chapter will therefore be 
confined to a discussion of the figures for the non-indigenous races. 

141. Indians.—The number of Indians has increased from 881,357 in 
1921 to 1,017,825 in 193], i,e. t by 136,468 or .15*5 percent. In paragraph 16 
of Chapter I it is pointed out that many Arakan M a homed an s in the Akyab 
district returned themselves as Indians at the 1921 census. The number may 
be roughly estimated at between 10,000 and 15,000, in which case the 
increase in the Indian population would be in the neighbourhood of 17 percent. 
Outside Akyab district the number of Indians has increased from 679,970 to 
806,835, which is an increase of 126,865 or 18*7 per cent. This is considerably 
larger than tine rate of increase of the indigenous population. 

The increase in the number of Indians is entirely due to migration. One 
of the most important characteristics of the Indian population in Burma is the 
sex disparity, only 27'9 per cent of the total number of Indians being females. 
Thero has been a slight increase during the last thirty years, the percentage in 
1901 K ing 25'8. One cf the results of this sex disparity is that the deaths 
among Lhe Indian population exceed the births, and the actual increase in the 
Indian population ts therefore the result of the increase due to migration and the 
decrease due to the excess of deaths over births. Unfortunately reliable birth 
and death rales art ubt available for Indians, nor is it possible to estimate at all 
accurately the increase in the Indian population due to migration. In para¬ 
graph 14 of Chapter I the increase in the total population of Burma during 
1921—31 due to migration has been estimated at 342,000. The increase in the 
Indian population due to migration maybe roughly estimated at between 250,000 
and 300,000 and it follows that the average annual excess of deaths over births 
among the Indian population during 1021-—31 would probably be between 15,000 
and 20,000. These figures are, of course, very rough since reliable figures for 
29 
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birth and death Kites or for migration are not available, but they give one an 
idea of the relative importance of the factors on which the variation in the Indian 
population depends. If there was no migration the Indian population would 
fell and the sex disparity would be gradually reduced. 

Marginal table 3 shows that the rates of increase of the Indian population 

vary considerably in 
dirierent parts of the 
province; in the 
Burrnan natural divi¬ 
sion they vary from 
2'4 per cent in the 
Tennsserim portion of 
the Coast subdivision 
to 33'1 per cent in the 
North subdivision. In 
the Delta subdivision, 
Rangoon, Insein, Pya- 
p6n and Mvaungmya 
have had the greatest 
actual increases, namely 
24, 12, 10 and 8 thou¬ 
sand, respectively, 
while the greatest per¬ 
centage increases are 
shown by Pyapon (39 
per cent), Mvaungmya (39) and Insein (38) ; in Pegu district the increase was 


3. Indians in 1921 .nid 1931 by nsihira] dfvktoni. 
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less than one per cent. 

The Indians in the Arakan portion of the Coast subdivision are largely 
confined to the Akvab district and the variation in the Indian population of that 
district is discussed in paragraph 16 of Chapter I ; as explained above the 
figures given for this subdivision in marginal table 3 are not reliable. 

The small increase shown for the Tenasserim portion of the Coast subdivi¬ 
sion is due to the fact that there has been a small decrease in the Indian 
population of Amherst district, due perhaps to the reduced demand for labour 
or to the replacement of Indian labour by labour of indigenous races ; the other 
two districts, Tavov and Mergui, show appreciable increases in the Indian 
population. 

In the Centre subdivision, Mandalay, Magwe and Promt have had the 
greatest absolute increases, namely 8, 6 anti 3 thousand, respectively ; with the 
exception of Thayctmyo which shows an increase of only 8 per cent, all the 
districts in the Centre subdivision show large percentage increases in the Indian 
population varying from 18 per cent in the Lower Chindwin to 59 per cent in 
Magwe. 

fn the North subdivision there has been a decrease in the Indian population 
of Bhamo district but very large increases in the other three districts; in the 
combined Myilkyina and Kntha districts Indians have increased by 6,900 or 41 
per cent and in the Upper Chindwin by 1,637 or 44 per cent. 

The increase in the number of Indians in the Salween division is presum¬ 
ably connected with the mining activities in Bawlake Shite ; in Salween district 
there has been a decrease in the Indian population. 

It is in die Shan States that the greatest rates of increase are shown, the 
Indian population of the Northern Shan States having been more than doubled. 
Many of the Indians who cotiie to the Shan States are Gurkhas ; in the Northern 
Shan States 8,203 Gurkhas were enumerated, representing 39 per cent of the 
total Indian population, the number in the Southern Shan States being 5,035 or 
44 per cent of the Indian population. There has also been a much larger 
number of Indians employed ai the works of the Burma Corporation than in 
1921. 


The distribution of Indians in the province is shown very clearly on die 
Racial Map at the beginning of this Report. It will be noticed that they 
are largely concentrated in the Delta, Coast and Centre subdivisions, which 
together contain 93 per cent of the total number of Indians. Subsidiary 
Table I shows that it) the Delta subdivision 10 per cent of the total 
population is Indian. Rangoon is largely responsible for this high percentage 
since 53 per cent of the population of Rangoon belong to Indian races. 
Similarly, the high percentage of Indians in the Coast subdivision is mainly due 
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to the inclusion of Akyab district, in which one-third of the population is 
Indian. Rangoon and 
Akyab together contain 
42 per cent of the total 
number of Indians in 
the province. Marginal 
table 4 gives figures for 
the districts in which at 
least 4 per cent of the 
population belong to 
Indian races. All, with 
the exception of Mandalay 
and Mvitkyina, are in 
Lower Burma. Many of 
them are in the Delta and 
are con nccted with 
Rangoon either by river 
or rail. Large numbers 
of Gurkhas have settled 
down in Mvitk vina 

■/ -f 

district and there is also a 
considerable number of 
Indians among the 
military police stationed there ; these appear to be the main reasons for the high 
percentage of Indians in that district. If the whole of Mvitkyina district had 
been enumerated the percentage would have been much smaller. The percent¬ 
age of Indians in the whole province is 6'95 but if Akyab district is excluded 
the percentage is reduced to 5*76 ; the percentage in Divisional Burma, 
excluding Akyab district, is 6‘20, 

Indians are classified by race in marginal table 5. It will be noticed that 
the six races shown in 
this table together make 
up 85 per cent of the 
total number of Indians. 

Seventy-four per cent 
of the Chiltagonians 
(64 per cent of the 
males and 92 per cent 
of the females) were 
enumerated in Akyab 
district. Figures for 
these six races, classi¬ 
fied by religion and 
birth-place (whether 
bom in Burma or out¬ 
side Burma) are given 
for selected districts in Provincial Table V. 

Indians are classified by religion in marginal table 6. Ninety-five per cent 
of the Indians are 
Hindus or Muslims, 56 
per cent being Hindus 
and 39 percent, Mus¬ 
lims ; 3 per cent are 
Christians, and the 
remainder are mostly 
Buddhists and Sikhs. 

If Akyab district is 
excluded 68 per cent 
are Hindus, 25 per 
cent are Muslims, 
and 4 per cent are 
Christians. 

Figures for Indian immigrants, Le. t Indians bom outside Burma are 
discussed in paragraph 33 of Chapter III. The proportion of the Indian 
population enumerated in towns vs dealt with in paragraph 25 of Chapter fl 
and the sex-ratio of Indians in towns, in paragraph 26 of the same chapter! 
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The occupations of Indians and the pari they ptay in the economic life of the 
province are treated in paragraphs 80 ,ind"8l of Chapter VIII. 

In the enumeration s< iicdules Indians were recorded as pernianently or 
temporarily resident in Burma but the figures for these two classes were not 
compiled, partly owing to the financial stringency and partly because the 
figures were unreliable ; a large proportion of the Indians had evidently 
suspected an ulterior motive and many who were only temporarily resident 
returned themselves as permanently resident. 


142. Indian Races.—At the 1891, 1901 and 1911 censuses in Burma 
Hindus were classified according to their caste and Muslims according to their 
tribe. The results were so unsatisfactory that in 1921 this was abandoned and 
Indians were classified according to what was called their H race , The results 
were much mure satisfactory and the same classification lias therefore been 
used for the 1931 Census. The 38 races tor which figures have been compiled 
are given in Part t of Imperial Table XVII. This classification would, of 
course, be ridiculous for India : for one tiling many of the names, <\g. p Chulia, 
N ursapuri and Kaka would not be understood. But it is very suitable for 
Burma since the names used arc those by which Indians are known here. 

The meanings of some of the names will probably be readily understood 
hut there are others which nerd some explanation. Many of them appear to 
have been derived from the places in India front which the persons originally 
came. Chuhas eoine from Madias Presidency and they speak Tamil : practi¬ 
cally allot them are Muslims, According to the Census Superintendent of 
Madras the name may be a corruption of the word (< Chola " which is the old 
Tamil name for the tract in which these people are mostly found. Tamil 
Muslims in Burma are sometimes called Lubbay, Ravuthar or Mari car. These 
names are known in Madras and the following information lias been furnished 
by the Census Superintendent of that province 

“The Labbais are found chklty in Tanjore and Madura, but are present in most 
districts in the centre and south of the presidency. The origin < t the Labbsus b oubliiit. 
in the beginning there was ;u> with the MappiUus, a certain mixture of foreign blood but 
where this came from is far fr in dear. Tipu Sultan’s invasions ensiled many of them ■ ut if 
ordinary' Hindus and the origin of the «rest,bulk of the community is simply that of the 
Hindus around diem. The (act tint their normal house speech is Tamil illustrates this ; so too 
Ihc resemblance of several customs <o those of their Hindu neighbours. They arc however 
orthodox Musalmaris. Most of them in tliis presidency are traders and betel vine urowers. 
Many are lisheimen, boa men, etc., and some are engaged in weaving corah mats and l there 
in diving at the pearl and chunk fisheries of the tiulf of Mannar. 

Kavudar is a litlt- or rather appellation used bv I.uhbais and com reeled tribes. There 
is some doubt about Marakkavar (Marieiir) but probably they are a distinct sept of similar 
origin io the Labbais, found in rather a more restricted area. The name is derived fr< m the 
Arabic for a boat and to tins day they remain predominantly connected w uh the sea. 

Maiaktayars usually consider themselves superior to Labbais and inter-marriage is not 
common. Both attach importance to the use of the Arabic character for educational an.' 
religious purposes and honks where Tamil is printed in that character are of iset|u. nl occur¬ 
rence Tlnir Tamil vocabulary has to some extern been modified b\ Arabic additions : this 
is mure .apparent among the Marakkayars than the Labbais.” 


As in 1921, enumerators were instructed to enter Chulia in the eu tun ora¬ 
tion schedules if Ivubbay, Ravuthar and Maricar were returned ; the figures for 
these three races are therefore included in the figures for Chulias. The number 
of Chulias recorded in 1931 was 31,992 (23,269 males and 8,723 females) and 
all but 228 were Muslims. n addition there were 2,252 Muslims who returned 
their race as Tamil. The word Chulia does not appear in the Census Tables 
for 1921 although It must have been recorded in the enumeration schedules ; 
Hie Chulias have evidently been classified as Tamils since the number of Tamil 
Muslims is given as 28,524. The Chulias in Burma are mostly shop-keepers 
EiiitJ about 82 per cent were enumerated in the Delta subdivision ; Rangoon 
alone contains 10,662 or one-third of ihc total number in the province, Amherst 
coining next with 2,883 or 9 per cent Chetties are Tamils and have been 
classified accordingly. 

Hie Kakas, Moplahs or Mappilas speak Malayalam ; thev also come 1mm 
the Madras Presidency and are practically all Muslims. The Census 
Superintendent of Madras lias furnished the following information about them :— 

,, , . Thc , MappillM (Moplahs) are confined to the West Coast, chiefly to the districts of 
Malabar and South kanam Hie first Mappillas dcscciided frtm Arab sailors wini married 
wifmea of the country hut the great majority of the Manillas of tr -day have uexi n „ 
admixture of foreign blood ; I hey .ire simply oiitcaste Cherumans who have turned to Islam 
11 tey speak Malayah 1 1 tL 
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The nersctfis recorded as Malabaris also come from the Malabar district of 
Madras and speak Malayalam ; the number recorded was 3,20a. which included 
2 376 Hindus, 371 Muslims and 206 Christians, I he Malaban Muslims are 
presumably the same as the Kakas, The Kakas and Malabari Muslims m 1931 
numbered 10,012, compared with 5,438 in 1921. the kakas, hkc die Llmhas, 
are shop-keepers (usually eatables and anted waters) aud they have spread 
to practically every district in the province ; in Rangoon the number enumera¬ 
Nursapuris or Narsapuris (the latter is probably the correct spelling) 
speak Telugu and they are mostly Muslims, The name appears to have been 
derived from ihe name of a taluk called Narsapur in the West Goelaviri district 
in Madras. The persons originally called Narsapuris presumably came from 
this taluk but the name appears now to be applied to persons who come from 
tile same neighbourhood. The total number of Narsapuris recorded was 5,0+9, 
which included 4,284 Muslims and 669 Christians ; most uf the Christians were 
enumerated in Fyapin district. There were also 1,459 Muslims who returned 
their race as Telugu. Telugus are sometimes called CoringhlS ; this name 
appears to hi: derived front the name of a seaport in Madras Presidency irom 
which they originally sailed lor Burma, Deccanis come from the Deccan ; 
tlicy too are Muslims and they usually speak Hindustani. The number 

recorded was only 1,190. r 

Maimons (Meraons), Khojas and Borahs are Muslims and come mainly 
from Gujarat. An interesting account of the Khojas and Munions will be found 
on pages 445 and 451, respectively, of die Barixla Census Report ior 1931. 
Surat is come from the Surat district of Bombay and they too are Muslims. 
Gujaratis come from Gujarat, the total number recorded being 6,469 ; Hindus 
numbered 4,981, Muslims 990 and Jains 461. The Sindhis come from Smd ; 
most of those recorded were Hindus. _ . 

The Konkani come from the Konkau coast of the Bombay 1 residency, 
while Goanese come from Goa on the same coast. Separate figures have been 
given for Goanese and Konkani but in Imperial Table XV figures tor speakers 
oj Goanese have been included in the figures for speakers of Konkani smee 
Goanese is understood to be a dialect of Konkani. . 

The Kimitiuiiis arc people from the three districts ol AlmorE, Naim I aland 
Gurbwai in the Kuimiun division of the 1 Inited Provinces ; there is probably 
Verv little, if any, difference between tlie Kumaimis and Garhwalis but they 
have been tabulated separately, in case tile re is any difference. Speaker? ol 
Kumauni and Garhwali have, however, been included in the speakers of 

Central Pahari, , ,, , . . , . , . 

The cloth-selling money lenders known as Kabulis have been included m 

the figures for Pathans. , 

The Gurkhas come from Nepal. They have increased from 22, 2M m 1921 
to 39,532 in 1931, Lc. by 17,281 or 78 per cent. One-third were enumerated 
in the Shan States (8,203 in the Northern Shan Status and 5,035 in the 
Southern Shan States), and one-third in Myitkyina and Katha (10,085 in 
Myitkyina and 3,125 in Rath a); die remainder were scattered, the only otlier 
district containing a large number being Mandalay (3,377). 

Chitiagonians come from the Chittagong district of Bengal. It might be 
argued that the figures for Chittagonian s- should be included in those for 
Bengalis, but there is no harm done in giving separate figures for them. There 
is, of course, a curtain amount of overlapping. This is evident from die fact 
that the Bengalis have dropped from 77,988 to 65,211 since 1921 white the 
ChiUagonians have increased from 206,388 to 252,152 ; the combined figures 
show an increase of 32,987 or li'6 per cent. According to the instructions 
issued at the 1921 census, the words Kau taic, Santa, Babuji and Magh were 
given as alternative names for Chittagonian, and if any of these alternative 
names were returned, enumerators were required to enter the word Chittagonian 
in the enumeration schedules. The same instructions were issued at the 1931 
census, It would, however, have been better if Maghs had been separately 
recorded. In Burma the word 3/ag/i is usually applied to the Buddhist cooks 
w ho come from Chittagong and they are also called Barua or Babuji . On the 
other hand in Bengal the word is usually applied to the Arakanesu. The 

Census Superintendent of Bengal has furnished the following information 
about them :— 

" You 11 ill find 'edits ahoul llu- Maghs in Risky, Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Part II. 
1 have tabulated no details ■ >i them because ihe name is. used l>y two ilistinct peoples '«) ihe 
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ti flics Originating in Arakin and (6) the ChittagonLm Buddhist Bengalis. Those whom von 
uic .ire w, since they call themselves Bar mi. The derivation of the name is not certainly 
known and the origin of the jieople voo are dealing with is uncertain. They are said to be 



m M vr *i i i , - --—.etymology for their name (from 

W.ifsa or Magaclhid and sin explanation of the names which thev have claimed in place of 
“ d Kajbmigs/ii i = o{ the royal lincagej. Rajbangshi however is a name 
claimed b> many castes descended from the tribes which at one time or another had or are 
assumed to h;ive bad any sort of kingdom ' in any part of the province, and is not recognised 
ns a tkhrnte caste name for them. There are Buddhists in the Chit 1 agon g Hill Tracts who 

uSiii WT Bu - nna > l f* the '**«' Maghs) bnt 1 think you are safe in saying that nil 
Buddhist Ujittngonians in Burma are Hughs {«, Sanaa or Bhuiya Maghs) particiilarlv if they 
spcjilt Bengali and certainly such as cooks.” ' 

i he * w ? rd rdtrrcd to aboVti was recorded in the Akvab district 

Ant tlic Antktin Hill tracts in 1901 but not at later censuses in Burma. 

c „i H tu ■ ’ fomie rl>' Hon0rai y Archeological Officer of Arakan, has 
sent me the following regarding the derivation of the word Magh — 

It is quite certain the word originated in Eastern Bengal about the beginning of the 

■« f»r U.o tm lime lo «,, Altaic Jo llwl 

,V i ?i ^ L m , * ie 1 Bot,|clan Library written bv a contemporary- hislr tim 
Shub udochn 1 alifili, throws a tiood of illuminating light on the subject. He states that in the 

^ hiS to\eUle’1n^l e^n t0 * e . ^ influence exerted by the Portuguese who had been 
„ - v . 1 c » u, dry in large numbers, piracy became I he normal < ccutxuidn of 

lie Arakncse in Eastern Bengal. They infested the Inland waterways md ,»i 

jWTorised the riverine villages by pillage and plunder and carried off hundreds of people at i 
tmie for ^bsetjnent sale as slaves in neighbouring countries. They were somucK L hi- 
tht inhabitants of those parls that they called the Arakanese pirates f ' Magh," an abbreviation 
of a w-ord meaning a despicable dog. 1 The word therefore was or igiimlly ;i cciil«nntuQus 

district as V ,me /k™!' 6 w app1ieti io the Aiakanese both in the Chittagong 

distnu m ueil as in Arakan. ( SukIics in India’ Kark;mj ,r 

4243^117°t S/ tt v ag ° ,1 . iai i “? Bc,lgaIi Buddhists enumerated was 
,_4. (3,31/ males and 926 females) and it is interesting to note that there is 

Kangoon LhlttaS ° ng BuddhiSt Association in Burma, with headquarters in 
KawtJ '^— 50 ' lldc ^ cd ^ ^ an Shwe Bu for the following derivation of 

„ . Tht ‘ w< J d ' Kh\^1aw originated in Lower Burma. All C&ftfegoiiian BenuaJi-i were 
I it l™’ 1 by ^ ^ l,rnieSC f penr]l -* > st in «^rioon, birr, elsewhere. 1 1 is vrrv modern 

-a - 

143. Indo-Burman Races.-Thr Indo-Burman races include the 

the Zcrbadis, the Arakan Mahomedans, 
the Arakan Kamans and the Mvediis 
The number of persons bdonghjg to 
these races has increased by 56,904 or 
45 per cent. It is pointed out in 
paragraph 141 that in 1921 a number of 
Amkaii Mahomedans in the Akyab 
district—estimated at between 10,000 
and f 3,000-—returned themselves as 
Indians. The increase is therefore 

1 lie Aittban Mahomedans an mostly found^in^the^AkvdT.[r! I*1 Ir m f' 

1*4* number'U'feuLtvu''"S 

«*ohaJia^d cwSAfT^S* £££?£ sss 

1V3I was 51,61^, which is more than double the number in io?i , 

’"t,\ . Vv i ir hr "* <“?* Iiwa* l'«n bmra eSSl abolc ' *"** 
i lie Arakiin K.m ans have inereased from 2 1KO in 7 /o/ , 

confined to the Akvab and KV, 2 ^ f) :i,,d ^re practicalh 

attempt see the Moghul throne. After the 
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formed into a royal bodyguard of archers, and hence received their 
name. Their features arc Indian, but their language, dress and manners are 
Arakanese.’' 

The Myedus are descendants of Indian Muslims who came over to Burma 
from northern India in the time of Alaungpaya (see paragraph 15S of the 1921 
Census Report). They have increased from 4,991 to 5,160 since 1921 and are 
practically confined to the Shwebo district. 

The Zerbadis have increased from 94,316 in 1921 to 122,705 in 1931, r.e., 
by 28,389 or 30 per cent. In 1891, 1901 and 1911, the tribal designations tarere 
recorded in the enumeration schedules for Muslims and not the race, as at the 
1921 and 1931 censuses. The figures for Zerbad is for the 1911 and previous 
Censuses are therefore not reliable. According to the 1921 Census Report 
Zerbad i was a newish word in 1891, at which census only 24 Zerbad is 
were recorded ; in 1901 the number recorded was 20,423 and this was 
raised to 59,729 in 1911. The word Zerbadi is applied to the offspring of 
marriages between Indian Muslims and Burmese women. Objection has often 
been raised against the use of the word Zerbadi, but no satisfactory substitute 
has been suggested. The majority of the Zerbadis are Muslims and the Zerbadi 
Muslims prefer to be known as Bunn a Moslems. The term Burma Moslem is 
not, however, a satisfactory' substitute for Zerbadi since some of the Zerbadis 
are Buddhists or Christians, There has now been in existence for several years 
a society called the Burma Moslem Society, This society is an active body and 
in order to safeguard the interests of Muslims in the province are apparently 
desirous of amalgamating all Muslims who are permanently resident in Burma 
and it would extend the term 11 Burma Moslem " to include all such Muslims. 
A leaflet was actually issued by this society instructing all Muslims 
permanently resident in Burma to return themselves at the census as Burma 
Muslims, This was stopped at once and a Press Communique was also issued 
explaining that the instructions for the census did not provide for any entry 
such as '* Burma Muslims," As far as is known no harm was done by the issue 
of the leaflet. 

The large increase in the number of Zerbadis is partly due to the growth 
of racial consciousness, partly to better enumeration (it is probable that some of 
the Burmese Mahometans recorded in 1921 were actually Zerhadis) and partly 
to the inter-marriage of Indian Muslims with Burmese women ; in some cases 
the offspring of such marriages adopt the race of the father, and in other cases 
that (of the mother, but as a rule they call themselves Zerbadis. 

144. Chinese Races.— Figures for Chinese races are given in marginal 
table 8. Yunnan ese 

Muslims are usually 
called Pa nth ays. They 
show a reduction in 
number. Most of them 
were enumerated in the 
Southern Shan States 
(438), Northern Shan 
States (125), Katha 
(241), Myitkyina (53) 
and Rangoon (67) ; the 
remainder were scatter¬ 
ed, Yunnanese other 
than Pa nt hays have 
increased by 15 per cent. Eighty-seven per cent of them (58,187) were 
enumerated in the Northern Shan States ; most of the remainder were recorded 
in the Southern Shan States (1,026), and the districts of Myitkyina (2,270), 
Bhamo (2,116), Katha 11,431), Mandalay (549), Shwebo (213) and Rangoon 
(136). 

Chinese other than Yflnnanese are mostly Cantonese and Fukienese and 
they have increased by 36,075 or 40 per cent This increase is largely, if not 
entirely, due to migration, since slightly less than one-third of these Chinese are 
females. Sixty-eight per cent of the Chinese other than Yflnnanese were 
enumerated in the Delta subdivision ; most of the remainder were enumerated 
in the Tenasserim portion of the Coast subdivision (15 per cent) and in the 
Centre subdivision (9 per cent). The numbers of Cantonese and Fukienese 
recorded were 33,990 and 50,038, respectively, but it is probable that most of 
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tin; ** Other and unspecified Chinese ", amounting to 41,875, were Cantonese 
or Fukienese, In the enumeration schedules Chinese were recorded as 
permanently or temporarily resident in Burma but owing to the financial 
stringency the figures were not compiled. 

The Chinese population of each natural division is classified by birth-place 
in paragraph 34 of Chapter III. The proportion of the Chinese population 
enumerated in towns is dealt with in paragraph 25 of Chapter ll and the 
sex-ratio of Chinese in towns, in paragraph 26 of the same chapter. The 
occupations of Chinese are discussed in [paragraphs 80 and hi of Chapter VIII. 

145. Europeans and Anglo-Indians. —-The following instructions 
regarding the enumeration of Europeans and Anglo-Indians were issued to all 
census officers above the rank of enumerator :— 

*' If a person says he i* a European ask him whu kind of European, whether Angle - 
Indian, French, Italian, etc. Pi not write Eurj/hUin IF a pers n says liis race is British ask 
whether lie is English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh or AagJ -Indian : d- not write British. For the 
purpose of the Census an Anglo-Indian in ;i person whr is partly of European and partly of 
Burmese or lad tan descent. Americans, Armenians and Europeans who are not of British 
birth, such as French men, Italians, elc., should be asked if they are naturalised British subjects, 
and if so the words ‘ British subteet ’ should be added after the entry for race.” 

The figures for Europeans and Anglo-Indians arc given in Imperial 
Table XIX. The total number of Europeans recorded was 11,651 and of these 
10,627 or 91 per cent, were British subjects (9,998 belonged to races of the 
British Empire) and 1,024, or 9 per cent, were foreign subjects. 

Figures for the last three censuses an given in Table 9 below. It will be 
noticed that there were 13,443 Europeans in 1911,8,665 in 1921 and 11,651 


9. European* arts! allsLd tjic^ [including Armenian*! and 
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I0 ( 024 
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19,200 
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3,067 
ft, 230 
9.316 

>4,519 

2M53 

30,851 

ievCK.3 

14,750 

17,769 

10,595 

13,082 


in 193!. Mr. Morgan Webb in paragraph 83 of the 1911 Census Report 
pointed out that it was probable that many Anglo-Indians had returned them¬ 
selves as Europeans at that census. This is the reason for the very' large increase 
in the number of Anglo-Indians and the very large decrease in the number of 
Europeans in 1921. Mr. Grantham also states in paragraph 162 of the 1921 
Report that about 500 persons who were recorded as Europeans were classified 
as Anglo-Indians. The small number of Europeans in 1921 may also b L partly 
attributed to the war. Many European Assistants of firms left the country 
during lhe war and it was not till afte r the census had been taken that they 
returned in appreciable numbers. It is significant that while male European's 
and Anglo-Indians decreased from 16,063 in 1911 to 14,758 in 1921, the females 
increased from 8,486 to 10,595. Since 1921, Europeans have increased by 2,986 
or 34 per cent (males by 25 per cent and females bv 60 percent). This may be 
partly due to the more settled conditions which have prevailed since the war. 
Anglo-Indians have increased by 2,512 or J5 per cent. There is no doubt that 
the very large increase in the number of Europeans since 1921 is due to a bigger 
proportion of Anglo-Indians having been classified as Europeans in 1931. than 
in 1921. This can be seen from a consideration of the figures for birth-place. 
Of the 11,651 persons recorded as Europeans only 7,589 were bom in Europe, 
America and Australia ; 3,851 were born in India (including Burma) and the 
remaining 211 in other Asiatic countries and Africa. Practically all those bom 
in Europe, America and Australia would be Europeans ; of those bom in India 
some would be Europeans (many would be young children) hut the bulk of 
them would be Anglo-Indians. The number oi Anglo-Indians who returned 
themselves as Europeans at the l 1J 3l census would appear therefore to be 
between 3,000 and 4,000. This is very much larger than the corresponding 
number at the 1921 census (see paragraph 162 of the 1921 Census Report). If 
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figures for Europeans anti Anglo-Indians arc combined the increase since 1921 
is 5,498 or 217 per cent. This is very much larger than the increase during 
the previous decade which was only 3*3 per cent; the increase since 1911 is 
257 per cent. 

Many of the persons who return themselves as Portuguese are not true 
Portuguese and the following rules which are the same as those adopted at the 
last census, were observed in classifying them : (i) domestic servants and ships’ 
stewards and speakers of Kan arose or Goanese were treated as Goanese ; 

(ii) speakers of English or Burmese were treated as Anglo-Indians ; and 

(iii) speakers of Portuguese were treated as Portuguese if born in Portugal or 
Gape Verde and as Goa-Portuguese (which is a race in group Z) if born in Goa 
or other parts of India. 
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Subsidiary Table l.—Distribution by Race groups of the population of each 

district mid natural division. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Burma Linguistic Map.t 


The total population of each district Is reprinted On die Linguistic Map fet the beginning 
of Chapter X by a rectangle i on the scale of 500*000 persons to a square inch. The scale of 
the imp is 50 miles to the inch- The original statistics on which this map ts based are given 
in Part IE of Imperial Table XV and for the purposes of that table selected indigenous 
languages were formed into five classes (see Xote 8 on page 219 of the Tables Volume), The 
Eaiigitagc recorded at the census was the mother tongue and the total number of persons who 
returned a mother tongue in One of these classes is represented bv a strip of the rectangle 
drawn parallel to the base. These live classes are distinguished on the map by different kinds 
of hatching. Where the number of persons in one of these classes is numerically too small to 
be shown on the map, its figures are included tn those for the remainder class 1 Others"; in 
some districts the class "" Others M is itself too small to be shown on the map. The proportion 
speaking subsidiary languages in these classes lias been shown hy superimposing the appropriate 
hatching of the required length ; in many cases the proportion is too small to be shown on the 
map. Only subsidiary languages belonging to the live classes of indigenous languages have been 
taken into account and no subsidiary languages have been shown for the remainder class 
H Others" The figures represented on the map are given in the Schedule below. 


Schedule far Linguistic Map. 
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t Copies of the Racial and Linguistic Maps can be obtained from the ktiperintcndcnt d Government Printing 
and Stationery, Rangoon, The price oi each, together with the connected AppemEia, is Re, l per copy. 
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Schedule for Linguistic Map —contd. 
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Languages of the Burma 
Group. 

■+ 

*■ ■ j 

■ H I 

728 

frif 

Myaungmya ... 

All Languages 

444 P 7B4 

100 


■+s 


Language 0 f *h c Burma 
Group. 

Languages of the Karen 
Group. 

Others 

292 T 99fl 

1 17,242 

34,552 

659 

264 

78 

■ *« 

Languages of the Burma 

Group. 

*■* 

831 

Mflubin 

All Languages 

37LM9 

100 

■ 



Languages of the Burma 
Group. 

Languages of the Karen 
Group. 

°th*ra 

240,394 

113,476 

17,639 

647 

30*5 

47 

i*sfe 

Languages Of the Burma 
Group, 

BIV 

9CT4 

*»# 

Fyapon 

All Languages 

334,158 

m 

! M 



Languages of the Burma [ 
Group. 

Language! of the Karen 
Group. 

Others 

■P*i 

273,1 SO 

2Q.7SO 

40,198 

81'fl 

62 

Ufl | 

Language, of the Burma 
Group. 

u B I 

*k* 

HI 

SM 
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Schedule for Linguistic Map —contd. 



Mother Tongue, 





h arcenL 
age of 

P 

ereentage 

I>ijstricL or ijliite, . 

J 

r 

f umber ; 

Subsidiary Languages, J 

speaking 
ubsudinry . 

N'miic. j 

of 

Speak¬ 

Total, 

l 

anguages. 


] 

2 

ers. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Salween 

AH Languages 

53J.W 

100 


... 


ol the Kuren 

■15.737 


— 

"* 1 


Group, 

Others 

7,449 , 

14 0 

*« 

*•* 

Thaton 

All Languages ... ■ 

mm 

100 1 


„* 


Languages of the Burma 

163,133 

306 

» 

+■-. 

+ 

Group, 

Languages oi the Mon- 

56.775 

10 7 

Languages of the Burma 

77 0 


Khmer Groups. 
Language- of l!le Karen 
Group. 

265,622 

49 9 j 

Group. 

Languages Of the Burma 
Group. 

552 


Others 

47,098 

BS ' 

.,+ 


Amherst 

All Languages 

sma 

100 

- 

” # | 


Language* of llic Burma 

103,951 

20 1 

■« 



Group, 

Language* of the Tai 
Group, 

Language* nf the Mon- 

10,818 
235,614 ' 

33 

456 

Languages of the Burma 
Group. 

Languages of the Burma 

5T0 

473 


Khmer Gruyps- 



Group. 

440 


of ihe Karen 

Group. 

106,544 

206 

Languages of the Burma 
Group, 


Others *». *>* 

5 3,306 

103 

**• 


Tavoy 

All Languages 

m,m 

100 

«* 

«* 


Liciguages of the Burma 

154,908 

@6 J 1 ! 

■« 

— 


Gmup. 

Lmigouges of the KaTcn 
Group, 

13,45* 

75 

Languages of Hits Burma 
Group. 

475 


Others 

11,598 

64 

■ H 


Mergui 

AH Languages 

lei J87 

100 

*■* 

id B 


Language? of the Burma 

107,761 

665 

■- 

■ !■' 


Group. 

Languages of the Tai 
Group. 

Language* of the Karen 
Group. 

12.420 

21,754 

77 

134 

Languages of the Burma 
Group, 

Languages of the Burma 

Group. 

16-8 

699 


Others f ,, ■■• 

| 20,072 

124 

IS" 

rp.i | 

Tonngoo 

Ail Languages 

42&670 

100 

an* 

drift 


Languages Of the Burma 


673 

■d ■ 

Tl P 


Group. 

Languages of the Karen 

*7.891 

20'5 

Languages of the Burma 

546 


Group, 


l?2 

Group. 



Others 

52,139 

rirfl* 

4 BV 

Thayetmyo 

All Languages 

274,177 

100 

Ei i 



1 Languages of the Burma 

247,577 

903 

- 

■ nB 


Group, 

Other Tibcio-Bumiese 

22,374 

8 r2 

Languages of the Burma 

. | W* 


Languages. 

Oliicre * 

4,226 

15 

1 Grout 1 - 

■ ►■ 

Pi ft 

Minbu 

AH Languages 

i 277.570 

m 

41 ■ 

hi B 

■* 

Languages of the Burma 

253.980 

91 4 

■ SI 

m* 

* 

Group. 

Other Ysheio.BkrrUM 

19,359 

7'G 

i Languages of the Bunns 

i 746 


Languages. 

Vi 

Group, 



Other* ,+. ■■* 

4,537 

y 

+ B P 

Mac we 

All Languages 

1 490,575 

100 

41% 

■ #* 


Languages of the Burma 

^175,480 

l 954 


• h B 


Group, 

Other* 

21,093 

f 4-3 

l 

HV 


* Too 4 mM to he Shaun on the map. 
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Schedule for Linguistic Map —contd. 



M&ther Tongue. 




District pr State, 

Hume. 

Numb 

of 

1 Pcreoi 
er, -yse 0 
Total 

il- 

f hutatdjjry Languages^ 

Percentage 

Speaking 

subsidiary 


Speak 



language*. 



crs f 




l 

2 

$ 

4 

S 

6 

Pnk&kku 

All Languages 

499.18] 

100 




Languages of the Burma 

l wm 

i w i 

L - 



I'ifOUp, 

4+1 

1+^ 


Other Ubcto-BurmcH 
Languages 

Others * ... 

21,522 

3.<XW 

4'3 

oe 

* Languages of the Burma 
Gimp, 

1 IH 

84T 

Chin Hills 

All Languages 

171.237 

100 




Other llbeto-Hiimicfi- 

HW.243 

9K 8 

... 



Others * 

l,W 

12 

«* 

... 1 

Mandalay 

AH Languages 

371.656 

100 




Languages erf the Burma 

,’16.503 

85 2 


... 


Group. 


«ii 


Others , lfc 

55.043 

14 8 

... 

... 

Kyauksi 

All Languages 

151.320 

100 




Language* of Ihe Burma 
Group. 

149,370 

98 l 

■ it 



Other* * 

2,041 

l '9 

M+ 

... 

Meiktila 

All Languages 

309.999 

100 




Language* . .f Uie Burmn 

303.817 

93 0 I 


1 


Group. 

1 | | 

... 


Other* * 

6.1&2 

TO 

P 

... 

Myingyan 

All Languages 

472.557 

100 

drift 



Language* of the Surma ! 

468,332 

m 


... 


Group. 

Others 1 

4,225 

09 

■ d ■ 

IPS- 1 

■ ■ ■ 1 

Yamithin 

All Languages 

390.820 

100 

fed R 



Languages o! the Burma 
Group. 

370iW 

948 

dll 

■ id 1 

ft! 1 1 


Others 

20,173 

52 

— 

dd¥ 1 

i Bhamo 

All Languages ... j 

121.193 

100 




Language* of the Burma 
Group, 

32.142 

265 

La» : ^uagcb of ihe Tai 

p'* 1 

IS 9 


Other Tibcto-Uurjilttc 

Languages. 

48,190 

398 

GrCHip. 

p««p 1 


Language; of Ihe Tat 
Group, 

34.550 

285 

Languages of the Burma 

323 


Others 

0.321 

5’2 

Group. 

ftftft 

Myiifcylna Hli j 

All Languages iB . \ 

71.524 

m 



: ] 

Ungtages of the Burma 
Group. 

38.991 

2?i , 

Glhcr UbetoBunneie 

4#« 

76 

i 

OthcT Tlbefo-BanatM 

Languages. 

49,507 

259 1 3 

Lint stages. 

of the Burma 

tig 

\ 

Uiagnages of the Tai 
Group. 

67.126 

36-2 1 ] 

Group. 

Languages of the Burma 

* 6V6 

i 

>lhcr* 

20,900 

122 j 

Group, 

i p 1 

Shwebo j 

\ll Languages w 4 

46.700 1 

100 



[ 

languages of che Burma 4 
Group. 

When 1 

^ ■ 1 M _ 

39,834 

984 

+■+ 

mu ft 

1 < 

6,956 

1* 

*•* 

14ft 

+ dl 


* sm *li to be tbown on the oup. 
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Schedule for Linguistic Map —concld. 



Hotlicr luaiguu. 


l 

> crc«rtage 

speaking 

subsidiary 

DLsLricL or State. 


\ 

Number 

Percent¬ 
age of 

Subsidiary Languages. 



of 

Speak 1 

Total, 


languages. 



er>. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

6 

Sagaing 

All Languages 

335*996 

100 


idfr 


Languages of the Burma 

331,700 

98-b 

... 



QfoUp, 

4,175 

V2 



- - 

Others * m< 

■■ - 


Katha 

All Languages 

254.170 

100 




Language* of the Ihuma 

163,213 

03 0 

*■* 



Group, 

Other TiM^Hupat: 

26,162 

103 

Languages of the Burma 

756 





Group. 

81 6 


Languages of the Tai 

48,037 

1^9 

Languages uf Lhe Burma 


Group. 

H?5i 


Group. 



Others 

58 



Lower Chindwtn 

All Languages 

383.4S4 

100 

... 

— 


Languages of the &nii 

380,183 

992 

, .. 



Group, 

Others * ... + .. ' 

3,251 

08 

■« 


Upper Chindwin 

Ail Languages 

204 h M2 

100 

«■ 

•M 1 


Languages of the Burma 
Group, 

Other Tibet o-Banneic 

98*340 

480 

— 

*« 


14 + 296 

70 

Languages -if the Burma 

167 


Languages. 



Group, 

762 . 


Languages of E lie Tai 

86,672 

423 

Language* -.ff the Burma 


Group. 



Group. 



Others * 

5,674 

37 

d ■ ■ 

i»* 

Northern Shan 

Ail Languages 

eiGAsa 

100 


«*- 

Stales. 

Language of Itie Burma 

47 ( 4?4 

77 

Language* of ihc Tai 

9’7 


Group. 



Group. 

222 


Other TLbet'>Burrne*e 

73,593 

119 

Languages of the Tai 


Language*. 



Group, 

72 


Languages of the Tai 

,289,132 

409 

Languages of the Bur tin 


Group. 



1 Group. 

43*9 | 


1-anguages of the Mon- 

122,034 

L9‘9 

Langitagc* of the Tai 


Khmer Groups 



Group. 



Others 

83,325 

135 


fed I 

Southern Shan 

All Languages 

870,230 

100 


lid 

States. 

Languages, uf the Burma 

H3 f 926 

165 

1 m n 



Group, 

Other Tibet O-Burmcse 

75,473 

87 

Languages of the Tai 

7X0 


Language*. 


Group, 



Languages of the Tai 

408,706 

470 

Languages of the Burma 

38 


Group. 



Group, 



. Languages of the Mon- 
Khmtr Groups. 

47,831 

5'5 

Languages of the Tai 
Group. 

751 


languages of 1 he Karen 

177.935 

204 

Languages of the Burma 

66 


Group. 



Group. 

1 Languages Of the Tai 

8’4 



16,359 


Group. 



Others 

L9 


mm* 

Karen ni 

All Languages 

58,781 

m 

d-i r 

mmm 


Languages uf the Tai 

11,384 

19'4 

■ n# 

¥** 


Group, 

Languages of the Karen 

43,077 

733 


1 i-P 


Group. 

Others 

14,300 

1 ” 

... 

di + 


* Too small to bo shown uii the map. 
































APPENDIX B. 
Burma Racial Map.f 


Thy total population ol each district is represented on the Rada! map at the loginning of 
ifairi Report by a rectangle which !uis been subdivided into smaller rectangles cf different 
colours representing the population of the different rice-groups. As far as possEb!e p the reel- 
angles have been placed within the boundaries of the districts to which they refer. The scale 
of the map is 5t> miles to the inch and the population scale is 500,000 persons to the square 
inch. Under Key to Race-Groups, M a list is given of the race-groups which are represented 
On the map. Where the population of a race-group was too small to be shown on the map, 
its figures were included in the remainder group " k Others. ,p The smallest population that is 
shown on the map is about 600, which is represented by n lectaude 03" bv 04 r * In two 
districts, Kynnkpyu and Thafftn, the group ' k Others " is too sm^ll to lx: shown on the map 
The figures represented on the map are given m the Schedule below. 

Schedule for Racial Map. 

[Each percentage in given came* to the nezmi decimal ptaev and it sonuHirtio ha uwns that the sum rtf |h* 

percentage* doe* aior lotai ltfBJ 


District or Slate. 


Akyab 


Arakan Hill Tracts 


Kyaukpyu 


Sandoway 


Rangoon 


Pegu 


KaL-c-Grnup, 


All Rac«$ 

Burma Group 
Kuki-L'hin Group 
S Ak Group 
tndo- Bun IUlei Races 
Indian Racey 
Others 


All Races 

Burma Gu nip 
Kuki-Chin Group 

Others 


All Races 

Burma Gruup 
Kuki-Chm Group 
1 ndj.>Burni.ui ItactM 
Indian Races 
Others * 


All Races 

Burma Group 
Kuki-Chh] Group 
Indo-Bunnnn Races 
Others 


All Races 

Burma Group 
Chinese Group 
Karen Group 
indo-Etmtian Races 
Indian Race** 

Other* 


All L Races 

Burma Group 
Tai Group 
Chinese Group 
Mon Group 
Karen Group 
Indian Rates 
Others 


up. 

Population* 

Percentage 
of Total 



637,580 

1000 


tl , 

327.872 

Sl"4 

m 


29,516 

46 

Ml 


7,<hs 

IT 

|f> 


49J45 

7S 

■■■ 


210,490 

J3T 



12,409 

!-» 


... 

21,418 

10013 

a ■* 

■ m* 

2.251 

tO'5 

... 

+ M 

16.245 

75$ 

a a p 

«... 

2,922 

136 

+B-a- 

... 

220,292 

1000 

■P# 

mmm 

194,723 

8S4 

t a . 


17.935 

ii 

aaa 

lit 

3,141 

14 

... 

... 

4,321 

20 

++a 


172 

01 

... 

-»4-4 

129.245 

100 0 

■ -T + 

... 

113.526 | 

£7 8 

a a ■ 

4 4 1 

i f,«5 1 

OS 

+§■ 

— * 

5.066 

T9 

+ ■ a 

4 

2.228 

17 

+ a a 

1 + 4 ' 

400,415 

1000 

lift 


122,961 

307 

... 

... 

30,626 

76 

..i 

... 

3,226 

08 

... 

a-a# 

12,56(1 

3T 

*« 

~ + 

212,929 

532 

,fl 

,rT 

18,113 

45 

a ii 


489,969 

1000 

**» 

f + B- 

306.691 

741 

#■ p 

... 

5.870 

17 

— 

. i. 

7.552 | 

J’5 

... 

- 

18,292 

37 

a-P ■ 

h-ri 

37,292 

76 

a b-p 

■ hi 

50,726 

101 

... 

n a 

3,546 

07 


* ffiU H to be sEiown on the map. 
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Schedule for Racial Map —continued. 

■.Each percentage i* given correct Lu the nearest decimal plate .uid ii noitietuin^ happen* that ihe nun of the 

percentage* dne* not SoLd 100), 


District or Stale. 

RjcC'Groiip, 

Population, 

Percentage 
of Total* 

Therrawaddy 

All Races 

... 

.. 

508.319 

1000 


Sisrma Group 


■#* 

459,348 

W4 


Tat Group 

Hi 

in * 

3.050 * 

06 


Chinese Grrjup 

t 

MJ 

2,687 

05 


Knren Group 

,,, 

... 

26,702 

53 


Indian Raw* 


.... 

1V40 

27 


Olliers 

... 

«• 

2.792 

05 

Hanthawaddy 

All Races 

... 


mm 

1000 


Burma Group 



297.222 

727 


Tal Group 

+*. 


3,068 

08 


Chinese Group 

T.# 

-r.1 

5.352 

13 


Sion Group 

mtw 

mm m 

2.453 

06 


Karen Group 


... 

29.754 

7 L 3 


Indo-Bummii Races 

.1 « 

.. ■ 

3,422 

08 


Indian Runs 



66,573 

163 


Others 

— 

«- 

987 

02 

Ins^in 

AEI Races 

* + * 

... 

331,450 

10OQ 


Burma Group 



232,929 

703 


Tai Group 


kmm 

6,283 

19 


Chinese Group 

. + . 

*w + 

5,413 

16 


Karen Group 



37.630 

114 


Indian Ratos 

iM 

Ml 

44 ( 032 

133 


Others 

PS* 


5,165 

1-6 

Prome 

All Races 


... 

410,651 

1000 


Burma Group 



374,755 

w* 


Kuki-Chm Gr r.jp 

HI 

" Hi 

13,951 

34 


Chini.sc Gnmp 


s-il' 

2,371 

06 


Karen Group 

► + * 

h*9 

4,629 

U 


Indian Races 

■ AH. 

... 

12,239 

30 


Others 

■ «H 

* 

2706 

07 

Basse tn 

All Races 

■ Si- 

in 

571,043 

1000 


Burma Group 

p „ 

+ S ¥ 

405,37ft 

710 


Chinese Group 

B4 ¥ 

Hi 

6,280 

IT 


Karen Group 

• mm 

.■•r 

159,114 

226 


1 ndo-Burmin Races 


■ 4 + 

3,662 

06 


Indian Races 

iBi 


24,096 

4-2 


Other* 

III 

■ ■■ 

2,513 1 

04 

Hcnzada 

All Races 

an- 

M* 

613.280 

1000 


Burma Group 


a b-s 

531,000 

867 


Kufci-Chiii Group 


1(BT | 

4528 

07 


Chinese Group 

SSI 

* *s *P 

2 h 624 

04 


Karen Group 

BJix 

aaa 

60,189 

m 1 


Indian Rates 

■■■• 

#H 

12.029 

2D 


Others 

HS 

■ ■ a 

2.310 

04 

Myaungmya 

All Races 

+ P+ 

itfe 

444.784 

10GD 


Burma Group 

ill 

B.lfl 

289.555 

65T 


; Chinese Group 

... 

. B4 

7.530 

1‘6 


Karen Group 

■ ft 

.... 

118,425 

266 


Indian Race# 


+ J ■ 

27,442 

6'2 1 


OUiert 

+ ss< 

■a* 

2.032 

05 

Ida u bin *h 

All Races 

*n 

-■■a 

371.500 

1000 


Burma Group 

. a* 

S-i-T 

238,550 

642 


Chinese Group 

■M ■ 


3,610 

10 


Karen Group 

+ J S 

mmm 

113,758 

306 1 


Indian Races 

mmk 

■ *i 

13.471 

36 


Other* 

■ if 

ass 

2J20 

06 

Fyapon 

All Races 

■ fa 4 

* + B 

354,158 

1000 


Burma Group 

*■* 

Si" 

270,850 

BIT 


Chinese Group 

Ilf 

H4 

6,106 

n 


Karen Group 

«.. 

... 

21,572 

65 


Indian Races 

m 9 m 

*■■ 

34.236 

10*2 


Others 

m+m 

*W 

1 P 394 

», 
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Schedule for Racial Map —continued. 


lEnth percentage is giTcn corral to the nearest decimal pi act as id it sometime* happen* Out the sum o i 

the percentage* does nul total 100!. 


OMrict 

Of State. 



Population. 

Percentage 

Total. 

Salween 

m*k 

iff 

All Races 



53,188 

100D 


* 


Burma Group 

Tai Group 

Karen Group 

Others 

+ 49 

*-B* 

a pi 

*** 

2,071 

4.119 

45.753 

1.743 

39 

77 

860 

23 

Thatin 

*.* 


All Races 

... 

M- 

532,628 

iOO'O 




fiurma Group 

Tai Group 

Chinese Group 

Mon Group 

Karen Group 
Indu-Buitnan Races 
Indian Races 

Others m 

«4-i 


136,540 

7,363 

4,982 

62.090 

281,732 

6,433 

33.097 

241 

256 

14 

09 

117 

578 

V2 

63 

Amherst 

m- 


AM Races 

... 

... 

516.233 

1000 




Burma Group 

Tai Group 

Chides Group 

Xlim Group 

Karen Group 
lado-Burman Rioca 
Indian Races 

Others 

■ be- 

M# 

+ + B 

■ + ■ 

74,179 

17.236 

11.287 

246,871 

106,957 

17,239 

40.602 

1,862 

144 

31 

T2 

47'8 

20 7 

33 

7 9 , 
<T4 I 

Tavoy 


S*J 

All Races 


BE-B 

1791964 

100*0 




Burma Group 

Chinese Group 

Mou Group 

Karen Group 

Indian Raw 

Others 

uu* 

■ B B 

Ml 

■ p + 

E-H 

■ ■ ■ 

■ ■« 

fl BE 

152,834 

3.741 

2,717 

1-1,426 

5,615 

1,631 

849 

71 

VS 

7-5 

3T 

07 

1 Mergui 

... 

irS-B 

AH Races 

i.. 

■ ■■ 

161,987 

IQfrO 




Burma Group 

Taf Group 

Chinese Group 

K a r tn Group 
luiUv-Unrmau Races 
Indian Races 

Others 

mu* 

U BT 

B-S E 

■EBB 

mm I 

fl hi 

BE ■ 

i4i 

■ ># 

ii fl l ' 

100,478 I 
10,432 | 
3,835 
21,990 1 
7,094 
9,257 ! 
8.901 

620 

6‘4 

24 

n-6 

44 

S7 

S3 

Toungoo 

■i i 

+ S ■ 

All Races 


BEE 

438,670 

100*0 




Burma Group 

Ta| Group 

ChilicEe Group 

Karen Group 
Jiido-Burman Races 
Indian Raw 

Others 

+ ■* 

IBB 

■ + + 

■ B ■ 

1 BE 

1*1 

EEE 

■ ABF 

BEE 

■ >h 

»■« 

283,725 
16,633 
3,582 . 
88.093 
4,176 
30,109 
2,352 

667 | 
3^9 

08 

206 

10 | 

70 

0*5 

Thayetmyo 


M- 

All Races 

Pfi 

Hfl-fl- 

274,177 

100*0 




Burma Group 

KiikL-Cluu Grqtrp 

Indian Races 

Other* 

EB-E 

■ BB 

Bll 

fell 

*E« 

BA r 

EB-E 

fl H 

246,126 

22,303 

3,271 

1,977 

»» 

83 

1-2 

07 

Minbu 

u< 

... 

AH Races 

BB + 

■ ■ + 

277.876 1 

toon 




Burma Group 

Kuki-ChJn Group 

Indian Races 

UUaen 

■ fllB 

■ ■■ 

All 

a ■ ■ 

251,983 

20,961 

3,968 

964 

907 

75 

1-4 

0-3 

Mag we 

... 

... 

All Races 

an 

«*E 

499373 

10C0 

1 



Burma Group 

Kufci-Chm Group 

Indian Race* 

Other* 

+■■ 

■a b 

farri 

firi 

■ BB 

+ BB 

476,878 1 
2,348 ! 
16,710 
3,637 

953 

0 L 5 , 

33 
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Schedule for Racial Map —continued. 


iEach ptiL'tiilatc is given cvurect to tire nearer! decimal place ,iru] it ifonietimrt happens that the mm "f 

the percentages does not total 100). 
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Schedule for Racial Map —concluded. 
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PLATE I 



MARU FROM NMAI VALLEY, 
Shows Indonesian Strain. (Not typical.) 





















Pt,Ate UL 

KAOHIN GIRLS FROM SHAN STATES. 
Typical ot Uhamo and Laahio Kachins. 


Plats IV. 

NUNC HIGH PRIEST. 
Upper Nmai VJIejy, 
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Rate V. 



YOUNG NUNGS l-ROM UPPER NM\I VALLEY. 


Plate VL 



PA DA UN GS PROM KARENNI 
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PUTE VII. 
































Plate IX 


MI AOS FROM SOUTHERN SHAN 
STATES. 




Plate X, 

Ml AO FROM 1NDO-CHINA. 

























Plate XI, 






















Plate XHl. 


LAUD GIRL {K.RMGTUN'G STATE). 




Plate XIV. 

BLACK USU (LISAW) 
From Ahkyang Valley, 































Plate XV. 

YAW YIN (LISAW) FROM H PI MAW. 
Shows Caucasian Strain. 


Plats XVI. 

BLACK USU (LISAW) FROM ANKYANG 
VALLEY. 


Shows Caucasian Strain. 


























Plat i XVII 



YAWYIN (LlSAW) FROM BHAMO 
MILLS. 


Plate XVIII. 



LI SAWS FROM SOUTHERN SHAN STATES. 

































KUK! CHINS. 


Plate XX. 

NGORN CHIN GIRL. 






















Plats XX I 
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Plate XXV* 
HKON (TA1). 


Plath XXVI. 
SHAN. 
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A Note on the Indigenous Races ot Burma 

By Captain j, H* Greens F.R*A.L t LA* 

LTp to the present time, language lias been the only basis of classification of the races and 
tribes of Burma, Linguistic evidence, valuable as it is, when used as the sole basis is liable 
to lead, and in the case of the races of Burma, has K I think, led, to many errors in our 
racial classification, A Linguistic connection definitely proves only a contact between 
the races, or the ancestors of the races in question or a contact between them and a third 
race. Language, however, does give, us a hint regarding the probable migration of races as 
migrations ol people and Cultural waves are normallv inclined to follow the paths of least 
resistance which are so often the paths of language affinities. 

Some of the races or tribes in Burma change their language almost as often as they change 
their clothes. Languages are changed by conquest, by absorption, by isolation and by a 
general tendency to adopt the language ol a neigh hour who is considered to belong to a more 
powerful, more numerous or more advanced race or tribe. 

To obtain more accurate knowledge of the inter-relationship and culture of our tribes, a 
study of ethnology, anthropology, and folk lore is of the greatest Importance* Unfortunately, 
practically nothing, so far, has been done in this respect, and races are becoming more and 
more mixed, and the threads mare and more difficult to disentangle. 

The large number of languages and dialects has* l fear, frightened would-be students. 
The variety of dialects and the resultant complex classification have tended to exaggerate our 
difficulties. If instead of searching for Language similarities we had concentrated upon searching 
for similarities in body measurements customs, laws, arts, and religious beliefs, etc., we 
would find that the classification of our tribes into stages of cultural evolution would be 
considerably simplified. Such a classification would help the administrator and might 
indirectly save considerable friction and some punitive expeditions which are so often due to 
misunderstnndings. For the administrator, a general knowledge of the culture of the people 
is, perhaps, of even greater importance than u knowledge of their language, 1 know of at 
least two cases where officers, who spoke the language of the people, got into trouble which 
finally necessitated punitive expeditions- Had an officer been transferred direct from the 
Colonial Sen ice in Africa—where a training in anthropology is compulsory—and had he realised 
what state of culture the people had reached, such misunderstanding would probably not have 
occurred, although he knew not a word of the language. 

The unreliability ol the language test for race has again become apparent in. this census. 
Atsisj Lathis and Mam s appear to have decreased, whereas it is more probable that they have 
declared themselves to be Kuchins. The Hkaniti Shanswho have migrated from Hkamti Long 
to Myitkyina have declared themselves as Shuns. \Ltny small tribes of the Shan States are 
recorded as Shans. 

Thu classification of the indigenous races has been further complicated as the names now 
applied to them are not their own names, but those given to them by their neighbours. 
In many cases these originated as terms of abuse. The words Kachin PB , 11 Chin M * and 
M Karen " appear Lo be derived from three different pronunciations of the original Burmese 
word for the wild hill tribes 11 Kakhyen M . 

The Shans, in the presence ol the hill tribes, often politely call them H Tai-Loi ** or 
Hl Hkun-Loi '--which means 41 Hill Shan". They refer to the Kuchins, however, behind their 
hacks as “ Kang ri —Savages. The Kachin passes the same word *' Kang r on to the Chins. 
Hie Kachins call the Lachikaw |fi Lush! ,fc —ivhieli name we have adopted, whilst the Xungs, 
call the Yawyin 11 Lashi”* The Nuitgs call the Slums 8 Muwu T \ whilst the Kachins call the 
Chinese 11 Mnwa*\ and so it goes on. In hardly any case are the people called by their own 
generic names. Generic n;une^ in some eases* however* do not exist. 

Rficwt Classification —Due mg the lust fourteen years, I have t-pent considerable time 
studying and living amongst the wild tribes of Burma. On our eastern frontier, I have visited 
almost all the tribes from Tibet lo Tenasserim and on the west many of the tribes on the 
Assam border, I have measured several thousand tribesmen and have particularly interested 
myself in their customs, arts and crafts and their physical peculiarities. I realise that 1 have 
been merely scratching the surface : for what is fourteen years 1 spare time amongst about 
seventy tribes where one hundred and forty years' 1 whole time employment would be none too 
much ? 

All along the eastern frontier! t have been impressed by the Indonesian character of the 
people (itE Plates V and VIIN with undulating black hair often tinged with red, and with 
many cultural connections with the tribes of the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Indo-China t 
Melanesia and the Philippines- So strong has been the evidence, that I doubt if Southern 
Mongol blood doe* preponderate in Burma* although it is certainly a strong dement I think 
it probable that at any rate, the tribes of the Shan States, the Nmai Valley* the Salween Valley 
and the Naga Hills arc far more closely connected with the people of the south-east than ha* 
hitherto been considered to be the case. 
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The Xagas, the Nungs (LdoMuhso Group), the Nmai Valley tribes {Burma Group), the 
Bhamo and Shan States Rachitis appear to me to be all related {see Plates I to XVIII), 
They alE He along a line of cultural migration. The House Horn* Types of Dance Poles, the 
Indonesian Loom, the Neck-tie Hoe, the Thorn-lined iish trap am prominent amongst many 
peculiar connecting links. Their physical characteristics are similar. They arc all light¬ 
hearted people and very different from the Chins and Hkahku Kaehina {sec Plates XIX to 
XXIII), who are inolined to be sullen and are totally different in appearance. Culturally, 
1 would also put them into the same category as the Raws, La hits, Was, Palaungs and Hill 
Karens, 

In the ease of the Kachins, J am of the opinion that the Hkahku Kachins from the 
Triangle, the Htikong Valley and from west of the Irrawaddy are a vety different people from 
the Bhamo and Lashio Kachins although they all speak the same language, The tw o types 
of Kachins have often been described ; one as being markedly Mongoloid, the other a taller 
type with long oval face, pointed chin and aquiline nose- These types are to some extent 
mixed south of Myitkyina but are separate further north. The former are the tribes 
of the Nmai Valley and the latter the Hkahku Kachins {compare Plates III and XXII), 

The Xnng is, in appearance and character, identical with the Maru. The Mam has been 
put in the Burma Group because his language shows a dose connection with Burmese ; few 
tribes are, however, less alike. 

The Hill Karens are another group which. I suggest, has been misplaced icvntf&rc 
Plates XI1 and XXIV). Again in appearanee K physique* and character they are very different 
from the Sgaw and Pwo K and. I think, are related tg the Yangsaks and Yanglams with whom 
they afe probably survivals of the Lawn tribes which once peopled the Shan States, 
Mr, Taylor's explanation—that both the Brek Karens and the Was have possibly absorbed a 
pre-Dravidian stock represented by the Veddas of Ceylon and the Sakai of Malaya—would also 
meet the caste, The fact remains that, in spite ol any small language connection with the 
plain Karens, for all practical purposes the majority of the small Hill Karen Tribes appear to 
be more closely related to the Palaung-Wa Group, 

There also appears to lie a close connection between the Nmai Valley people, the Bhamo 
and Shan States Kachins. and the Palaung-Wa Group and also some of the tribes of the 
Lolo-Muhso Group, such as the Raw and the Lahti, This connection, which is to me obvious! 
may also be accounted for by the same explanation—That they have all absorbed elements of 
another stock* possibly pre-Dravidian, 

A Caucasic strain appears amongst some of the Liaus and the Nungs {sec Plates XV 
and XVI). 

In the case of Chins* a distinct change in appea trance and general characteristics appears 
to Lake place south of the Haka Subdivision. 

To sum up, 1 think the following cl ass [Li cation would be nearer the true racial class sfieation 
judged by physical appearance, body measurements, culture, customs, technology and the 
temperament of the tribesmen. Language connections have been considered and have been 
rejected only when, in my opinion, other evidence is overpowering 
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Suggested Grouping of some of the Indigenous Races of Burma, 


r D.—Xaga Group. 
G.—Mtshnii Group. 


Nmai ValJcy Groups 



— Daru. 

BS Kune ( Plate V) 

R9 Tangsir* 

BJ2 Kluvnipang, 

AI3 Atbi. 

AH Lashi. 

AlS Maru (Plait! II). 

FA BhamO District Kachins. 

El Shan Slates Kachins (Plate III). 

L.—PuLiiuigAVa Group (Plain VI to VIII), 

Add m to X8 a XID and K\2 to N16 t Hill Karen Tribes 
R5 Pjin, 

J*—Malay Group. 

K,—Mon Group. 


£ O.—Man Group (Pbfctes IX and XI- 

1 

Jfi 

h B,—Lolo-Muhso Group. 


B7 Kaw (Plates XI and XI IK 
B6 KwL 
B4 Ako, 

k B3 Lahu(PLitc XIII). 

B1 Lisaw. 

B2 Lola (Hates XIV to XVIII), 



Kaehin-Chin Group— 

El Didengs. 

El Hkalikn Kachins (Plate* XXtl and XXIII) Kachins from west oi 
Irrawaddy* Singh pos. 

E2 to E9 Tribes. 

Cl to C29 Chins (Hates XtX to XXI). 

Southern Chin Group- 


030 to C45 Chins?, 


X.—Karen Group— 

K3 Sgaws, 

X3 PnJcn. 

X9 Pwo (Platt! XXIV). 

Nil Tautigjhu—Doubtful They may belong to thePalaungAVa Group- 

1,—Tlli Group (Plates XXV and XXVI)— 

Some of the Thi races show a connection with the groups D* G, etc.* 
bracketed above. 

NOTE,—The letters and the numbers given above refer to the racial class ideation given 
On pages 2A2 to 245 fn Fart I of Imperial Table XVII. 
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Notes by the Special Census Enumerators ox the Manners and 
Customs of the Tribes inhabiting certain Hill-tracts in the 
Akyab District. 

PART I.—The Awa Khamis, Ah rain a Khamis, and Mros in the Chin 
Hill Area (Saingdin), Buthidaung Township, by U Ba Thin, Assist¬ 
ant Township Officer, Buthidaung. 

Region.— Bulludaung Chin Hill Aren, which is generally known asSaingdia, is a hilly 
region, having a population of atKMit 3,390, of which ], 739 are males, The principal races ire. ( ) 
Awa Khami, U> Mro, (3) Ah ruing Khami for Aphya Kharoi as they are generally known in the 
Arakin Hill Tracts', 14) Chsiungthas anti (5> Ikiingttels. The lirst two races appear to be the 
oldest tribes inhabiting this region bat the Ah ruing Khami, who are generally found in the 
northern part* are the emigrants from the Arakan Hill Tracts, After the migration of the 
Ahr.iing Khami, came that of the Cbaungthas and Doing nets, Hil- Awa Khami, Mro, and 
Ahraing Khatni form the bulk of the population of Saingdin, which has an approximate 
area of about 230 square miles. The boundary may lie described as follows i— 

A'ortft.—The hilly region which' forms the southern boundary of the Arakan Hill 

Tracts, . . . _ , ,« 

South.- —A straight line drawn from Buthidaung towards the east reaching to the 
Tawphya Range of Ponnagvun Township and intercepting tlie Saingdin Range and Saingdin 
Chaung near Us waterfall. 

£<k/,—T he Tawphya Range which forms part of the western boundary of Fonnagyufi 
Township. 

—The Saingdin Range which lies a lew miles west oi the Kafapsunan river. 

The Saingdin area contains 90 hamlets and each hamlet contains 2 to 20 bamboo houses. 
Almost all the hamlets lie on the high levels along the banks of two main streams and their 
feeders. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is Utvtt.Cyu cultivation. Generally the villagers 
do not settle long in one place as the tribes have to move their hamlets in search of new hills 
for Liungytt cultivation. The old Lm/igviis are abandoned for a period of 5 to 10 years after 
One year s cultivation. For this reason it is not surprising for one to find a prospering hamlet 
dwindled away in a few years' time and a new one established elsewhere. 

The two main streams watering this Chin Hill Area arc the Rc Chaung and the Bit 
Chaung ; the former lying on the west and the latter oil the cast. Both the streams take their 
sources from the northern hilly region which fen ms the boundary between Buthidaung Town* 
ship and the Arakan Hill Tracts and meander southwards for about 3b miles between the 
cliffs and ranges before they finally meet near a village, called Tharuiigchatmg. During the 
rainy season, both the streams Hood very considerably and, not infrequently, the water reaches 
the tops of the trees grow ing on their banks, but after the rains, the water gradually subsides and 
in snmmer only shallow pools of water arc left behind in the stream beds, especially at their 
sources. Besides, there are huge pieces of rock here and there in both the streamn, making 
Communications rather difficult in some parts. Canoes and bamboo rafts arc the only means of 
conveyance for travel into the interior, either by peddling or dragging over the shallow' water 
and rocks. The conditions of the feeders of these streams are still worse. They generally 
get dried up soon after the rains, leaving scanty pools, which supply water to the hamlets 
situated upon them. To reach these hamlets lying hi the interior, one lias to follow tlie beds 
of the streamlets generally and sometimes One has to wade through icy pools atul frequently 
walk up hill and down dale until the barking of dogs and tlie crowing of cocks inform one 
that a hamlet is cloze by before it actually comes in sight. The sloping banks of the two 
streams and their main feeders are generally covered with knsug. grasses; and tlie primitive 
tribes, especially the Ahraing Khami, the Mro and the Awa Khami, cultivate tobacco in the 
alluvial deposit, after clearing the far/ffg grass. Below their Confluence, near TIkl run ugc liming, 
the main stream, under tlie name of Saingdin Chaung, flows southward between two hills for 
about a mile when ft Hows over live rocky terraces and thus forms a picturesque waterfall, 
which attracts a good number of visitors yearly for its delightful scenery. The last terrace 
being precipitous, prevents the tide coming up from the stream below. After leaving the 
waterfall, the Saingdin Chaung flows in a south-easterly direction and falls into the Kalapauriti 
river. Just near the waterfall a private bazaar is held on every Friday, when Indian Shop¬ 
keepers and Chaungtha miscellaneous goods.seller* assemble for the Jale of dried fish, ngapi, 
salt, miscellaneous goods, etc., their customers being neighbouring villagers of the Saingdin 
area; but the majority of the tribes go over to Kcuidatng, Fhaungdnwbyin, Yin in a, Kyuingdaung 
and Panzc bazaars, walking over the hills tor their supplies of ngapi, salt, etc.; this usually 
takes them four days. The exports, which chiefly consist oi surplus paddy, tobacco, cotton, 
canes, and bamboos, generally pass through tlie bazaar near tlie waterfall. 

4. According to the legend of the tribes inhabiting the Saingdin area, this hilly region 
was once reigned over by one Nga Mating Kadon. a giantlike man, and all streams and their 
tributaries had high and low tides, being connected with the Kalapanzin river until Nga Mating 
Kadon built up barricades of rocks and thus formed the present waterfall. It is said that Nga 
Manng Kadon built up the barricades of rocks in order to prevent the escape of a crocodile 
which had carried away his wife during his absence, No one could tell what had become oi 
Nga Mating Kadon afterwards. 
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Exogamous Clans and Classes, etc.— The primitive tribes of Saingdni can be 
classed as follows ;— 

Cl) Awa Khamis- 

(2) Mros. 

(3) Ahraing Khamis. 

The Au'a Khami are divided into the following uxogamotis clans :— 

(1) lvhutak* t2) Tanhtin, (3) K] inline, (4) Ht:ila n (5) Kha Boesliai, (6) Wadinak, 
(7) Kfiathit (y) Bawshin t (9) Lakkina* (ID) Wakmi ( (111 Ladinak, (12) Shuinuk, (13) Khrainakj 
(14) Rashunak. (15) Khatu, (16) Salawnun, (17) Kawkyaingp (IS) Ahsun, (19) Lnn, (20) Pachanak, 
(21) Khwepi, (22) Ashaina, (23) Snfehin Tatui p (24) Salwenak, (35) Aungb, (26) Lahtaw, 
(27) Sakhitim, (28) Mifona, (29) Mina, (30) Lapuna, (31) Laisunum, (32) HtaJoeravv T (33) Rakktii 
Khcttu t (34) Htala Twi Ah + (35) Wakun Tribisaku, (36) Mhmye* 

Mro ,—There is no exogamoiis dan among them though they ore divided into four classes, 
rii*. (1) Thwapetha, (2) Mwnpintha, (3) TinchciuthUp (4) KiaUha* 

AJtraing Khaim are divided into live exogenous clans r m +s (1) Leitanthm (2) Kmitha, 
(3) Ahbaunglha* \A) SaingimlwaytliEi, (3) Llnkhuklha. 

Ati'a Khatuis have related tribes in the hilly regions along the Kalaparmn river (Bmhi- 
daring Township) s the Lvinro Chaung iMyohating Township), the Tawphya Chaung 
and the Vo Chaung (Ponnagyun Township)* the Myothit Chaung iMaungdavv Town* 
ship), the Mi Chaning (Kyauktiw Tow ns hip >, the Riigri C haung and the Marit 
Chaung (Chittagong District 1 and Seimletmaw (PaukUw Township), Akyab District. 

Mrcs have related tribes in the hilly regions along the Ragri Chaung and the Marit 
Chaung (Chittagong WsSrict), the Kalapan^in Chining (liuthidanng Township), the 
Myothit Chaung (Maungdaw Township), the Lemro Chaung (Myohaung Township) p 
and the Tawphya Chaung (Ponnagynn Township), Akyab District, 

Akraiug Khamis have related tribes m the hilly regions along the Ragri Ch.nmg and the 
Marit Chaung (Chittagong District. the Pi Channg, the Kaladan and the Mi Chaungs 
(Araknn Hill Tracts}, the Vo Chaung and the Tawphya Chaung (Ponnagyun To wn¬ 
ship) ot Akyab District, 

There is no definite order of social ptocedenoc among the different elans and individuals 
of the Awa 1C ham i, hi no Eind Abniing Khami tribes in a strict sense ; a man generally becomes a 
Leader because of his wealth and of his constant contact with Government officials and civilised 
people. 

Existence of Traditions of Origin— Very few Could tell the traditions of origin 
of these tribes, but according to one or two of the oldest clans found here, it appears that the 
Awa Khami and Mro were the inhabitants of the hilly regions at the sources of the Kaladan, 
the Pi Charing mid the Mi Chaung streams in the Arakan Hill Tracts, while the Ahraing Khami 
were living further north at Saphochung, which, it is said, forms the boundary between the 
Arakan Hill Tracts and the Shandn country. About 50 or 60 years before the conquest of 
Amkau by the British, the A hr: ting Khami. owing to frequent invasions by the Shandti people, 
migrated to a hilly region, Pinna ndaung T supposed to lie between the Mictuning and the 
Kaladan rivers, and later about 30 years after ihe conquest of Arakan by the British, 
the security prevailing under the British administration haring impressed itself on them, 
the Ahraing Khami again migrated to the sources of the Fi Chaung, the Mi Chaung and 
the Kaladan river, which were then inhabited by the Awa Khami and Mro* The majority of 
the two latter tribes, in fear rf the Ahraing Khami,. in turn left their habitat to settle down m 
other hilly regions of the Akyab and Chittagong Districts (hilly regions of the Kalap&nzm and 
Saingdin Chaungs in Bnthidaung Township ; hilly regions of the Lemro Chaung in Myohaung 
Township ; hilly regions ot Tawphpya stream and Yo Chaung iii Ponnagyiin Township ; hilly 
regions of Myothit dialing in Maungdaw Township e hilly regions of Ragri Chaung and 
Marit Chaimg in Chittagong District). 

Existence of Torruced Cultivation.— -There is no terraced cultivation in Saingdin. 

Existence of Megalithic Monuments.— After leaving the waterfall and about 
100 yards away from (he conllnence of the Re Chaung and Ihe Sit Chaung streams, there is on 
the Be Chaung stream a mcgalhhic stone, in the shape of a person in a recumbent posture, 
attached to el huge tint mck. It is said to have been erected by Nga Maimg Kadon in memory 
of his wife who was traced there after being killed by a crocodile* In the Re Channg and at 
a distance of about 24 miles from the waterfall* there are two pieces of rock in the shape of 
boxes resting on a huge mass of rock. This place is known as Itorfsctt, and the people passing 
tlirongh,, especially strangers to Saingdin, are in Ihe habit of paying their respects by placing 
presents on these boxes, which he close to each other. All the Eibuve three stones are single 
upright stones. 

Use of Stone for Seats, —There are no Stones used for seats. 

Use of Materials in Building. —There are 737 houses in 3aingdhi| but none of 
them has any waif or roof of stone or wood. Almost all the houses Eire chiefly built of bamboos 
us these are easily available and less expensive. Very feu houses have even get wooden posts. 
Th« hill tribes never think of having houses buill t.-f durable materials because they do not 
settle in any place permanently, as I h ive explained before. Moreover* in order to build a 
wooden house, it is euslenuvry among the Awa Khami and Ahraing Khami to hold propitiatory 
ceremonies of cattle-sacriliee ft r the evil spirits that are ssipposed to reside in wooden houses, 
and the people do Eiot care to incur ihe ceremonial and building expanses, the latter being 
high. The social position of individuals is not indicated by die shape or material of their 
houses or by the pattern and colours of the clothes they wear. The majority of the men have 
partly adopted the costume of the Araknnesu men. 

Ideas as to the Sun, Moon, Stars and Comets, etc,— The Mro regard the 
sun as female and the moon as male, The Ahraing Khami and Awa Khami have no different 
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geudars for them. All thr^e tribes have very little or no knowledge of the different con$teU 
tatfcrns, except Orion's Belt and the Great Bear and the star Sirius. 

Orion's Belt .—The Awa Khami call tins constellation, Kalapapo, hecan.se it resembles a man 
carrying two husked on his shoulder. The Mro call it Umitiktdmtrymtng <3 steps of a stair). 
It is so named because it resembles 3 steps of a stair. The Ahraing Khami cal! it Ayeyoiokinyunk 
(2 men carrying a hog). It is so named because it resembles 2 men carrying a hog. 

Great Bair .—The Mro call tins constellation, Tnhnkhan f tiger), because it resembles a 
tiger, 4 stars forming the 4 legs and 3 other stars forming a tail. Thu Ahraing Kharni call it 
Kackidaung. It means a square formed by 4 stars with a tail of 3 star$. The A wa tv ham i call 
it a X f aga because it turns its head according to the seasons, 

Sirius .— The Awa Khami call this star Aehirnattyc ^burning charcoal). His so named 
because it resein3>les a burning charcoal. The Mro have no name for it. The Ahraing Khami 
call If Kachitakike (tiger’s eyes), It is so named tjecause it sparkles like the eyes of the tiger. 

Markings on He fate of the M The Awa Khami regard these markings as shadows cast 
by a banyan tree* which is supposed to grow around the me on. According to the Mro and 
the Ahraing Kharni, the moon was brighter than the sun before and the moon by its scorching 
heat had once killed a tnan T whose son in revenge defeated tier (moon) in a duel and then 
besmeared her with the juice of the banyan tree. Thus the mron. lost her power and heat 
They regard markings on the face of the moon as juices of the banyan tree, 

Bariiiquaka —-According to the Mro, the earth is eirried on the shoulders of a Nuga 
residing underneath this earth and a beetle* reports to the Naga that the human beings are 
no longer in existence and the Nafia, in order to verify the report of the beetle, shakes the 
earth i thus causing an earth quake, Awa Khamis and some Ah rung Khamis stated that the 
earth is shouldered by 2 or 4 giants and that when they feel tired, they' change shoulders and 
thus cause the earthquake. Some Ahraiug Khamis said that there exists another w p orld under 
the present world and that a post resting upon the nether world supports this upper world 
The people living in the lower world, in order to find out if the people living in the upper 
world are living or dead t shake the post and cause the earthquake. It is customary among 
the three tribes to respond to an earthquake by saying u We arc alive* ?t 

1( Edifsts *—According to the Awa Khami, the sun and moon had once borrowed rice from a 
nat called Sa Aung and they could not repay the rice ; for this debt Sn Aung, when 
he finds an opportunity, seizes the sun and moon and swallows them. This causes an eclipse. 
During an eclipse* the Awa Khami beat gongs and scatter rice on the ground by way of helping 
the sun and mooii to repay their debt and they also do not pound rice or do any other work* 
$avc household affairs, for a couple of days, A story given by some Mro and Ahraiug Khami 
is that die sun and mo-on could not pay their taxes to the king of 18 Units, P1 who arrests and 
keeps them in a dungeon for some time and thus causes an uctip^e. 

Rtiinbow.— The Awa Khami explain that once upon a time a hoy, who was ill-treated by his 
grandmother! left her house for heaven and when he reached his destination, he spread out 
his Join cloth just to show his power to the old lady. The Awa Khami regard the rainbow ils 
the lorn doth of the grandson in the heron*. The Mro regard she rainbow as a bridge, by 
which the oats' from the heavens descend to the earth. The Ahr.mig Khami explain that 
the rainbow Is a fairy who had a lover on earth before she became a fairy and that hEic 
appears in the sky as a rain how to show herself to her lover. 

Thumitr.-AX is explained by the Awa Khami that thunder is the beating of the drums of 
heaven. The Mro explain that it is the roaring of a cannon on the mountain in a competition 
between earthly and heavenly nate," But some Ahrutng Khami stated that it is the roaring 
of a heavenly gun by which the wicked on 3he earth are shot. 

Sk f*{ Lightning .—All three tribes explain that lightning is caused by the flashing ot the 
dans of tliu nats in the heavens during the course of dances. 

Method oi Disposal of Dead.— Among the three tribes, the dead we disposed 
of either by burning or by bwral. All persons who die Of contagions or infectious diseases, 
paritailarly smidl-pox and cholera, are buried immediate]} 1 and no form of shelter is erected 
over the grave There is no practice among any of the tribes of electing a stone cairn 
over the grave of the dead, and no custom prevails among them ot disposing of the dead 
m trees, cliffs or moduim. No tribe separates the head from the body. All three tribes 
cremate tins corpse of those who have died of ordinary diseases anti, after die burning 
ceremony, they collect the bones and ashes and sterc them up in a small hut built over the 
burning place but certain dans of the Mro build the small hut, not over the burning place but 
at the village landing-stage and store the tones and ashes for about 3 or 3 months After this 
period, the bones and ashes are Carried back to the original burning place where a fresh hut is 
erected for keeping (lie bones, etc. It is also customary among the Ahmiug Khami to give a 
feast m honour of the dead at the grave after the harvest of , crops * k 

Fon,) of Coffin —Ajl the tribes make the coffin with split coloured bamboos It is 
rectangular in shape with a separate lid of the same materials but the Mro and'certain 
Awa khami, instead of a bamboo lid, use cotton nigs or blankets. certain 



living beings, but certain Mros believe that there *r h n inn w , v—", " * 

dad disappear after dpath. * h,i 

of the dead into butterflies or other insects. * here a * l ° lhe tonsm.gration 

Appearance.— Generally the Awa Khami and Mro are of hrf,i,.n,«mai - , ., . 

Ahraing Khami have a sallow appearance. All three tribes have Wuht i ^ lhe 

generally crop their hair :md few have got h“r l S ‘i The Awa Khaim 

bW Ittei, fair part ed ii. to, middle of the fip- d. like il,J Hi,i. 

10^s3SS^£ff“ ’ “ Wid «« ™ e u» rf £ DM[Jel , 
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their hair at the back of the head. Mates of the Mro and Ahraing Kbmi generally have their 
hair knot over the middle of the head, while the females tie up their knots at the back of 
the head 

Eyct* AW, Hcoit ami Physique in general *—The eyes of the Awa Kbami, MrO> and Ahraing 
Khami are generally straight and are black* The Awa Khami generally have battened noses. 
The noses of the Mro and Ahming Khami are chiefly straight. The heads of alt the tribes, 
except the Awa Khami, are generally round with protruding foreheads. The heads of the 
Awa Khami are slightly oblong in shape with flat (receding) foreheads. Both sexes of all 
the three tribes are physically strong in general. 

Method of Sowing Seed.—As stated above, the occupation of the hill tribes is 
taungya cultivation. They cultivate the hillsides by clearing the jungle, which takes them 
about a mouth. This is usually dune in the month of January or February, About the month 
of March they generally bum the jungle they have felled on die hillsides and about the end of 
April they start sowing, placing the seeds separately in pits dug by spades which they usually 
make with a long handle from an bid unserviceable frwugvrt-cutting dah. The pits are then 
filled in with earth. About the months of June and July* the hill tribes, by means of ;ubes, 
have to weed grasses that grow near or around the paddy plants on 2 or 3 occasions in order 
to help the growth of the plants. The paddy generally ripens about the month of September, 
and the reaping is done by means of a small hand-sickle. The lautigya *cutting dah has a 
cutting edge only on one side. 

Dancing.—Both the sexes of the three tribes are accustomed to drinking khauug before 
or during their dances, which are performed to music. The chief musical instruments are the 
gong, cymbal drnui, brass plate, vhytu and bow. The musicians are all males, but in the 
dance both the sexes may join. 

The Mro dancers, hand in hand* form a circle around the musicians and, to the strains of 
the music, they all dance round and round till they are tired. The movements of their dance 
are as follows :— 

(1) Feet kept together while in a standing position, 

(2) Haif a step backward with the right foot, the left foot follows the right foot and 

thus both are together again as in (1). 

(3) HeiIT a step forward with the left foot, forming an angle of about ?G degrees with 

the right foot. 

HJ Right foot moved to join the left foot and, when they aie together, both the knees 
are half bent. 

Again (2) t (3) and (4) are followed 

Dancers and musicians of the Awa Khami and Ahraing Khami generally form a circle 
.during the course of their dances, and to the sound of the music they dance round hand in 
band. The movements of their dances are generally as follows :— 

0) Feet together while in a standing position, 

(23 Rigid or left font moves one step sideways and the other foot moves towards the 
first and when they are together the knees are half bent. 

Again (23 is followed. 

Musical Instruments. —The following is a list of musical instruments used by the 
three primitive tribe* living here :— 

1. Drums (big and small l These are just like Burmese drums. 

2. Gongs. 

3. Cymbals (big and small). 

4* Brass plate. 

5. Xhyin .—Th is is made of a dried gourd with one to seven bamboo pipes attached and 
it resembles line mouth-organ. The Xhyiti is subdivided into four kinds, namely :— 

(1) Nhyitogri with 2 bamboo pipes. 

(2) Nhyjnlat with 4 bamboo pipes. 

(33 Xhyinufle with 7 bamboo pipes. 

(4J Xhyiti to with a single bamboo pipe. 

Thc Iasi is only used at funerals. 

Baw .—Tills is like a ri/iyin, with one or two long bamboo pipes. 

Almost all the above instruments,, except the fihyis ifo* are used on the following 
Occasions ;— 

1. Marriage Ceremony* 

2, Ear-boring ceremony, 

3 + Tittongya-pw*. 

Weapons,— The only weapons used at present are dahs and spears. The tribes seldom 
use bows ; no custom exists at present of taking the heads of enemies as trophies. 

Dress.—The original dress of die male Awa Khami , Mro and Aiming Khami consists of 
a loin doth* a wtrite turban and a white shirt with short sleeves. Awa Khantis wear black loin 
cloths while Mro$ and Ahraing Khamia have white loin cloths. 

The females oi these races whit knee-length skirts or “ longyis "and the majority of Lhem K 
that I have seen, wore jackets while others did not ; Awa Khami women wear a scarf instead 
over their breasts like a Stf/iu fecarfh 

The men of these tribes have practically adopted the male dress oi the Arakunese though 
there are a few still attiring themselves in the costume of their forefathers. 

Tattooing,— N'o tattooing custom prevails nmong any of the tribes but persons of both 
sexcii, who have the fancy, tattoo the arms and backs of the hands with one or two tattoo 
marks. 
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Religion, Religious Rites and Sacrifices.—All the three tribes are animists 
and they hold aat-pwes " in honour of their “ nats‘ r at various times of the year. The chief 
occasions on which the “ nat-pwes " are held bv each tribe are described below :■— 

AW A KHAMIS. 

Before cutting tiew Taungyaa.—All the residents of a hamlet collectively buy a 
jpat before any one commences faa Mgyr-cutting which is once a year; they also collect a 
fowl or two from each household. The fowls and the goat are gathered together in a house, 
the owner of which is called an hutm, and all the villagers, old and young, assemble in the 
house of the lmin j and pray before the goat and the fowls for an abundance of crops and the 
good health of the comm unity during the coming season. When this is over, the goat 
and the towls are taken to a small hut (oE) built specially for the occasion on the bank of 
the stream. On the hut a bamboo tray with baked rice feolcSeuk^) anti dowers is placed, 
Mid around the lint are put up numerous bamboos. The fowls are cut over (he hut allowing 
the blood to bill on the contents of the tray. The head of the goat is cut off ami placed in the 
Iray n honour of mils. r The goat and the fowls are t lien cooker I near the hut and an 
offering made to ihe fiats with I he head of the fowl, some goat flesh, and a plate of rice, 
by pacing them inside the hut. The remaining meat and fowls are carried back to the house 
ol the where ainhcviMagers assemble again to enjoy the feast with kkaung (liquor). 
After this ceremony the village is dosed for 3 days, j.e , no villager is allowed to go out of the 
village and no outsider is permitted to en ter it, and on the paths entering the village lenglhs of 
bamboo are stuck into t ic ground at both ends, forming arches. This is to remind outsiders 
that they are prohibited from coming into the village. If any one violates the custom he 

£ ^ slvin *f 1 th V' ll|ilKft 1 within . U, P^ 3 ** ys ' he lty '«^egood the expenses incurred 

2 nl V Du ™« th ‘ s I™* of 3 dai s, Lite villagers should not do any but necessary 
household work. Three days after the feast, each household can start clearing a new taun&Z 

AittJJSi'ti hen the Dungy'S burning is over, each household collects the 

* u k Z.°l beed , ^ to be sown in the new /amtgyp. These are generally 
f™ ai S * f ° wl , k,J1 “ ! ov f il - :,J, °' vin « th * *>lood to fall on the contend. The 
“! foHl * being cooked, is la ken to the tnutigya with this basket. On arrival at 

on! into' SfL?. S J?’ “rounded by many smaller ones, is dug and the seed and grain arc 
P t into the Pitt. Then khtittng :ind ptecc* of the cooked liveware spat out from the mouth 

by f yi <rl P!> - 0i :md ? 11 lhc members of the house make a prater to the 
the Lib^^T 3 *- ^^s fe then filled in with earth. After this ceremony. a5 

fami^^A £ - SCen , '. ,S,lv s0vvinR ***** afld «™» in various parts of tlie 

taungio. (A post, Called Ahhaungma, ts erected over the big pit—see following paracraoh) 

acifhcuZioidh^ !l f y l ? h ° rvciietabI « is tjathcred from the now faimgyi, 

ihf t,°a V. ‘ slaughter cither a fowl or a pig or a goat, according to their moans, in 
the house and after cooking ihe same, the liver, a hot lie nr a gourd of k/iaung and a plate of 
^ en ° vcr t0 u, “ tom®.™ where all the members of the house pour Stumg and pieces 
SirfJSSlX .""****** which o^XrthebKa 

timetrSed'ncafthe^faf/ 0 ^^ 7'^ 7° r * 5° ot1 ixldclv tr °P* A *mll hut is at Hie Mine 
h™ inTo„ou??t£ “ Lafa” anel an olCoring of rice, Mating and meat is made in the 

r .1 . n * lb Af,LT fbis offering, all the members of the house start gathering 

fS s as the! are 'olSy TK n ?K 0,lt and of hver over ihe vegetables and 

; “'“ft Pmtked. They then return ho tile with their baskets of vedetabW r, n H 

VL* h |,n b t L v heS ™ d COok tl,c ^fietablcs, etc. An offering is then made to the 
rtf ,kT lh house. Xo one can eat any produce from his itmngya before the performance 
of the above ceremony. Generally aU the households in a village arrange to effi £££ 

T"“““ t ** cl ! 

shJZl'Ztfuf? S !"T" W \ Mta * “* ho«l.old 

*»W» heine urad. P *iS 

wrath, “mu " in the M«qgn hot and ;. mm » hettn, is ilo-n iiHuf" ' nmt “ to lh<: 

Chra^x^ty S'St ™ »«" 

household has to slaughter at least a fowl and i Bit? ! r ls brCTVed - E^ch 

collected in different cups. Then all the mrnil J r f *V n V rc ' lf l^^ble, and the blood is 
granary > mB1 thf u l of UmS, " .ii X / 1 . 1 ':. h “™ W" nonring o™, lira 
also sprinkle the bins and rarious “ff %1 rf ^ ai^als IdUerl. They 

n,»al prayer folloen. Thi. cerrnranvt d™ ra ,fel K ?£T*. ol “» " ««** «d <l» 
granary remain, in the disused Ineeiae, until exhausted^ ° l T , i '"' r> t' ttengyn. (The 

mhos. 

After Birth. —Soon after the birth of a child (™, r i ^ , , 

cubit, arc lixed up on the bank of the afream.and i! hfaiT ^ n "--a S [iri„g about a 

aud the bl^l poured over the b^hoS^SSStifSS ,n 1™°™ ° f lhe “ " 

for the welfare of the child. The chicken is then thro™ army ' wa,yw h Ul£n made 
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iV™ Taungya Cuttings —Before the cutting of a taungya is tmderiakeu, all the residents of 
:l hamlet collectively buy two goats in addition to two fowls gathered from each household. 
The villagers then build two small huts, one on the bank of the stream and the Other inland 
One goat is tied up near the hut on the bank of the stream and the other near the second hut. 
The fowls are kept in line between the two huts. All the villagers then pray to the 44 nats ,h lo 
keep them in sound health and to ghe an abundance cf crops during the coming taungyi r 
season. After this prayer, the goats and fowla are slaughtered one after another p starling from 
the bank pf the stream. Their blood is sprinkled over the small lints and the water of the stream. 
The village is then dosed k r three day's by fixing up bamboo arches over the village paths ; 
the Mrovi like the Awa Kframi do not allow any one to enter or leave the village for a period of 
three days. U any one violates the rule, he has to pay compensation for all the expenses 
incurred. The gcat meat is jointly cooked in the village, while the fowls are taken away by 
their respective owners. With the meat and khaung t they make an offering to the fcl nats * in 
the village before they commence feasting. This ceremony is done once in the yean After 
the performance of this annual ceremony 1 a household can start taungya cutting. 

Begin rung of ailing Taurtgyn Vcgda bits .—W hen Ih e Mm ugya vegetables nnd fruits have 
ripened p members of each hcusehcld go over to their taungya and collect the different vege¬ 
tables and fruits together with a few plants of paddy. On their return home* the paddy is put 
into the khaung pot while the vegetables and fruits are kept in a big basket- A fowl is then 
slaughtered and its blood sprinkled over the hhautig pot and the vegetable basket. The fowl 
is then cocked with rice flour mixed with some suit and ginger. This rice is then mixed up 
with the khnnrig and* with this rice and fowl, an offering is made to the various 11 nuts ” 
supposed to reside at the staircase cf the house and in the various baskets, When the offering 
to the "tints fca is over, all the members pul on their best clothes and empty the k tuning pot 
and enjoy the rest of the meat and the fowl together with their neighbours. This "natpwe" 
is held on the same day by the different households m the village. A taungya hut Is then 
erected in the taungya. After this ceremony, the villagers are free to gather the produce. 

Ya Pyafzve or leaving l he Taungya *— After the in ungya crop has been reaped, members of 
each household kill a pig or more in the house and cook some pieces of pork in a bamboo tube 
which is taken over to the taungya together with some rice and khauug, On arrival at the 
taungya, all are then mixed tsp and offerings are made to various " nats " supposed to exist in 
die streams near the taungya^ and at the same time me tubers o£ the house pray to the " nats ,r 
for good health. On their return home, a feast is held with the remaining pork and khauttg. 
Generally most of the residents of the village hold this i( pwe * + on the same day. 

AHRAING KHAMIS* 

Beginning of Taungya Culling,— The Ahraing Khnmh once in three years* buy a goat and 
a fowl with a subscription raised among the villagers and build a small hut near the river bank* 
An elder, chosen from among the villager prays to the 11 nats PT for the good health of the 
community. The goat and the fowl are then slaughtered near the hut, A few pieces of 
mutton and fowl, after being cooked, are placed in the hut with a plate of rice in honour of 
the " nats lh and the usual prayer for abundance and health follows. The village is dosed for 
a day by placing bamboos arched across the paths leading to the village* and, like the 
Awa Khanii and Mm, no villager may leave the village or no outsider may come into it on that 
day. If any one violates the rule, he has to compensate the village for all the expenses 
incurred, 

Beginning of ceiling Taungya Vegetabtes. —Before any vegetable is plucked from a taungya^ 
the members of each household should go over to their taungya and make a sacrifice of cither 
a fowl, a goat or n pig in honour of the " nats " • the blood is sprinkled over the paddy plants 
and vegetables in IB* taungya. They then pluck the vegetables, pouring, at the same time, 
pieces of ginger and khan tig from their mouths. The vegetables collected are brought home. 
This is done on die same day by all the households in a village. On their arrival at home they 
further sprinkle the vegetables uadi khaungmd on the following day the village is closed for 
two days and no villager or outsider is allowed to leave the village or enter it during that period, 
as before. During the period of two days* the chief member of the house generally abstains 
from ngapi (dried fish) and fish* After this ceremony, people may make use of the vegetables 
from their taungyas. 

At the lime taungya plants htessam *— Generally rich Ahraing Kbnmis celebrate a feast in 
honour of the 14 nats " w hen the taungya plants blossom ; numerous fowls, goals and pigs are 
slaughtered in the house, and, after being cooked, a few pieces of meat f rom each kind are taken 
to the taungya with a plate of rice and an offering to the 11 nats fct is made accompanied by the 
usual prayer They also perforin a dance in the taungya and on return to the village they all 
gather around the Khonedaing, a post where cuttle arc tied up for sacrifice* A man, generally 
selected from among the relations of the toairgjiYJ owner, spears the animals as the villagers 
dance under the influence of khavng around the Kkonabing. The relation, who spears the 
cattle, usually gets rewards of u gong, silk turbans and 11 loongyfefrom the taungya owner 
A good number of people and relations are invited from different villages to enjoy the feast 
and drink khaung, The heads of the cattle, goats and pigs slaughtered are preserved in the 
house for show. 


AU A KHAMJS, MRQS AXD AHRAING EH AMIS. 

They make sacrifices of fowls, pigs, floats. and cattle during the sickness of any member 
of [he house. It is customary among the Awa Khami and Mro to consult a I Vephalisaya or in 
Other words, a Nalsaya (witch doctor} when any member of the house falls sick or gets hurt 
IVephaU is a piece of bamboo tied at Iwtti ends with a piece of string. When the lVe thatisav a 
is consulted lie puts up the Wefhati on his lingers several times and finally declares that the 
sacrifice of a fowl, pig, goat or a cow, as the case may be, is required to propitiate the evil 
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spirit, which, it is said, has afflicted the sick person. People, according to their means, make 
sacrifices of the animals declared by the Wt fhahmya, For the sacrifice, the Awa Khamis build 
a small hut near the bank of the stream and slaughter the animal or animals* and the blood is 
sprinkled over the L>aked paddy f®ukfieu1c5) and other food prepared for the occasion and 
placed on the hut, The blood is also then put into the stream. The liver and the intestines 
of the animal killed arc cooked in a bamboo tube and an offering to the oat ih is made with 
a plate of rice in the hut, accompanied by a prayer for the speedy recovery of llie sick. Mros 
usually make a sacrifice of the animals either at the bank of the stream or near the hill as 
advocated by the Wcpkaiisaya. They do not build a small hut when the sacrifice is to he made 
with fowls and pigs, but they do build the hut when the sacrifice is made with goats or cattle 
or with both. These people do not make any further offerings to the H nata |rp with the cooked 
meat but the blood is sprinkled over the hut or at the bank of the stream, a player being said 
for early recovery. In the case of the Ahraing Khami, Iherc is a similar belief in consul ling 
a tVephatisaya for sickness, When any member of an household gets sick, an egg is broken at 
the staircase of the house to propitiate the evil spirit supposed in have caused the sickness and, 
if this does not give any relief* a small but is generally built on the bank of the stream, and 
either a fowl, pig or a goat, according to the means of the family, b slaughtered and the blood, 
alter being collected, is sprinkled over the rice brought for the purpose and this is kept in the 
house in honour of the ,h nats,’ After this ceremony, a dance is held in the verandah of the 
house of the sick, and an offering of cooked meat, together with rice, is made to the 14 rats n 
in the house, accompanied by a prayer for the immediate recovery of the patient When this 
sacrifice does not give a sitssfactory result, the slaughtering of cattle and other animals follows : 
ifie cattle are generally tied to a post m the village, called khouedmug, and speared to the 
accompaniment o( hilarity and dancing. All three tribes take to medical treatment as a last 
resort when they do not obtain a cure by means of their various customary sacrifices. 

Ear-boring Ceremony.—No custom prevails among I he Ah ruing Khamito hold an ear-boring 
ceremony lor their children, as the ear-horiug of the children is done soon after birth, but the 
Mio and the Awa khamis perform an ear-boring ceremony for their children by slaughtering 
cattle in honour of the " nats," The cattle intended for slaughter are tied up to a post in front 
of the house of the parent* who, carrying the child in one hand, spears the animal with the 
other hand and many villagers, who are present on the spot for this occasion, put the animat 
to death by cutting its head with axes Mros dance around the carcass on the ground after 
drinking khatmg hut A wa Khamis carry- the carcass up to the verandah of the house anti perform 
their dances around it I t is customary among both races to sprinkle the walls of the house 
with a yellowish substance found in the intesline and to make an offering to the “ nats 11 with 
the meal, liver, lungs, and intestines, cooked separately. The ear boring ceremony is clone 
soon after the dances- The children of the poor people in the village are allowed to do I he 
ear-boring ceremony when a rich man celebrates the ear boring ceremony for his children. 
Generally all the friends and relations are invited to enjoy the feast. 

Almost all the natpwes of these three races are accompanied by dances in which lioLh 
sexes, particularly bachelors and spinsters of the village, join. Their amuseincuts and social 
funcUons may be said to consist entirely of the 11 natpwes^ described above. 

Mafllage Law.—It is the custom for the spinsters of a village to collect together in a 
house to sleep and the lads to come at night to make love and win their hands, .\fost of the 
marriages are^ arranged by the young couples themselves, and the parents or relations of the 
girl are kept m the dark. The girls generally follow their lovers at night and the parents 
seldom interferes I hough a girf s parents may later make a demand for the dowry from the 
father or relations of the bridegroom. All the races, except the A timing Kbami* are mono 
gamous. Very" few, ever, of the Ahraing Khamt keep two wives. They may marry a second 
wge during the lifetime of the brst wife, when the latter gives her consent. Apart bom this, 
the husband has to pay a penalty to the father or brother n[ the first wife on his second 
marriage. 


\i is only when a girl refuses to follow her Inver, that the parent of the girl are approached 
tor the marriage, Among the Awa Khami, the man informs his prospective father-indaw, 
cither pei sonally or through a go-between, about marriage with the daughter and fixes a date 
lor betrothal. The hither of the girl may then consult his daughter and get her consent 
If she raiscsno objection, the khaung pot and pigs are kept ready in the girls house for the 
occasion. On the appointed day, the bridegroom s party, which generally consists of the 
bridegroom, lus father, and a village elder* approaches the bride’s father with a dais, 3 gourds 
mmiaung' and o fowls, one of which should be a crowing cock. On reaching the house of the 
bride, the crowing cock is set free to lie kept as a pet in the house mid, with the remaining 2 
fowls and tliefttotM& a feast olkrmg is given to the relations of the bride. The dab is 
handed over to the father of the bride. The brides party then in turn offer pork and khaung 
jo the bridegroom s party. The fowl should not be eaten by the bridegroom's party, and the 

^i ,HL-Tn rt t 1 I ' 1 ™'™, “J 1 ^ k Iftht hridc ' s or bridegroom’s party, through 
Rk ^ m' r' Vo* 1 °n hC °/ T , m ' ' rcs f >t -' c1|vd V. they ztc liable io pav a penalty nl from 
S ££ Rs "„ v ° 1 he fea f’ ™ arr,ilfte clo ' vry xvhich ;i minimum conslsts of Rs. JO, 

15 dahs, an mw and a spew, ts asked for by the girl's father and the lid degroom r s father has no 

sc & &“;sa ris? 

,u”"" k «■ **“WP*- *>'">■, CJSSuS 

noust ot tlic oridt. I he f o\i ] h and the khaunn are intended fern feast for the bride's mrtv 

ffi y, .h ni1 ne;u,i j 

rsrscss 

HSHIr S335S bS 

Sroorn as a present. The new couple should stay for 3 days in the house of the bridegroom 
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and on the following day they go to the house of the bride's father, where they stay for a day 
and then return to the house of the bridegroom. 

In the case of the Mro, the bridegroom generally informs his father about the intended 
marriage, and the father, in company with his son and a few villagers, visits the house of the 
prospective bride with 3 fowls, a spear, and a dah, On their arrival, the spear and the dah 
are handed over to the bride's parents as presents and the fowls are given as food to the 
family of the bride. The bride's parents, in return, slaughter a pig and give a feast to the 
bridegroom's party. The pork should not be eaten by the bride's party and the fowls should 
not be oaten by the bridegroom’s tarty. The father consul is his daughter and gets her consent 
to the proposed marriage. After obtaining the girl's consent, the father demands a dowry'. 
This consists of, at least* Rs T lQQ r a dah, and a spear. The two Latter are payable on the spot 
but the money can be promised later if it cannot be paid immediately. The bridegroom's 
father may not bargain over the dowry- asked for, After the settlement of the dowry terms* 
the bridegroom's party should stay for 3 clays in the bouse of the bride, drinking khaung and 
enjoying the feast p and, on the 4th day, the bridegroom's party, together with the bride, leave 
for the bridegroom's house. 

Among the Ahming Khaim, the boy informs his father about his marriage with the girl 
he has selected and his father, accompanied by two village elders, should approach the girl 
and get her consent first The father of the girl is then consulted about the proposed match 
and he generally does not interfere, if the girl consents. He then demands a dowry, which 
at least consists of Rs. 100, 30 spears* 15 fowls, and 6 bottles of country spirit* and the opposite 
party, without bargaining* must promise to pay the dowry asked for. Both the parties in 
consultation fix a date for the marriage. On the day fixed, the bridegroom, together with his 
parents and some villagers* go to the house of the bride* taking at least 15 spears, 15 fowls, 
and 6 bottles of spirit. The remaining dowry can be promised to be paid Inter if the bride¬ 
groom is unable to afford to pay immediately. On their arrival at the house of the bride, a 
pig is slaughtered by the bride's party to give them a feast and the fowls brought by them arc 
also killed to furnish a banquet for the bride's family and relations. Like the other two races 
the Ah ruing Khami are also prohibited from eating what has been offered to the other party. 
The bridegroom^ parly stays for two days drinking khtwng and feasting* and, on the third 
day, the bride is taken away to the house of the bridegroom. 

The down’, demanded by the father on the occasion of his daughter's marriage, is solely 
enjoyed by the girl's parents or her relations. On full payment of the dowry, the bridegroom 
gets presents of spears, gongs, silk tnrb.ms, and 1 loongyis, H in proportion to the dowry paid, 
from the father-in-law. Generally it takes years for the bridegroom to pay back the balance 
of the marriage dowry, and in this ease the bride's parents and relations have to wait until 
the others are in a position to pay. The liability for payment of the dowry to the girl's 
parents or relations descends from father to son, according to the custom of these tribes. 

Right and claim as loth* property and children of a married couple on their separation^ either 
by death or by mutual consetiL —On separation, either by death or mutual consent, the women of 
these tribes, according to their custom^ cannot make chums on the estate or the children 
born of a marriage* Ail (lie property and the children, except the suckling baby, have to be 
left behind with the husband or the husband's close relations. The suckling baby is generally 
taken away by the woman at the time of her departure from her husbands house, but, as soon 
as the baby attains die age of about 3 or 4 years, it has to be returned to the father or his 
relations on payment of feeding expenses. Tin- Awa Khami and Mro generally pay Us. 10 for 
this, but in the case of the Abating Khaini, the amount varies from Rs* 60 to Rs. 70. On 
separation by mutual consent or otherwise, it is customary for the married couple of the 
Awa Khami and Mro to exchange smalI branches of trees as tokens of (hearseparation, but no 
such practice exist s among the A lira in g Khami. They divorce each other in the presence of 
village elders. After the separation the married couple may rc-marry if they like. 

Separation of husband and wife due to the fault of the wife before full settlement of the dowry, 
—It is customary among She Ahraing Khami to forfeit the dowry premised to the father of the 
girl* but she win be entitled to Rs. 50 from the husband for the children, if any, left with the 
husband* If it is only one child, die entitled to Rs. 30 or Rs. 35- In the case of the Mro 
and the Awa Khami, the women are not entitled io any money for the children left with the 
husband, but on the contrary, they have to pay a compensation of Rs. 30 to the husband. If 
the separation is due to the fault of the husband, the Ahraing Khami women get a compensa¬ 
tion oi Rs. 15, and they are also entitled to Rs, 100 if they leave behind, with the 
husband, 2 or more children, H they leave behind only one child, they are entitled to Rs, 60 
to Rs. 70. The Awn Khami and Mro women arc not fortunate enough to enjoy the same 
privileges os the Ahraing Khami women. They are Only entitled to a compensation of Rs 30 
even if half a dozen children are left behind with the husband. 

Separation of husband and i rift after fart or full payment of the dowry—It the separation 
is caused by the fault of the woman, she, or her relations, have to return the dowry paid in 
the case of the Ahraing Khami. But according to the customs of the Mro and the Awa 
Khami* the women liavv to pay a penalty oi Rs. 60 and Rs, 30, respectively, apart from 
repayment of the dowry paid If the separation is due io the fault of the man, the dowry 
paid is forfeited by the Ahraing Khami, bnt the Mro and Awa Khami, in addition to the for¬ 
feiture of the dowry, have to pay a penalty of Rs. 30 to the woman. 

Separation on the death of one of the married couple before fall settlement of ihc dowry—On 
die death of the woman, before full settlement of her dowry, the man lias to pay the unpaid 
dowry to tlu parents or reblions of the woman. This custom prevails among the three tribes 
If t he man dies before the settlement of the dowry, the woman's parents do not get the unpaid 
balance of the dowry as it is considered that a fresh dowry can be demanded for their 
daughter on her next marriage On the death of the father, the children remain with the 
relations of the father, but, in the case of the Ahraing Khami, the woman gets mooev from 
the relations of her deceased hnsband if any children are left behind with them. 
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Enquiry on the Effect on Primitive Tribes of Contact with 

Civilization .—The only primitive tribes here, as stated before, ate the Awa Kftami, the 
Ahralng Kharai and the Mro. They have come into contact with the civilization of the 
Arokanese, both BaddhiSt and Mohamcdan. But this contact does not appear to be as frequent 
as may be expected, because of the lack of good communications To reach their villages, one 
has to engage a sampan or the like kind of conveyance specially for the purpose, and proceed 
by water part of the way* and then either walk across country or travel in canoes or rafts which 
have to be dragged through shallow water and rocky stretches is many places. During this 
irksome journey, which generally lasts for days* one is often liable to be infected by malaria 
unless one takes precautions particularly with regard to drinking water* 

Disease and crime, which rue common among the Amkauese, are at present alien to 
them. But it is sad to note that many of the men of these tribes have become victims of the 
opium habit It is, 1 think, due to frequent visits paid by the Amkane&e traders, who bring in 
opium just for the $ake of alluring these tribes to work for them- Consequently, these people 
are prone to be lethargic and their natural incentive for work has deadened* Most of them 
are no longer possessed of ambition. They usually grow paddyi tobacco, and cotten. The 
paddy they grow is just enough for their own consumption. They do export tobacco and 
COttqn but they are hampered by debt, Most of them have become indebted to the Arakanese 
people of Poujiyoleik, Pyane t and Lemro villages. When they grow their tobacco, cotton, 
and paddy, their creditors usually come and take away almost all their produce m settlement 
of debts and they are left with no option in the matter of disposing of their produce for a 
better price. They are a happy-go-lucky people* If they are in need, they approach their 
neighbours, the Arakanese people, and raise loans or DadtUtng as they generally call them. 
They pay back to the Arakanesc in kind with exorbitant interest* They do not cue to come 
to the law courts to have the Usurious Loans Act applied to lheir cases. Probably thej have 
the no idea cf the existence of this Act, 

These tribes do not leave Iheir houses for the purpose of working as labourers and have 
to eke out a living in some way or another- Very few of them care to leave tlieir hill tracts 
unless compelled by necessity, i have come across immense forests and laud lit for cultiva¬ 
tion which have practically remained untouched. Occasionally t these people cut bamboos and 
canes from the forests to meet contracts placed with them by the Araknnese people. Very 
few’ of them have castle. I have seen 2 or 3 families using cattle for ploughing. L P p to date, 
there is no indication of any minerals and no < utsiders have applied for licenses for prospect¬ 
ing for minerals. I understand that :in English firm, has the intention of starting a mill for 
manufacture cl pulp from bamboo which abounds in the area. 

Each tribe speaks its own dialect. Most of them, l mean among the men, are acquainted 
with Araksme^s which is used for intertribal conversation. 1 have also noticed that seme of 
them speak Chittagonian. Almost all are illiterate. Thdr region is conspicions by the 
absence of schools for imparting any sort of education among them. It uproars that no 
civilised people have attempted to introduce education among these tribes, but some of the 
Awa Khamiarm Mro show' an indinatiffl to acquire a knowledge rf the Burmese language- 
Signs are not wanting to >how that they soon will have a vernacular school of Iheir own. 

Most of the males of these tribes have given up the loin doth of their ancestors and have 
practically adopted the dress of male ArakaneHe Buddhists. This is due to their contact with 
the male Aiakanese Buddhists. The females have less opportunity ef meeting the female 
population of Antkancsc Buddhists, and hence they have nrt adopted the lull tiress of the 
Amkane^e women but the majority ot them have started imitating the Arakanese female in 
wearing a jacket over their bodies. Their Tfuiiitaus (skirts) which are of knee length, still 
remain unchanged. This imitation of dress. I think, wall be rather detrimental to their health 
as most of them arc not in the habit of washing their clothi!s r If the washing habit is not 
acquired, l am afraid that the dirt will accumulate in their clothes and will cause ill-health. 

In the days gone by, the people had no rooms and compartments in thdr houses and all 
the inmates ate, lived, and slept in one big room, which formed the house* At present h the 
majority of them have changed tlieir ideas due to their contact with the Arakmesc people. 
They have seen the Arakanese people with compartments in their hcu&efi&nd they have copied 
these. This is evident from the good number of new pattern houses in existence at present. 
The majority of people, who have cons taut contact with the Arakanestr, have different rooms 
in Iheir houses* which are generally small in size. These small and often congested rooms 
are destitute of ventilation generally, as the primitive tribes have no idea of sanitation and 
ventilation* 


All of these tribes are Animkts and* as such* they have celebrations, on minv occasions in 
honour of various nuts" which they believe to exist. They are still imbued With the idea 
that the incidents and events, whether gootl or had, of their lives are willed by the Li nats.^ 
They regard + nats” as omnipotent In cases of illness, they tike io medical treatment as a 
last resource. Their social functions and amusements arc mainly connected with " nat*pwes.” 
No missionaries or civilised people have settled in Shis region and so their beliefs and practices 
haw not as yet tmdemcne anv drastic change. No doubt* seme of them have notions of 
Buddhism and it js likely that they will be converted to Buddhism gradual I y in the near future 
1 have actually met some rf them stvling themselves Buddhists 


In former days, they followed the principle of Might is Right” and bfc Tit for Tat Tp and 
they had no security and protection. Since the introduction of Penal Law by the British 
Government they have gradually abandoned their old ideas* It is gratifying to note that they 
express a feeling of satisfaction with the advantages of protection and security afforded by the 
British Government, and that they are glad thai their ancient customs have dwindled. 

On the whole, the people do not seem to be discontented with the life they lend. They 
all appear to be optimistic They are keen on having large families as thev look towards their 
issue lor support m their old age. 
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PART IL—The Awa Khamis. Ahraing Khamis, and Mros in the Pon¬ 
nagyun Chin Hills, Ponnagyun Township, by U Ohn Pe, Assistant 
Township Officer, Ponnagyun. 

Region —The census operations were started on the 28th December 1930, along the 
Yo Chautig watercourse commencing from Taungminkala village. The last village along the 
\o Charing and the remotest at its source is Raidaung-khein-nim village. The operations at 
the last village were completed on the 12th January 1931. As it would have taken at least a 
fortnight to go back to Tmingminkala on the Yo Chaung to start operations from Awmitia 
village along the 1 awpya Chaung watercourse, [ crossed over Khauugctuing, which is the 
mountain barrier between these two chaungs (streams), to the source of the Tawpya Chaung 
bj' the pass, which is locally known as the Khautigdan Pass, It is between Baidaung-u-taiv 
and Baidaung-bo-Iein villages. As the steepness of the mountain is just about the same as 
that of the funnel of a steamer, as the name of the mountain implies, and also because it is 
very high, my coolies and I bad to sleep a night at the foot of the pass in a temporary shed 
built by us and to start ascending the mountain after an early breakfast at 6 a.m, next morning. 
Tile route on either side of the pass is very rugged, being strewn with stones and boulders of 
big and small si/cs, very slippery, and sharp-pointed. On reaching the base of the mountain 
on the far side of the pass, the way lay through high elephant grass, which grows so thickly 
that it blocks mid obscures the footpath. We did not encounter any wild elephant or tiger, 
though we saw the fresh foot-prints of several elephants, probably a herd of 30 to 40, and also 
tiger pug marks. It took from morning to night to reach Kyeui-iu, which was the Itrst village 
to be enumerated on the following morning, tf« Khauiigdajng village, which belongs to 
Buthidauug Township, The operations along the Tawpya Chaung were started on the I5ih 
January 1931 at Kyeni-iu village. The operations along this chaung were completed at 
Aivrama village on the 25lh January 1931. 

The country', both along the Yo Chaung and the Tawpya Chaung, is also very rugged and 
mountainous. The foot-path along the Yo Chaung lies on level ground only up to Thalti 
chaung village. Thence up to Baidaung-khdu-nnn village the foot-path is difficult It is a 
hill track, at times not far from the water in the chaung below and at others very high up 
above it. A false step or a stumble might easily cause a fall over a precipice down into the 
water in the chaung below. Occasionally, the way lies along the drv stream-beds, where 
jumbled rocks necessitate jumps from rock to rock, which make the knees ache. The 
conditions of the path along the Tawpya Chaung are similar to the above from Kycni-in to 
Kyanksaraung. Thence up to Awrama the path lies on even ground. On the mountains and 
in the valleys, bamboos of the smaller kind grow* profusely. The *’ AVabo ” bamboo docs 
not gl ow there. Very rarely did I come across reserved trees, such as “ Pyinma." 

Winter .—It was so bitterly cold fin January) that we were unable to get a sound sleep at 
night. Europeans would probably appreciate the winter up here. In the morning, the son 
was seen only ;it about 8 o’clock and its light disappeared at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. I 
even doubled the correctness of the time shown by my wrist which. 

Waterfalls. —On the way from Tandin-Hrochaung village to Agri village, both of which 
are situated on the Yo Chaung, there is a big waterfall. The water falls over a rock ledge, 
which is about 80 cubits high, to a lower ledge. Both are in I he bed of the watercourse! 
which runs through rocks between hills. The fall ol water is perpendicular. On the advice 
given me at Ponnagyun by LJ Aung H la. Opium Licensee of Ponnagyun, before I set out oil 
mis long tour, and on further information from the Mros, who inhabit the neighbourhood of 
the waterfall, I worshipped the " nat ” of the waterfall by* sticking some gold-leaf on the rock 
and invoking the " nat " to look after us on our journey. I noticed a large amount of gold-leaf 
stuck on the rock. 

There is a waterfall also between Wan way and Dapnichuiiug, which villages are situated 
on the Tawpya Chaung. hut this waterfall is not as steep as the one in the Yo Chaung, Empty 
dugouts even can be dragged tip this waterfall. 

People, —Most of the inhabitants of the villages along both Chaungs are : (t) Awa Khamis’ 

(2) Mros, and 13) Ayaing Khamis. Very few Yanbyes, Arakancse, and Chaungthas were 
found- The manners and customs, etc , of the wild tribes, nr., (!) Awa Khami, 12) Mro and 

(3) Ayaing Khami are described below. 


AWA KM AMIS. 


There is no existence of divisions into different exogamous clans or groups of clans. 
There is no existence of divisions into two or three groups or classes with a definite 
order of social precedence between these classes. 

There is no existence of a chieftain class or clan from which chiefs are drawn. 


Organisation. —This appears to be on the lines of democracy. If. in the case of a 
dispute between two persons, there is no witness, three Lugyis (elders) arc appointed to 
dispose of tt. For example, a person accuses another of having stolen his money. The 

Lugyis ’ ask the first person whether it is true that he lost his money The (test person 

replies in the affirmative. Then the ” Lugyis ” ask the second person whether it is true that 
he stole the first person’s money. The second person denies the charge. Then the “ Lugyis M 
tell them to dive into a pool in a chaung. saying that he. who has lied, will appear at the 
surface of the water first. Both the complainant and the accused put their heads (not 

the whole body) into the water in the pool, each of them holding one of the two 

bamboo-poles held perpendicularly by two of the three " Lugyis.” The third “ Lugvi ” 
watches the divers along with spectators from the bank of the chaung. If the complainant 

appears at the surface of the water first, he has to incur the following expenses; _ (It The 

least Rs. 15 and the most Rs. 50 for causing the accused to wet his hair. (2) the least R* 5 
and the most Rs. 10 to each “ Lugyi ” for disposing of the case. If the accused appears at 
33 
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the surface of the water first* he has to incur not only the above-mentiMcd expenses but also 
to give the complainant the amount, which was alleged to have been stolen by the accused. 
It is believed that the person* who is dishonest* i» made to appear at the surface of the water 
first by the IL nut f ' piercing the nostrils with some pointed tiling. 

Traditions of Origin. —There is no existence of traditions of origin from the North, 
West, North-East, or South,, etc. 

There is no existence Of terraced cultivation. 

There is no existence of megalithic monuments. 

There is no use of stone for seats. 

Use of Materials in Building.— Bamboo is used for floors and walU; wood is 
used for posts and beams, and bamboo-leaf or thatch is used for roofs by the poor people- 
Men of means, who are scarce, use wood for floors and walls, and bamboo leaves for roofs. 
There is no restriction in the use of wood, or ham boo or leaves, 

The social position of individuals is not indicated by the shape or materials of their 
houses, or by the pattern and colours of the clothes they wear. 

Ideas as to the Sun, Moon, and Stars, Cornels, etc — They haw no Ideas 
about the sun. moon, stars and comets. They call the 7 stars towards the tail of the Great 
Bear ' stars of 7 days' people " They cannot explain the meaning of u stars of 7 days' 
people. " They have no names for any other stars. They take the markings on llic moon as 
a banyan tree. They do not know the causes of earthquakes or eclipses. They think that the 
sun or the moon* as the case may be, is swallowed by a tiger whenever an eclipse takes place- 
They have no legends of the rainbow and of thunder or lightning. 

Disposal of Dead —The bead, together with the body of the dead, is burnt to ashos- 
In the case of natural death, the head and the body are burnt one or two or three days after 
death according to the means the relatives possess to entertain visitors. In the case of death 
from contagious d i sea s e , the head and the body are buried ; after One month the remains are 
disinterred and burnt to ashes. Coffins are made of strips of bamboos woven into the form of 
a coffin. No cairn or shelter over the grave is made* 

They believe that man, after death, will enjoy the same kind of life in the next existence, 
but do not know in what form or shape that existence will occur. 

Appearance. —This is die same as that of the Arakanese, complexion—majority are 
dark ; sallow complexion is rare. Hair—straight and treated in the manner of the Berman 
and the Arakanese but without coconut oil. Both males and females keep long hair. They 
use pig's fat for hair oil. Eyes—straight and black Shape of nose, head and physique in 
general—same as the Barman and the Arukanese- 

Method of Sowing Seed — This is done by broadcasting similar to the Amkanese 
custom. Paddy lands are ploughed with a r Te'' or wooden plough with an iron tip. 
Taungyn cultivation is done with "dfths " 

Musical Instruments, —Gong, cymbal, blow-pipes made of bamboos and gourds, 
and oblong drums. 

Weapons.— Spearg/lx)ws and arrows. There is no custom of taking enemies heads 
as is done by those residing in the onadmimstered area. 


Awa Khaims describe themselves as belonging to Awa K ha ink 
They call their Language 14 Awa Eh ami, Tl 
They do not Intermarry with any other tribe, 

TJiey have relations by blood or marriage only in the Ponnagyun Chin Hills. 


Dress.— Males use Burmese jackets, which they trail “ Kha-ok M and which they buy 
Ironi Indian hawkers, as coverings for the upper part of the body without am underwear 
They (Awa Khami males) cover the lower part with a piece of black loin cloth, the length of 
which is 8 cubits, the breadth being hall a cubit, which they tie round the waist twice and 
pass it between the thighs with both ends hanging downwards at the front and at the back. 
This piece of cloth is called " E-nauk " in Awa khami language. The head is wound with 
il piece of cloth of some colour other than black. They simply wrap this doth round the 
head without covering the top hair. The length of the cloth i* 2 cubits, while its breadth is 
)i cubits. This cloth is also bought from Indian hawkers. The cloth, which is wound round 
the waist, is made by themselves front the black yarn thev buy from Indian hawkers Men 
of substance wear wide earrings made nf itictal, which is an alloy of gold and silver. 

Awa Khami females cover the upper part of the body with a piece of cloth just covering 
the breast and the back on the left side, leaving the right arm bare for free use The 
breadth ol this doth is a little less than a cubit, while the length is a cubit and a stvm The 
edge of the front part of the cloth is tied to the edge of the back pai l with a string* over the 
right shoulder. Tins cloth is called Yingan " in Awn Khami language. The lower nan of 
the body is covered with a piece of cloth, Hie breadth of which is a cubit while the lenuth is 
2 cubits Fin- cloth ts wrapped round the waist The breadth being only a cubit the cloth 
covers only the upper thighs When they move about, tlie left thigh is exposed to view 
This Piece of cloth also is called "E-nauk - inthe Awa Khami language SStheuSr 
and lower garments are woven from the yarn bought from Indian hawkers The lower .doth 
ts kept m place by string of beads, which number at least five. Some women of means add 
a string of copper pieces to the strings of beads round the w aist. The beads .nd 
bought from Indian hawkers. The strings for the beads are made bv the Awa Kb m^wom™ 
Tlw «b of .he M«f« are .W yte i„ f rom th. S, ttSSwv2£ 
women wear silver bangles and anklets They also wear silver earrings, which Jl | n iw 
tubes abont 3 inches in length. Grown-up women w«tr only Strings, and no Sgl^d 
anklets. Unmarried young women wear also necklaces made of coral or silver coin' ^ ° 

Tattooing.— No tattooing either by males or females. 
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Religion, — They worship nats* ? whose names they do not know. When a member 
of a family is sick, they insert through the verandah of the house two bamboo poles tied 
paralleli the lengths of w hich are about 0 cubits, one end touching the ground, whilst the 
other is split to form tails hanging downwards. The bamboo poles are put up just under Else 
apex of the roof of the home reaching to within a cubit of it, A live pig is then tied to the 
bamboo poles, where they pass through the verandah- The sick person then comes out of 
the room and kilts the pig with a spear or a bamboo spike- Then the pig is cut into pieces 
and cooked- The pig curry and some cooked rice are then given to (he sick person, the 
11 nnl" being invoked to forgive the sick person and to leave him that day. This is done in 
the belief that the “nat" is in the sick person. The remaining curry is then enjoyed by the 
other members of the family and villagers. 

Againk w nat" worship is done at faungya cultivation. Wheal (he crops are in ear, 
bamboo poles of the above description are put up in the Uning}<i+ A live pig is tied to the 
foot of (tie bamboo poles and is killed by a woman from the house oi the /tuvr^vu-cutter, 
either with a spear or pointed bamboo. Then they cut the pig into pieces and cook it 
Some pork curry with cooked rice is put on the top of (he bamboo poles and prayers are 
offered invoking the u nat ** to give the Itiungyarcutter a good harvest, The remaining curr y 
is then eaten by the villagers. 

Religious Rites.— When a villager dies, his dead body is washed with hot rater- 
On the breast some money, according to their mean 5 r either a rupee or an eight anna piece is 
kept covered with a piece of cloth. The dead body is then placed in a coffin made of split 
bamboos, A fowl is killed and put into it with cooked rice. On the following morning after 
breakfast, it is carried to the grave, w here it is Ixirnt to ashes. Crying is not prohibited at 
the funeral- In the case of the death of a baby soon after birth, its body is wrapped with a 
piece of cloth and kept in a bamboo basket hung up in a tree till it finally decays and 
disappears, 

M arriage Law.—The marriage may be contracted by the couple themselves with or 
without the knowledge and consent of the parents. If a lad kidnaps a girl to his parent?’ 
house, the parents take the couple with tallage elders to the house of the girFs parents 
carrying 3 fowls and some ttiQung. On arrival, the young man's parents ask the girl's parents 
what dowry they are prepared to accept- The dowry is then fixed and given, Sometimes, 
the dowry is as high as Rs, 100 , the lowest being Rs. 30. A fter handing over the dowry to 
the girl's parents, the fowls are given to them and the kltitnng to the visitors to be enjoyed 
there. In return, the bride’s parents give a pig to the bridegroom's parents to be eaten then 
and there. Then the courle with the lads parents return to their house. The girl goes to 
her parents' house cm visits, occasionally, but she never returns there permanently' If a lad 
agrees to marry on Ins own choice or on the advice of his parents, they go to the house oi the 
girl's parents, where negotiations proceed. When they agree, they tix a dowry and appoint 
a date for the marriage. On the appointed day. (he same procedure! as in the case of 
marriage by kidnapping, is carried out. The couple arc then taken back to the house of the 
young man's parents. If the bridegroom or the bride breaks the promise of marriage* no 
action is taken if either party makes the plea that one does not love the oilier. If the couple 
separate owing to the fault of the wife, she has to return half of the dowry to her parents-in- 
law, If the couple separate owing to tin* fault of the husband, the wife leaves without paying 
any part of the dowry. When the husband dies, the wife is entitled Eo nothing—she has 
even to leave the issue of the marriage, if any, behind with the husband’s father or with the 
brother (uncle). 

Dancing and Amusements. — « Awa Khaims dance in a group of about 15 
persons They ding to one another, side by side, by placing the arms round the necks Or 
under the arm-pits of (hose on each side- They bend from one side to another* marking time 
with right and left legs in hull. In this way, they dance round. The groups mar consist of 
men or women only or of both They have no musical instruments They dance only when 
they make a new platform in a house in their village. The dance lasis for a day and up lo 
midnight At this performance, there is a feast of khaitng and entries of pork, fowls, and 
meat. They sing while dancing- The meaning of the songs cannot be ascertained. 

There is no variation in the language from village to village* bill it differs from that of 
other tribes (vide list attached). 


MROS . 

LoaiUy kmtmi < 7 * Tating-ifro *.—They informed me (hat ihetr forefathers 
originally dwelt at she source of the Kaladan river. The present Mro inhabitants of 
Ponnagyun Chin Hills are (he descendants of the Mro, who hrst came down to this area as 
they were afraid of the Shundns, who inhabit die upper reaches of the Kukidan river, There 
i s no other kind of Mro here They do not know w hen their forefathers started coming 
down here 

There is no existence of divisions into different exogenous dans or groups of clans. 

There is no existence of divisions into two Or ihree groups or classes with a definite order 
of social precedence as between these classes. 

Theme is no existence of a chieftain class or clan from which chiefs are drawn. 

Same as the Awa- Kb ami. (Connect in ns in other areas k 

There h no existence of tradition of origin from (he North -West, North-East, or South, 

etc. 

There is no existence of terraced cultivation. 

There h no existence of megalithic monuments. 

There is no use of stone for seals. 

Use ol Materials in Building — The iloo^, walls, and under-ro^f of the hoinjes 
are tirade of bamboos. The upper-root is made of bamboo-leave*; Tn order to make the 
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floors. and under-roof, bamboos are split lengthwise into wide plunk-shaped pieces. 

Posts mid beams are made of wood. There is no restriction on the use of wood or bamboo. 

l he social position of individuals is not indicated by the shape or material ol their houses, 
or by the pattern and colours of the clothes they wear. 

- (h Ide .f s as to li } e Su 7' Moon and Stars Comets, etc—They have no legends 

v Ik n,<J f n ' sta '' s a!ld comets. They do not know the Great Bear or am- other stars. 

they know the marking on the face of the moon. They believe that'the cause of 
earthquakes is that .1 supposed Dragon shakes the earth to find put whether people arc still in 
existence. As regards the eclipse of the sun* their belief is as follows:_ 

Once upon a lime, a woman of their tribe gave birth to a son without a father. As 
lha s °" Iie dug ? fats from the ground and ate them, Then he asked 

T “ lls fath ,?* ashamed of the non-existence of a husband, 

the S3* S? I'm r" i lh ’ dt hl * father VV:LS devmtnfd b >’ :i li ^r, So the son went into 
keeoffid^n,n1w ivT tl ®fL ™ lh . a s T e: ‘ r Hc *»Oo(tbt the tiger’s head and slept a night 
5*?3 it undii his head and beseeching it to show him his father at night Though the day 

iinie^' °i T f? t * ,er ' 80 he asked his mother attain as to why he could 

mother thpn !2S?t 1 * h0,,JEh lie . h . a<l «« ll ^er and h;td slept with its head under his. His 

c-imlTri 0 him ^ a L ‘ 0 *? ele Phant having kilted his father, So the son did the 

his mother* nn'drT “xb ° f WhW h f did " ot •“ “>* si «'' s of his father, he asked 

acconut of ihe T-lt Tohl hlS "2$? r fum :1 new * tory that bis father died on 

TT tht ' SU J 30 1<? ^ ld hi!i mother and the people that he would go and 
2*fci J ?^' nSt St ? 3iK instrilctcd ‘hem to watch and to follow him when thev should 
SSuSJ*^ W,h l J h# this belief the Mro raise cries as war songs wheoSer 

!nn ^ tMi C f l ' pse 01 th<? 5Un ; lhe ' believe that the moon, being the sister of the sun. the 
OWilioi iie in“ and lvntfwi *" r a * dnst thc moon, when he found that he could not 

,■ PV.*". no id 5 ns °f lbe rainbow, thunder and lightning. Thev believe tint th P 

thunderbolt is thrown by a powerful 1 nat" to a less powerful “ not M in charge of a certain 

think rWrt 116 lh ™ d " L>olt strikf s. In the case of the death of a man from lightning, they 
think that the powerful nut strikes him with the thunderbolt us he was mischievous 

Dead— When a Mro dies a natural death, his body is placed in a coffin 

killed audits binnH b “!? t a *I ont£ M tl,L ' of the body Then a pig is 
i ^ pfltr ? d 0ver lhe c °tou. The pork is offered to the visitors. The dead 

ar^gaM mS Si*Hi W‘ ^ P ieces of bane ' "hich remain unbumt, 

deee^Ll ( , platform in the Cemetery with i/wungand other eatables for the 

D d L ri . I ? k andeat -, the case of unnatural death, the dead body is buried without any 
food or the killing of a pig. In the case of the death of a youne person im to the -ni nf 1 

cMwTbodv todia ff l ° t0 thL * - voun ft deceased, and carried in the coffinwith the 

£J1*5mS 1 u g v aVf ’ ' V iere , thc is barnt without the dead body oi the dog The 

The d L ST'dv 11",! 1 rnt ‘ T the " pbcett 0,1 a P Ia * f °™ without kh aaag but with 

eatables The dead body of the dog is thrown away in the cemeterv, \n ,i 0llc or aflv 

form of shy ter over the grave ls made. The head is not disposed of separately f „ , |™ c " f 

vTetabtes lo, ‘'^0 ^ '^'"u ^ b" V'*' thc ^ ma >' w™ ' ^uit, from outing Hesh or 
vegetables foi 40 «a>s after abuiidomng the house and all belongings lor ever He or she 

as the case may lx. u .11 live on Only rice and water in a lint specially built lor tlie ™ 
Existence after Death— They have no ideas as to the ultimate at,ode of the dead 

tpl " hiC, .',“ ‘«h»«ibdta, wood, the holes at 
strings pulled tot from each C ”= ,i “ h " ! " ed b '' 

distance of lour lingers from the noitrd on tl L t0ur,L ^ ' 1 '™*- There is a holy at a 

right of the two fixed hi the JwTi SfJSf? 1 ’T e o| T'i b;imbo(> -ripe. which is on the 
lower side of the other hmhm nir,. 1 sn !S there a hole at the same distance on the 
placed two moveable bamboo uih?s Veiled'at f C3 ^P^ derids ofbotb bamboo-pnpes are 
about 2 cu bth from the ends of 1 v ^ l f ™L? nd the bum boo-knot and extending 
from ihe gourd on the r gl.Mde 1-1 ^1 ^ , T,terc is a hote « a «Stance oi 10 fingers 

^ on ihc extreme right S Ibe ft? £SSL°^ ifr* oi "* b ^hoo-pipe, which 
of this bamboo-pipe is plruxS u 1St of1ir i ei 1 * mrd Over the other end 

9 hngers from the gourd on the unver side nf il 'V *P!' rd ' ,sa hole at :l distance ol 

the lower three fixed pipes (W the *Sh2* ha j I]b ™T 1 ^' ^ t]]ch is on the extreme left ol 
bumboo-tuhe. The Ixiniboo Dim 1 - be . 0 ! h<! ^ ettd of tIlls bamboo-pipe is placed u moveable 
the two on either side rigid TonlJv th 15 ‘V ini . dt e ° f ** lhrcc ’ i ' 1 P ,aced ^ iTn P Iv 10 hold 
hole at the top of S?S. P " ** ,mtrument > air « blown through the pipe fixed in a 
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In tlit; larger kind, three bamboo-pipes are fixed on the side of the globe of a larger sized 
point!. There is a hole at a distance of a cubit from the gourd on the lower surface of (he 
bamboo-pipe, which is on the extreme right side of the three. Over the other end of this 
bamboo-pipe, a globe of gotud is placed. There is a hole at a somewhat lesser distance front 
l lie gourd on the upper side of the bamboo-pipe, which is on the extreme left among the three. 
Over the other end ot this pipe is placed a globe of gourd with a larger aperture than that of - 
the Other. The middle bamboo-pipe is fixed as before simply to lighten the two on cither 
side. It is played in the same way as the smaller bind. Two of the larger kind are played 
when dancing takes place. 

U) A pair of cymbals. 

W) A gong. 

They have no weapons. There is no custom of Lab in g enemies' heads. 

They describe themselves as belonging to the Taring \lro, because they live in hilts. 

They call their language " Taung-Mro "or 11 Mro." 

Very seldom they intermarry with the Awn. Kliami, Ayaing Khauii. Arakancse, 
I'hnuiigthas, or the Burmese. 

They have relations only in the Tawpya Chauug area. 

Dress.-They dress as Awa Khutnis, with the only exception that the females have no 
" Vingiu 1 5." The young women wear silver bangles on the wrists as well as just above the 
elbows. 

Tattooing —There is no tattooing. 

Religion. —They worship *' nats " whose name or number they do nof know. They 
worship the ” tuts " when there is sickness in Iheir houses and when the crops in their 
l,tHttffyas are in ear. In both cases, a bamboo-pole of the same kind as described in the case 
ot the Awa Kliami is pm up in the platform of the house concerned. Then a pig is brought 
up there ami killed by any person. Then each member of the family ties a piece of the ear of 
the dead pig with a string on the right wrist. Then each member of the family, who is well, 
says Phyjuik. Ah-row-mi, Chin-tiam kyu-mi. An-sa-pa. Pa-yon-hi" equivalent to “ 1 
have made sacrifices of every' description, May the sick person regain his (or her) health." 
Then the assembled villagers, including the sick person, enjoy the perk and the khuungf if 
available. The sick person does not drink the khaitng. 

fn the case of worshipping the “ nats” for success with the tauugya t a pig and a fowl are 
killed over some plants or grain, which are cut and brought from the tauugya and kept on the 
plat tor in Then a piece of the ear of the dead pig is tied to the right wrist of each member 
of the house concerned and they say prayers as " Phyank. Pa-kii-ra-ia. Ta-li-la. Tan-ga-la. 
I’i-ka-la ” equivalent to “ May we get an outturn from this huiHgiv? as much as 400 to 500 
htskds." They then enjoy the curries with Hum rig. 

They do not worship “ nats " in the case of the death of a member of the family. 
Weeping is not prohibited at the funeral nor are women prohibited from following to the 
grave as in the case of the Mahoniedans. 

Luckily, a feast was performed in my presence on tile morning of the 8th January 1951 at 
Agri village on account of the sickness of the wife of a householder. A young pig was 
caught The husband killed it by a thrust with a sharpened piece of green bamboo. On the 
previous day, a bamboo-pole had been erected at die middle edge of the verandah of the 
house with 5 ' Pha-bwas.*’ They were made by scraping the pole between the 5 knots from 
the top of the pole making die scrapings hang down from the knots. Another pole was erected 
touching the apex of die roof in the centre with two “ Fha-bwas,” Another pole was erected 
mi the ground in front of die first mentioned pole. After killing the pig, the “ pha-bwas " at 
die lowest knot were besmeared with the blood of the pig. Then the pig was cut into pieces. 
A long piece of an ear was cut off from the pig and tied in the middle with as manv strings as 
there are members of the household, after rubbing them first with turmeric (Sa-nwinf and then 
wiLli lime. The blood, heart and lungs were put into a piece of green bamboo with some 
chillies and salt, and cooked by placing it on the fire The other pieces of pork were cooked 
over another lire. When the contents of the bamboo were well cooked, they were taken out. 
Many pieces of leaves were cut, and on them some pieces of pork from the bamboo were 
placed with cooked rice. As no k was available, some veast (fermented rice) was put 
into an earthenware pot with water, 'Hie elder brother of the householder drank some of this 
mixture and spat at the piece of the leaves on which cooked rice and pork were placed, 
invoking the nat ” to release the sick woman from sickness as a feast was offered to him. 
Then the pieces of the leaves with rice and pork were thrust into the granary, which is inside 
the house, and at the corners of the house. Then the husband drank some of the mixture 
and spat at a cup, in which some cooked rice and pork had been placed in front of his sick 
wife- Then the husband besmeared the rice and the pork on the hair of his sick wife proving 
t the ” nat ” for the recovery of his wife from the sickness. The husband then touched the 
forehead of liis wife with a piece of ginger, which also had been placed in the above cup. 
He then touched her forehead with two small sticks, on each of which was a piece of pork 
obtained from the cup. The husband then fastened a String, in which a piece of Hie ear of 
the pig was already tied, on the right wrist of his sick wife. He then besmeared tilt- mixture 
oi lime and turmeric on the forehead, arm, and back of his wife. The same treatment was 
given to each and every member of the family. He then came out r£ the sick room holding a 
piece of leaf containing some rice and pnrk and which had been placed near the cup, as well 
as a tube of bamboo, containing some mixture in place of khaung. He then threw' the 
contents of the leaf at the bamboo pole, which Was erected at the middle edge of the 
verandah, praying to the nat’ 1 for the recovery of his sick wife. This ended the feast 
Then the members of the family had a meal with pork curry. 

Marriage Law - The «ime as the Awa Khaim. 
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Dancing and Amusements. — They believe that they will suffer frGm epidemics 
i£ they dance on other than the specified occasions. They dagee by betiding the knees to the 
beat of the drum. They also sing when dancing. They also dance* when a new platform is 
made in anybody's Mouse in their village, when a new house is erected l herein* and when 
their taungya crops are in ear. On every such occasion, a dog* one or more Cows or bulls* 
one or more pigs* and many fowls are killed r The cow or bull to be sacrificed is tied to n 
post put up in the middle of the village. Tile clog* pigs* and fowls are killed in another 
place. They start dancing round the cow or bull to be Sacrificed at nightfall after drinking 
Uj tmng m their houses They dance the whole night. The dog Is eaten at night. When 
the day breaks, the brother-in-law of the person, on whose account the feast is made* gives 
Rs, 5 to the latter* w ho in turn gives him a turban On receipt of it r the brother-in-law 
spears the sacrificed animal When the animal is dend, it is taken to the platform of the 
house for the purpose of being cut up. The tkmoers* however, will not allow it to be cut 
until me Lubyos {bachelors) and the lfc Apyos ,r (spinsters) who danced are paid some 
money by the donor of the feast. \\ hen the money is given, they cut the animal into pieces, 
and cook and eat it with the pork and fowl carries. This ends the feast. 

Their language dg^ not vary’ from village to village but differs from that of the 
Awa Khaim and the Ayaing KhamL 

It inrty be interesting to mention here that there is a custom among the unmarried men 
atsd women to sleep together at night in a group in a house. They share blankets together. 


AVAIXG RHAMI& 

I here is no existence of divisions into different exognmotis clans or groups of clans. 

There is no existence of divisions into two or three groups or classes with 3 definite order 
of social precedence as betw een these classes* 

1 here is the existence of a chieftain class* from which chiefs are drawn* A chief need 
not belong to that class or elan by both parents. 

Same as the Awa kb a mi- (Connections in other areas.) 

There Is no existence of traditions of origin from North-West, Xorth-East* South, etc. 

1 here is no existence of terraced cultivation. 

There is no existence of megalithic monuments. 

There is no use of stone for seats. 

Use of Materials in Building.—The doors, walk, and the under-roofs of the 
houses are made of bamboos. The upper-roof is made of bamboo-leaves* The posts and 
beams are made ol wood generally. Very poor persons use bamboo posts and beams. There 
is no restriction on ( he u.se of wood or bamboos for walls and rook. 

The social position of individuals is not indicated by the shape or material of their house* 
or by the pattern and colours of the clothes they wear, 

ideas as to the Sun, Moon and Stars, Comets, etc.— They have no 
knowledge concerning Uie sun, moon, stars and cornels. Tlicv do not know about the Great 

Srtv ™' 1 ^ ?h her st ^T, 'Vo' 1 * the maT J dn ® s 0,1 the facc of lhe ™»«* t*«y think that in the 
early ages ol the world, both the sun and moon were very hot. So the people of those days 

™ '«! u, , cc ™ th * m< ™' to keep off the heat from her and allowed only 

the sun to shine. They thmk that the phases of the moon are due to its being buried in the 

rtf P<fan j K nf ^'V' , Asre ^ rcJs »n earthquake, they think that n man of supernatural 
hlint 1 fr ?/" ,i " d , eniL ' :,ltl shakes it to Ibid out whether or not there are Jill human 

■ u e slill °in eT*" Th h *V '? t f» - Dllt ’ w ' he , ,,ever Jltl earthquake takes place, that they 

m^r th* I f’ i h * Cy ,ln l iial dns man oi super-natural strength will turn the earth 
oier, they do not shout out. They do not know about eclipses. They call the rainbow 

tiS!S£d vX£T k at 11 drinki watCT Iike 3 bmun heiTl *- They do iwt kiiou ' 

watePmd toS i nn l -. I iv??nJ? “ " pe£S ° 11 t di “ 1 a n ? tl f U drath - *>« body is bathed with cold 
5 da« and a Sf SSi'ft S ^ wUh clothes. It is kept in this way for at least 

vigors Vo , J n„ i! i f T' awo ?“ lK f° dlL ‘ ^ beholder to entertain 

™„^; m kcn pr ™*? 1 lllL ’ de,d iwi >' kam becoming pntrki. During the 

OnJbf,^^' C ° WS illld fmvls ' tre kil,t;d a!ltJ Offered with Unutr,^ to the visitors 

^ the r* , ?" epli ' »"*•* »"*. .Well tl.e™W'“ p..i 

that day the brother of the deceased, if a woman, asks bis brother-in-law to give hit 
Lompensaiion. for his sister s hair will be lost by being burnt at the cemetery At least Rs 
and at most Rs, la is then given by the bro,her-in-tau No such dem t d is^nride in he ease 
of the death ot any other relation, New clothes are put into the 

ha the deceased may wear them The dead body is then taken to the cemyteiv and burnt 

cemeterv a' are .f f thered :ind ke P* iu a small hut built for the purpose at the 

.eter>. Itt the case of death from an unnatural cause, the dead body U buried in the 

=&S££SSS,f| 

Uves m a hut erected specially for the pwpo.se. He nil! live on o„h rice and JtJ Ul it 
not allowed to sit with others but is allowed to sernk with them ? iu!;L f t . \ H L * 

no. “ «* *W-*, ««, and do 


On 

lira 

5 


Appearance —Look like the Araknnese. 
males make knots ’ 


Complexion—dark. Hair—straight. The 


mates make knots on the too of the h .^,1 ,T r , . , stnugnr. nie 

Eye^wtehi and black. Sha^c of n«c 


Physique in general—not stout. 
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Method of Sowing Seed. —Crops are grown in tamtgyai by separate placing of 
seeds. They make holes in the ground with dnhs, which have no pointed tips. They have 
no hoes or any other implements* 

Musical Instrunients.“Drum, gong t and cymbal, which are of the same kiml as 
those of the Burmese, UnfortimaLely* no flute is available, as these instruments are broken 
after every least. They are made when a feast is about to take place- It is said that only one 
bamboo-pipe is fixed in a dried gourd to make a Mute. A brass tray is also beaten at the 
dance. 

Weapons,— They have no weapons. There is no custom of taking enemies 1 heatfs- 

They describe themselves as belonging to the Ayaing Khami. 

They call their language Ayaing Khami, 

They intermarry' with the Taung-Mra 

They have relations along the Pi Chnungbya and the Kaladau Chaungbya in the Arakan 

Hill Tracts. 

Dress,— Males clothe their bodies the same as the Awa Khami, but the Ayaing Khami 
make the loin-cloths from drGth o£ any colour other than the black cloth which Indian 
hawkers sell. Ayaing Khnmis call the jackets 11 Base." The bands tied round the w aist and 
between the thighs are called +l Ni na/' They dress their beads as the Burmese with turbans 
or u gatmgbatmgs ,p bought from Indian hawker*. Ayaing Kbauds call these turbans 
11 Lnpyaw." They wear wide earrings like the Awa Khami, 

Girls and young women cover the breast with a piece of cloth woven by themselves from 
black iwn purchased from Indian hawkers. The breadth of this cloth is just about 5 lingers 
and forms a 1 V |N shape on the chest by the inner edge of each end being fastened together. 
This cloth is used for covering the breast. They call this cloth 1 Ni-kauk/' Grown-up women 
do not wear this cloth* They dress the lower part of the body as do the Awa Khami. The 
Ayaing Khami females wear silver bangles Young women wear bangles not only on the 
wrists but also just above the elbows. Their earrings have the same shape as those warn by 
the Nepalese women. 

Tattooing.— They have no tattooing. 

Religion.—They worship “nals v in the same way as the Tatmg-Mro bnt they say 
prayers in their own language as fci Phyauk. Kano. Kaso, Whaybo. Nora. Ke-ok pl 
equivalent to H May the sick person recover. He will get no sickness henceforth. He will 
be all right/' With the pigs, dogs are also killed and eaten at the house. If a person gets 
sick on a journey, his companion kills a dog and besmears Us blood at the back of the waist of 
the sick person* The dog is then brought to the house of the sick person. It is cooked on 
the ground in front ofl die house and eaten by villagers there and not in the house. 

In the case of worshipping ‘‘nata” for hwngyas, the same procedure as that of the 
Taung-Mro is followed with the addition of killing dogs together with pigs and fowls The 
prayer for laujigya is 11 Phyauk. So, Ngu-sbaw s ' equivalent to ^ May we get a good 
harvest/ 1 

They do not worship Li rials" in the case of the death of a member of the family. 
Weeping is not prohibited at the funeral, nor are women prohibited from going to the grave. 

Marriage Law.—Saute as the Awa Khami, hut the following are additional easterns t — 
If a lad kidnaps a lass, the parents of die former have to give the latter's parents a pig and 
money, the most Rs. 20 and die least Rs. 15* as compensation for the loss of modesty. It 
there is a breach of promise of marriage by the lad or the lass* he or she* who is at fault, has 
to give the Other np tn Rs. 15 as damages. 

Dancing and Amusements, —Same as the Awa Khami. Moreover, males dance 
singly like ihe Burmese clowns by raising and jerking the hands and legs and whistling 
sometimes. 

Their language does not vary from village to village bnt differs from that of the 
Awa Khami and the Mro, Tile difference^ are shown in I he list at t ached. All these tribes 
use the Amkanese language as the medium by which they converse with other tribes. 

Effect on specific Primitive Tribes ot Contacts with Civilization*— 

Some of the Awa KhaiEii, Mro and Ayaing Khami inales have now-a-days been wearing 
the Burmese turbans or lk eaimjshqtuiiSii/ 1 jackets and " loongyas/ 1. They purchase them from 
Indian hawkers. The females have so far adopted green shawls over their own short breast 
pieces, though they are still averse to wearing Burmese “ htamdns ,T (skirts) and 41 tmgyL ” 
backets), the reason being that they find their own skirts easier to wear for their hard daily 
work. I t Ambus is well developed ami railways are opened, 1 am sure that the Awa Khami, 
Mro, and Ayaing Khami will become m re civilized just as the Karens in the Tenasseriiti 
Division. The Awa Khami. Mro and Ayaing Khaini appear to me to be submissive and 
hospitable, and not obstinate like the Malays its the Merged District. Though the Malays 
have become civilized in die form oi their dress owing to their contact with civilized people* 
yet the Malays are hiill wild in their temperament 1 asked an old Mro as tn whether or not 
he was happy and content. lie leplied LS What to do, if I am not happy here? 1 have no 
means to reach the civilized parts of the world, though 1 wish to go there/' If* instead of 
recruit fog the Indian coolies for the tin mines and rubber estates* these tribes are taken, they 
will have better opportunities of becoming more civilized- 
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List of Am LCkamf t Mro , Ajfflfag-Alhvjm Language* ram fared mih the English Language. 


Eag&tfh 


AwtK hjrni. 

Mro. 

Ayjiti^-KliiLtu 


Father 


Pa*e 

Ah-pa-oh 

Nga-an 


Mother 

+ *¥ 

Ne 

Ah-ofi 

Ne 


Elder brother 

Ml 

Ya*ah 

Ah-taik 

Yaik 


Younger brother 

+ i * 

Napi 

Nank-ma 

Ah-ke 


Grandfather 

# 

Pi-ee 

Ah-poo 

Na-si 


Grandmother 

■ Vi 

Pi-e 

All’pi 

Ha-si 


Great-uncle 

1 4 f 

Pat-pri 

Ta-ran 

Apoo 


Uncle 

fl i -V 

Pat-kho 

Ta-ran 

Nay-to 


Great-aunt 

til 

Na-i 

CCa-ko 

Nam-h moon 


Aunt 


Nad 

Na-ko 

Naiii-bmoon 


Brother-in-law 

„ . 

Xat-knung 

Naik 

Nai-sa 


Sister-in-law 

■ ■ 

Kama 

Vawla 

Amauk 


Cooked rice 


Bu 

Hanm 

Bofc 


Rice 

* ■ 4» 

Sarni 

Me 

Scnai 


Cold water 

ill 

Twi-dein 

Twi-rwa 

Twi-swe 


Hot writer 

■ 4 B 

Twi-kabi 

Twi-day in 

Twi-bi 


Water 


Twi 

Twi 

Twi 


Fire 

-bib 

Man 

Man 

Man 


Curry 

■ a a 

An 

Kan 

An 


Fowl curry 

-•«- 

Ah-na 

Wanga 

Ah-ngan 


Pork entry 

a-# i 

Awna 

Panga 

Ayo-nga 


Fish 

* B V 

Mwe 

Dam 

Ngo 


Fish curry 

■ i ¥ 

Mwe-an-hising-de Dam-kan 

Ngc-an-htauk 


One 

i 4 B 

Ha 

La 

Nga-hal 


Two 

... 

Xi 

Prai 

Xho-rai 


Three 

■ 

Hton 

Som 

Htofi-marai 


Four 

If 1 

Bali 

Tali 

Palo 


Five 

■ *■ 

Ba-ngut 

Tanga 

Pan-rai 


Six 

iiB 

Taro 

Thro 

Taro 


Seven 

If 1 

Shi-ri 

Ah-ni 

Sham 


Eight 


Tayat 

Yat 

Tayat 


Nine 

4 > I 

Akaw 

Taku 

Takaw 


Ten 

■** 

Hasbaw 

Ha 

Moral, 



PAST III —The Ledus in the Atet-Thanehaung and Auk-Thanchaunfl 
Village-tracts, Minbya Township, by U Sein Ogh. Assistant Town* 
ship Officer, Minbya, 

Like Alet-\\ etching and Auk*Wetchaunfi Village* tracts, the majority of these people 
residing in (he Atet-Tbanchaiing ViILige-tract, are Ledus. with a small section of a different 
dan uiUed Twiship Chin. their dialect is slightly different from that of tin.- Led ns hut 
the predominant language is Ledn. as b< th dans speak it. 

Both these dans Inter-many with their own kind, and they have no connections outbid.- 
the area in winch they are now residing. 

Hie men wear the ordinary Burmese costume but the Conspicuous thing about them is 
the unusually wide earring holes, while the working attire is the loin doth just sufficiently 
covering the private parts. - 

The women wear jackets somewhat like the ordinary Burmese “ainjwT 1 and short 

!j“5 ^ WOfk ' h , ey Sch } om kt ' e P 0,1 their Jackets, whether thev lie unmarried or 

m.irritd. All the women, as I saw them, were tattooed on the face and, as l have ascertained 
the prevailing custom is that they must he tattooed before they pass maidenhood Tile tntiSo 
marks are of one design and. as far as mformation goes, it is not supposed to lie deviated from 

As regards their religion, they are all 1 nat " worshippers. But thev have no fixed time 
for performing the religious rites. They approach thdr ' uats " with some offering oifff when 

b> ' a " “" deiin,, ’" ? <**» = 

In a marriage, the bridegroom has to give the following presents to his bride-elect 

'i. q 2 SS.' agjl ' 1 *"-* *“• ,hs «* ‘» 11 a* «>= domestic'»»•.] 

3. Seven gongs. 

4. Five spears. 

5. One pot cl khaung (liquor), 

6. One pifT 

7^ Rupees thirty, 
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of the bride- Nos, S and 6 are for the enjoyment of the guests and the hard cash is taken 
over by the mother of the bride. 

When the husband dies* his wile generally becomes the mistress of her brother-in-law, 
if there is no one So lake her r she goes back to her own people. In the event of her second 
marriage* the widow gets nothing : but her fattier gets one spear and two gongs. If she has 
no father, the presents go to one of her brothers ; if she has no brothers, the uncle of the 
widow takes the present. 

As far as I have ascertained, the widow has no hold on the properties of her deceased 
husband. The properties if any, are usually divided amongst the relatives of the husbands 
particularly the parents. 

If a wile elopes with another man, the seducer has to give the husband the full set of 
present given by him (husband) on his marriage. If the husband takes back his wile, the 
seducer has to give two gongs by way of compensation. If the man has nothing to give on 
the spot, grace is given to make good the compensation ami in the event of his death, the 
liability extends to Ins descendants. 

The man can marry as many wives as lie likes and Live with them in the same house. 

As regards the amusements and the burial ceremony, my predecessor U Thu Doc Aung n 
Juts given a full description of them in his report attached- 


PART IV— The Ledus in the Atet-Wetchaung and Auk-Wetchaung 
ViLIaae-tracts, Minbya Township, by U Tha Doe Aung, Assistant 
Township Officer* Minbya. 

1. The people cf these village-tracts state that they belong to the Ledn race. 

2. They call their language ” Ledu, lp 

3. They intermarry with the Ledu rice- 

4. They have their relations only in the villages that are under the jurisdiction of the 
headmen of AukAVetehanug and Atet-Wetchaung. 

5. The men, in addition to any imported garments, have always a band of dark cloth 
(loin cloth) around the waist and Lie tween thighs just covering the sex-organs and whenever 
they have to cross a creek, they tike off their clothes and swim across wearing the dark cloth. 
They put on earrings, some of which are white, round and shining and a little bigger than a 
silver coin* and some of the earrings are black in colour and as big as a copper coin ; some of 
the Chins wear shining beads as earrings. Generally while the Chius are at work, they are 
almost naked. As for the women, they dress like an ordinary woman for the upper part, and 
for the lower part, their skirts reach to the knee. Some ot the women who are over 30 years, 
if they are very 1 poor, wear no dress for the upper part, when in their villages. As for the 
young girls, they wear shining beads of different colours around their necks. 

6. There ia no difference in the villages of Auk-Wetchaung and Atet-Wetchaung Village* 
tracts, as regar<ls tattooing, religious rights, sacrifice, marriage jaw, dancing, and amusement s- 
All these are mentioned in a separate note. 

7. There is no variation in the language in the villages of the headmen of Auk-Wetchnung 
and Atet-Wetchaung, 

Tattooing—All the women in the two village-tracts of Auk-Wetchaung and Ateb 
Wetchating tattoo their faces between the ages Of 12 and 15+ before their marriage. The 
tattooing of the faces in these two tracts is identical. 

Religious Rites and Sacrifice. — The viHagers in the two village-tracts of Auk- 
Wetchaung and Atet-Wetchaung have no religious rites and sacrifices. They are Animiats. 

Marriage.“If a man wants to marry a woman, he has to pay the following dowry :— 

1. One wild bull. 

2. One white buffalo. 

3. Seven gongs. 

4. Five spears* 

5. One pot of kfiflvng and onq pig. 

6. Rupees thirty. 

Numbers 1 to 4 are taken by the hither of the bride who will give one gong to the unde 
of the bride, i' a, brother of the bride's mother and one gong to the eldest brother of the 
bride. No. 5 is meant for the entertainment of those who are present at the wedding, and 
No. 6 is taken by the mother of the bride. 

When the husband dies, the widow can be taken either by any one of the brothers 
of the deceased, or, if none of them takes her as his wife, she can betaken either by 
any one of the husbands of the deceased's sisters. Lf no one wishes to accept her as his 
wife, she ? the widow, an go back to her relatives* If any one mentioned above accepts her as 
his wife* he has to give only a spear and two gongs to the father of the widow, and if she has 
no father, they should be given to any one of her brothers, and if there is no brother* they 
should be given to the uncle of the widow* 

As for the properties left by the deceased, the widow gets nothing. These are divided 
amongst the family of the deceased. 

If a man dopes with the wife of another man, he must pay all the dowry to the husband 
of the woman with whom he lias eloped, and she can stay with him as his wife ; but if the 
husband of the w oman does not want the dowry but wants his wife back, the man who eloped 
has to return the woman together with two gongs as compensation. Lf the man who eloped 
cannot pay the dowry or the compensation, they can be claimed Lrom him afterwards or even 
from his descendants. 

A man may marry as many wives as he wishes and these wives can be kept in the same 
house. 
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Amusements. —The villagers of the Auk-Wutchaung ansi A tet-Welch ruing Village- 
tracts hold festivals on three occasions and they are as fallows : — 

1. When a new house, such as a big bamboo house, whose posts are bundles of 

bamboos, or a house which i» entirely built with “Tliitkadoe ” wood, or a long 
hamlwo house whose length is 10 fathoms or a house called “ Tha-li-ka *' house, 
a house consisting of many small windows, is built, a festival is field. 

2. If anybody chooses, before he starts laungyat cultivation, to hold a festival for the 

success of his crops, he should hold it soon after the crops arc* reaped. 

3. Weaving festival .—About 10 or 15 looms are worked by women. They have to 

make thread from the cotton and they have to extend the thread lengthwise 
preparatory to weaving and then they weave. Ah these things have to be 
completed in a day* All these are done by women. 

When these entertainments arc held, they kill cattle or a pig and eat the flesh washed 
down with iktmng and dance with shields and spears, while some of the party heat the drums 
and gongs. 

Death,— When a person dies, his corpse is kept at his house for tJjjoe days and the 
people enjoy drinking khuuttg and dancing with ftyipn* (pestles—fot pounding grain), The 
corpse is burnt and after that the bones are picked out bv the relatives of the deceased for 
die purpose of sending them to a specified hilt called " Ah-yo-taung.” Feasting the villagers 
is carried out after 5 days, if the deceased is a woman or after 6 ilays if the deceased is a man. 



APPENDIX E. 

Naga Tribes and their Customs 

By hie late Mr, T, P. Dewar, O.B.E., Burma Frontier Service. 


PART I.—A general description of Naga Tribes inhabiting the Burma 

side of the Patkoi Range. 


These notes deal with the Magas inhabiting the Burma side of the Patkoi Range, whose 

villages are established in those mountain systems lying roughly within the following bounds :_ 

'file Xamhpok Hka the Tanai Hka, the western edge of the Hukawng Valley and the 
inhabited ranges to the north of these limits up to the Patkoi Range. The whole of this 
area consists of lofty mountains and low hills, whose altitudes range from nine thousand to 1 a 
few hundred feet above the plains. The chier range is the Sangpati Bum. which lies due east 
Of the Namhpuk Hka and runs from north to south, ft is round the southern base of this 
great mountain that the Namhpuk [lows to join its parent stream the Tanai or Chindwin 
River. In the north the range breaks into two, one range connecting it with the Patkoi, 
and the other, running in an opposite direction, gradually breaks up into subsidiary spurs 
which cease at the Tuning Hka, one of the main tributaries of the Tanai River. The summits 
of this T are the sources of those streams, which divide the spurs and subsidiary ranges. The 
chief streams are the Tavutn, Tawa, and Niunyung. The beds of the valleys an? very low. 
particularly in the vicinity of the Saugpan Bum, where often the drop from hill lop to stream 
bed is as much as three thousand feet. 

Except for large tracts to the west of the Sangpmi Bum, where intensive ’* taungya " or 
hill Cultivation, practised bv successive generations of Naga tribesmen, has converted die once 
luxuriant big tree forest into long grass and stunted tree growth, the whole area is densely 
covered with tropical evergreen forest. Further to the west of the Namhpuk similar grass 
covered hills and mountains were visible, bearing evidence of the systematic hill cultivation 
practised by the Nafias to eke out an existence. This area west of the Namhpuk Hka is 
densely inhabited by the Naga Tribes, who have been cut off from expanding to the east by 
the lofty precipices and rocky ridges, which are a marked feature of the southern half of the 
Kangpnn Range, The western mountains are unmapped and unexplored, and extend up to 
the Patkoi Range. The chief streams are the Namhkto,and Namduiring, tributaries of the 
Namhpuk, equally large if not larger <han it. Such tribe* as have crossed to the north and 
cast have done so within the past three, four, or live generations. 

At the higher altitudes the forests wcie of the same density as those in the lower lulls, the 
place of many species of tropical trees being taken by oak*, a few stunted pines and a iced 
like bamboo. The Iwughs and liotes of the bigger trees were covered with moss and 
festooned with lichen. Of (lowering plants, the scarlet rhododendron, while primula, Violets, 
orchid?, and several species of the most beautiful red and purple berries grew along llie 
paths. 


Ai night heavy damp mists formed in the lower valleys, (lie higher ranges and the ridges 
being free, where the cold was sharp yet bracing and the atmosphere clear. Rarefied air, 
always so very trying to laden coolies, was experienced as low down as six thousand five 
hundred feel. The rainfall on the west of the Songpan Bum appears to he considerably [ess 
than that on the east of the range, which in its turn is less than that which falls throughout 
the winter months over the low-lying Hukawng Valley. Deceinlier, January and February 
are the finest months, in March the weather breaks up, anti from April onwards the climatic 
conditions are practically the same as the monsoon. Over the open lands the rays of the son 
are very powerful, even during the cold weather. The forests abound with several kinds of 
monkeys, samhur. barking deer, porcupine and wild pig, while leopards, tigers and bison are 
not uncommon. The rocky ridges and precipitous lull sides are the homes of the serow or 
wild goal. Of game birds there are several species of pigeons, the black pheasant, great 
peacock pheasant and jungle murgee (fowl}. Ordinary bird life is plentiful, and gaudy 
butterflies were seen in large Liunilx'rs- A bird named in vernacular u Ja wvf,“ bird of gold 
which from its description appears to be the beautiful Mortal pheasant, is said to be found 
at certain spots on the -Sangpan Range. Regarding this bird a curious store is attached. It 
is said that those who snare or kill it invariably die ; such appears to have been the fate of 
those few persons who have taken its life in the past. The superstitious ferns of the tribesmen 
have thus preserved this bird, which may lie unknown to science, in the main streams the 
thief sporting fish taken were the black mah&eer, barralns bob, and “chilwa." 

At several places in the Naga Hills small Kachin settlements existed till t| nile a recent 

Kachin Settlements. cbtlr, in fact at the time of writing a few households are living 

the “l™ of l] ' e Sangfcan Bum in the Namhpuk 
\ alley, also m the north in the Tarung Valley. The original history of how these Kachin 
families entered Ihc Naga Hills 1S unknown. That they exercised considerable influence over 
the Naga* i* abundantly proved in the present day by the descendants of the original families, 
who although they Uve outside the Naga Hills exercise a loo.se control over the Naga clans in 
them neighbourhood and also over several of the more distantly situated dans. It is probable 
that the Kuchins tn the zenith of their power pushed ahead into the wider and more 
favourable ot the valleys, occupying the host sites, expecting an influx of their race which 
never came, and, being gradually surrounded by the Nagas, were cut off from returning and 
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were obliged to exercise such influence as they had acquired, craft and tier, to exist in their 
foreign surroundings, in the course of years, dne to intcmnl strife, the colonies gradually 
became weaker and weaker and eventually were obliged to leave the hills and return to their 
ancestral homes. Such is the history related of eight or nine house holt Is of Kachins, who. 
with their slaves, occupied a wide reach of the Xamyimg Valley above tile confluence of its 
tributary’, the Tahkam Hka, If is said that these Kachins quarrelled amongst themselves, the 
weaker having to leave the hills and seek refuge with relatives and friends, either in Assam 
or the Hukawng Valley. Eventually the few remaining households, distrusting the Nagas 
whose power was increasing, left the site fearing extermination, Early in the year 1926 a 
family of Kachins. called die 11 Laika \’i," living in the Xainhpnk Valley, were attacked by 
their enemies the Htangan Magus and, although they repulsed the attack with a certain degree 
of success, were obliged to return to the homes of their forefathers in the Mnengyi country, 
south-east of the Hukawng Valley, a distance of about one hundred and fitly miles. 

With an illiterate race like the Magas who have no written language and documents, on 
Origin. which dependency could he placed for their origin, we arc 

dependent for die origin and mi gin ion of the dans on I he 
statements of the tribal elders now living. Knowledge which has come down to them from 
their ancestors has been handed down from father to sou through successive generations, 
The most distant date they go hack to is about ten generations, a period roughly calculated at 
250 years. Several of the dans maintain that they formerly lived in live Hukawng Valley, 
mentioning sites now occupied hy the Kachins, and situated in that part of the Hukawng lying 
to the west of the Toning Hka and north of the Tanai Hku. Jt is said that the exodus took 
place from these sites, two routes being mentioned, cne up the Throng Valley towards the 
i’alkoi Range, and the other down the Tanai River, through its upper and lower gorges, and 
thence round the southern haw of the Sangpun Bum into the Namhpuk Valley. The H kulak 
Magas declare [hat they occupied I heir present sites on leaving tile Hukawng, but they appear 
to be the only exception, for the hills and mountains due east of theSuugtian Range have with 
few exceptions been occupied within the past three or four general ions by the surplus Wiga 
population horn the N.imlipuk clans, who give two main reasons for leaving the Xunihpuk 
Volley. 1 he first is Lliat they were starving, the second that their enemies, the E Jtttngans, were 
constantly attacking them. J he Pniigaw and i'yengoo Nagas, who reside in the hills lying 
north and east of the confluence of the Xamhpufe and Tanai Rivers, were the first to leave 
tlieir ancestral liontfs at the headwaters of the Xainhpuk. They migrated about ton genera¬ 
tions ago, occupy ing Lbeii present sites with the permission of I hi- Kuching to whom, according 
to the Kachrn tribal custom, they gave presents. The I'angaw Nagas have intermarried 
freely with the Kuchins, and, but for a few households who in appearance, dress, habits and 
customs, .ire practically the same as Kuchins, may in the present day be considered an extinct 
elan. I he Pybngoo Magas, chiefly the men, have almost entirely adopted the Kaehin dress, 
but they still observe many of the habits and customs of their ancestors. The validity of 
tlieir long residence in. their present hills is amply pro veil by their appearance, flic familiarity 
uith which they 'peak the Kuchin dialect. and the statements of tlieir neigh Ixmes in Hie Dalu 
Valleyi «w Shans and Kachins. If further testimony of this exodus from the congested 
Kamhpuk Valley is required, it may lie obtained from some of those clans who iu the present 
day occupy sites on both sides of theSangpun Range. Those on the isest still retain their 
natrons) costume, whereas those on the east have borrowed articles, of dress from iheir more 
civilised, neighbours, the Kachins and Slums. 

Jt is only in certain of the localities visit d, such as the Xainhpuk Valley and the 
Villages, northern hills, that the Magas have permanent villages they 

, - „ generally move to suit the lands they cultivate, new villages 

lieing established when at cultivable land in the vicinity of a site ha? been worked out —a 
penod which may extend from two to eight or more years. Probably the main reason for 
these shifting villages is that there are extensive lauds to cultivate, and that the hot results 
can be obtained by cultivating fresh lands annually. In the course of years, with an increased 
population, permanency m the occupation of sites is likely to follow. A “ X.n - ceremony is 
invariably performed at the establishing of a village, but since these temporary villages "are 
tnnied on sudden sickness appearm* not much import ince i, pi iced »n this ceremony which 
is enhrel> dispensed with by some of the dans. The highest peak?- arc selected to build on, 
consequently lery few villages were found sheltered in the valleys, 

I tie sanitation of a Saga village is primitive in the extreme. At fenced-in villages the 

eveWwher^^Th^ rM T* f* ***™'*-'^ The droppings from cud- and pigs are 
everywhere. The reftne. from houses is thrown just out side where ft remains to 

the* uv n ! - rI't U C Ho! ThC > r0l ’ k >* T ' d ^ un wbich many villages are built, is generally 

tree V . 1 lo “* s * however, arc nnt erected with ant order or system, and are jotted 

m ’°" r ni H y p ense the °' vners t0 imM diem. Building material is plentiful 

n the neighbouring forests, except at some of the villages in the Nninhyuk Valhre where 

h^^re^thaS^tMo^m £ff e bt ° a * h \ 1ci * distances Ju sS, treeless tracts 
"S I i long ivt-h-likp grass, which grows abundaudv where once evergreen 

crest existed Paddy granaries are ceded on the outskirts of most villages.. are fcsed for 

the storing of valuables such as gongs, Ual,^ snare iv« . , „ 01 

to such wmiar.es, paddy and other edibles licing r *r„ v vr,l .. . J S ‘ IK ! 


me nouscnokl lor a stated time. Thegraiti^ f T 
l>tfore beinM jdaced in the ^rannrv in nrrii-r *i L 1 faCci, f e ^J packed and bound 
should occasion arise. d ^ ^ moved and hidden elsewhere 

The chief animals kept by the Mag.as are cattle, buffaloes, pigs and goats, and, in certain 
Domestic Animals jj'g®} ^ bull mitkuu fetches from R<. j‘00 

compare favourably with the animal froin the 
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Fortified Villages, 


INnga Houses 


which are kepi solely for the purpose oI offerings to the spirits worshipped by I he tribesmen. 
Each family generally keeps a few fowls Wit no ducks were seen throughout the area 
visited. 

In the Namhpuk Valley certain villages subject to attack from ihe west Xuinlipuk Naga 

Tribes have defences erected round them. Perhaps they 
do not envelop the whole village perimeter, the Naga 
considering a steep hill side or low wall of natural rock sufficient protection against attack. 
Such features are by no means uncommon* as the village site i> carefully selected as a 
stronghold and is generally built on a rocky or sfcaly knife-like ridge or cone-shaped peak. 
The defences although not very stable arc kepi m a good state of repair. Where easy of 
approach a low wall of rock is built and above it h erected a palisade of stout slakes interlaced 
with rushes, brushwood, and spliced bamboos* the latter have their ends sharpened with the 
points sticking outwards. Such defences may be still further strengthened by a shallow 
trench on the outside, ami inside ihu defences for several yards branches of bees tip to four 
feet high are irregularly planted with all their offshoots pointed and sharpened. This second 
internal defence harrier needs to be carefully negotiated during the hours of darkness. The 
gateways are narrow and high with roughly hewn wooden doors of substantial thickness 
revolving on simple primitive hinges. At the sides attd above Ihe gateways especial care is 
taken to strengthen the defences as much as possible. On the inner sides the doors have 
two protuberant knobs carved from the natural block ; these ate bored, and, when closed for 
the night* a stout bar passed through the holes in the protuberances effectively secures the 
doors against being opened for a stealthy iegress. The village precincts are kepi thorrnghly 
cleared of undergrowth and scrub, all trees left standing have tlmir lower branches lopped off 
np to a height of from twenty to twenty-live feet above the ground ; thus the bole of the tree 
is kept clear and allows no cover fora skulking foe. A central house is invariably used as a 
lookout, and from it the various approaches to the village are visible. The village paths in the 
vicinity are highly planted with bamboo u p.\njis Hi (stakes), and rn these tribesmen arc mainly 
dependent against a sudden night attack. 

Except it be in the more permanent villages the Xuga does not seek for either durability 

or comfort in the construction nf his house. Saplings and 
Iximlvoos as e usetl for house posts and crossbeams walls and 
floors are marie from split bamboo and* l>diig so badly put together, afford no protection 
against the elements. The roof is either of thatch* palm leaf, or the leaf used by the Kuchins 
and known as %hinj£lwe lap," according to the produce most easily obtained in (he 
udghbonrhood. In the south houses are small and fragile, consisting of one room with two 
entrances, one in front and the other at the back, and are built cm piles three to four feet 
above the ground- In the northern villages t!ie houses are larger and more stable in structure, 
with stouter ho Lise posts. One-half of the hr use length from front to back is divided into 
compartments* from three to sis or more according to the number of families in residence. 
The other half is an open verandah or enclosed with bamboo walls* all rooms opening on to 
it. There are no windows, and hut two entrances, the front and back. In each room a 
family lives. The tire place is in the centre of the room* a few logs are always kept burning 
or smouldering, and round these crouch those members rt the faniily engaged m cooking 
meals or other indoor occupations. Even on the brightest day the interior of the house has a 
dull anti gloomy appearance rarely free from acrid smoke. The long roam or verandah has 
shelves for implements of husbandry, with other articles hanging from the roof. In this room 
many of the women pound the paddy in the wooden mortars raised a few feet above the 
Hoor, Others use (he front perch* here also the mortar is raised well above the ground to 
suit the floor of the house on which the women stand when pounding the paddy. The reason 
given for not pnuncling the paddy on the ground is that it is very cold. These houses are also 
built on piles, which are of various lengths to suit the slopes of .the hill sides or ridges on 
which they arc built All these houses have porches of varying depths to suit the size of tlae 
house. It is in this porch that the men sit near an open iirej cither talking, cons inning opium, 
or working on making ropes, fashioning tfah handles, etc. The Xaga is not too 
hospitable to his guests, and considers he Ins done sufficient for his visitors' comfort by 
permitting them to occupy this porch during the period r£ their visit The porch 
is also used for storing baskets, etc., and it is here that the horns of animal offered 
at sacrifices or killed hi the forest are htmg from the roof or affixed to the house posts. Too 
often the front stair is but a notched tree trunk. A ** uat if ceremony is held at the building 
of n new house T but this custom is not observed by all Xaga clans. When the head of a 
family flies the room is vacated and the fireplace removed, the widow and children, if any 
living, go elsewhere. 

The Naftas are animists or spirit worshippers ; the chief spirits feared are ; 1 Mu 1 (the 
Religion. heavens}, 1 Ga J (the earth), 'Burn' (the mountains} and 

' Sawn 1 or * Jawn 1 (the 41 nat" of Hades), s^d to have power 
over life and death. To such spirits altars are erected cither at village sites, at lonely places 
along the side of roads* at the entrances to villages, rr at the crossings of high unfrequented 
passes. The altars are frail in structure and being uncared for after the sacrifice to the 
spirit has been made soon fall to pieces. It is* however, to be noted that at some remote 
pass the altar site is maintained, some passing traveller erecting a new altar by the side of the 
old one, so that frequently one sees at such places several altars in various stages of ruin. The 
spirit of the mountain is generally appeased by the traveller placing an egg an offering on 
the altar* while, mope often than not, a twig plucked on route suffices. In many of the villages 
there is a 1 mat ” house at which the community sacrifice to the communal spirits. Some 
dans hold these communal sacrifices at fixed times during the year and other clans only when 
occasion arises, such as once in two or more years, tn villages where there are no w nat ,p 
houses the communal sacrifices are held at ^oane recognised house or particular spot in the 
village These “ nat n ceremonies are held to ward off and cure sickness or disease, for a 
fruitful harvest, welfare of the village cattle, pigs, etc. The animals sacrificed vary amongst 
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llit different clans, some sacrifice only cattle, pigs and fowls, others include liuflakes, dons and 
nor.is. At a deserted village site ft ‘ phallic " worship stone, planted three tq four generations 
ajjo, was seen. It was said that the offering used to purify houses in the village, at which 
women had died at child birth, was placed before the stone to tilt to decay. 

'1 he N.ifias are dependent almost solety on ihe success of the crop* they cultivate for 
Nat Ceremonies, their subsistence, and, being a superstitions and uncivilised 

. 4 * t «“*» niake sacrifices to the spirits they worship for a plentiful 

harvest At these uat sncrtftws. which are held at fixed periods, thev strive to appease 
the spirits with the S>lood rf animals in the hope that the land will be blessed and be fruitful, 
Tlie>- also recognise the necessity qf a sacrifice after or about the lime of the harvest 
as a thank-offering for the fruits of the land- The most propitious times at which 
these ceremonies are held are as follows:—At the annual clearing or cutting of Ihe 
h ' IJ cll idvation, at tlie time qf preparing the land or just before sowing the grain, again 
after sowing or when the gram is sprouting, and later when the crop, are about a for t 
j!. J 0 .1 J' 1 ? 1 pl ,0 . r tn inning r f the ears of grain, or at the reaping of the harvest, or after 
its gathering, winnowing, etc. In some clans these are communal sacrifices, in others partly 
communal and partly independent y done by each household or house-owner. At sonic of 
hose cerestonies which last three days there is general rejoicing, when the Village community 
indulges in fencing, drinking, and dancing. At other ceremonies which last a dav or so, only 
(he spirits are appeased, and liquor drunk There is no rejoicing, Opium, a recognised neecs- 

l 1 . , L C 5 em ?™ e ? Tiie Lon « r i clan spend a month or more rejoicing 
every >ewr after the hill cultivation has U-cn cut- Ii is their custom for each house-owner to 
the spirits independently anti to hold a feast to which all the villagers arc Invited 

,S r ° ^ - r ' r rest - , antt ? I! lhe third another house-owner makes a sacri- 
hu- and gives a fcist, This procedure is carried on till every house-owner in the village has 
mB '? e a sacrifice and held a feast It is said i hat throughout this period no work of any sort is 
UI I a f a ^ T1, 11 cun f to sacrifice is hold by the Mawsfaattig Najjas. it vn su id that vvhen 

«r" «5*H. , h "-Urt*. W. retail™, .inti oricdEL by 3*5 them a hfe 
east at winch he provides -all tile animals for sacrifice, accepting no assistance from others 
l o perform tlu-ir religitais Ceremonies and Approach the numerous spirits w hich they 
Priests, etc. worship, in the orthodox manner the Naga makes use of 

\i j' j Diving Pruyimfi IVic^ts stiii Mediums. Somu cl-russ have nn 

:in H empfoy 0l t y Divi " ers ail(l Praying Priests. The Diviners business is 
to discover the correct offering which mil appease ihe offended spirit and remove the 
primary cause of the sickness ill-health, etc. For I,Is arr he makes use of a species of S»bm 
or leaf, as is done by his neighbour, the Kachin. The laying Priest suppliSS the offfflSJS 

m 1 '* ? JTcrmfi before '* ls sacrificed in order that it mnv lie found acceptable 

°vr ei t “^ i receive no payment for bis services* the Pravicit; Priest general I v rcceivim* 
1I.R Uy of n tal* >, , l„« " an '• ceremony. Tla Medta cS!“,J^SSf iffSS 
f rtietemp^ydit^s during the period of ih eu temporary trance, when thev enter the form ul 

LiSl ort d ^ htOVEr ' V 1:11 »f long distances. For these services they receive i 
tniall present m money or m kind. It is said that the proof of these suwirnatur .1 chi',', i 

SS*iS Ihltolf* ti"e Cr T l i Wl - idl i mfiW diBtim5t toc imprt-ssions exctarive'of the 
ZU* to Skto JZT* Pr,n ' ‘™'» h0 ' s “" Mirf » ™* 

la general features the Xm resembles the Kachin of the neighbouring tracts, He is 
Appearance m0re [ht: Aryzin lype, the features hdng prOfiennced, ihe 

the tlvori z?- '* ™ l1,d ancl in ^-dure fh?re?s mil muchlo Sol’sc Kween 

m. rt£?f.'T k ? st “"- 

remoter villages the biVfc 1 ‘SlmiSJtefidf fn mnTted^mSmpt'Sfcs 0 The^j- 
very dark brown, but the slope varies. Nome X’ uis I, ,7J i t , r J i ‘ 1S ^ cr,el7lU >’ ;i 
well opened and the eye-lashes long, in others the eye iVnamm o ^ w,th ,hy ,i(}s 

covered by the Mongolian fold, the eye-lashes heEn?scantv r aLnost 

and such males as cultivated a beard had a very serngev grow th ' 13 fJr °' Vn ° n the fnct 

~*^JZ3S&V!5S5 ■'<*“-*»»«- 

the SI,.™, ..ami nny imeUy he itecrilxM !,« foil— L ’’ L ' " e,, * bn,ni - su,:l ' “ 

" c “" * *2: 
ofsmnents, bommed Irom 

>vhilc puwircc tied i„ the Indian l«bb « .! , 1 ,ko1 '* wu. A Inrfie 

d -*- •**" --» 
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maie k when resting on a cold day, is enveloped in .1 cotton blanket. These blankets, generally 
black, dark blue, or a dirty white, rarely striped, are coarse m texture and are woven by the 
N'aga women. The blankets are sometimes decorated with cowrie shells stitched on to form 
a border or cross lines over the surface on one side. Frequently a jacket or shirt is 
substituted for the blanket. The +l gating bating " b worn by some, entirely discarded by 
others, and very often its place is taken by the Naga helmet* or the fc * hkamauk. A rectangular 
piece of cloth* about a foot long and four to six indies w ide and of the same coarse material 
and colouring els rhe blanket doth, is worn suspended from the M gyi" siring waist band and 
falling immediately in front of it This sporran-like garment is known in the vernacular as a 
"shjngiip," On festivals and gala days the “gfiingup* 1 may be adorned with a highly 
polished small brass gong, worn over the generative organs. The protuberance in the centre 
of the gong is pointed and hollow, and from it ntay slick out a tuft of coloured goat's hair* 
generally red* or may be suspended a few blue beads. On such special occasions may 
also be worn, the front entirely covered with cowrie shells, a u shingup ,r of coarse 
material . 

Like l tie men in the villages nearer to civilizing influences the Nag a woman has borrowed 
a few articles of dress from her neigh hours, the Kachins, Chief of these is a gaudy strip of 
cloth or tartan, wound carelessly round the head to represent a turban, and the Knob in 
mnguaut ' r or breast covering, a piece of cloth about eighteen inches wide, wrapped round 
the body and neatly tucked iti over the bosoms, Those of the women in the habit of visiting 
the Shan and Kuchin villages in their immediate neighbourhood have also taken to wearing 
the Burmese u aingyi " or jacket: such women, however, are considerably in the minority. 
The woman's skirt is two narrow pieces of coarsely woven anti very durable doth* stitched 
roughly together to form a width ol about sixteen inches and of sufficsent length to just go 
s ound the hips and allow a few inches of overlap. This garment is affixed at the top end by 
one or more safety pins, but where these are not available sharpened Inambou pins hardened 
in lire* or large jungle thorns, arc substituted- The split of the skirt is on either side and 
slightly to the front. In different parts of the lulls the colouring of the skirt changes. In the 
northern hills it is of a greenish hue with narrow red, blue, and white stripes, w hile in the 
central villages very dark blue* black* or once white skirts are worn Amongst the southern 
villages on the eastern side of the Saagpan Bum* a more elaborate skirt is worn. The outer 
side is raised like huckaback, with a distinct pattern of greys and blacks* or it may be of one 
uniform blackish colour, relieved with orange and green stitches, worked on to it by hand at 
distant intervals. Amongst many of the chins no clothing is worn above the waist. When 
resting or on cold windy days, the women envelop themselves in a coarse cotton blanket 
similar to that used by the men The blanket is generally discarded when performing outdoor 
pursuits or travelling between villages. In all the northern villages two broad pieces of cloth, 
suspended from the shoulders or neck and falling to within a few inches of the knee*, are 
also worn. These are generally of the same material and colour as the skirt and are often 
decorated with brightly coloured strips of cloth stitched on to the surface at regular intervals, 
or are still further beautified by having the lower edges hung with similar strips of cloih 01 
coloured cords. In addition to this chemise-like garment, the women often wrap round their 
bodies large cotton blankets. 

Children up to die age* of eight or ten go about naked* or with only a strip of doth worn 
round the loins- In the more distant villages, until maidenhood b reached* the bigger girls 
cover themselves with a blanket, it is said that die older boys do not wear the 11 shingup n 
and H gyi *’ string until they have attained puberty. 

Both men and women wear necklaces. Those worn by the women consist of long 
Necklaces. strings of large beads* blue, yellow suid white being the three 

colours most favoured* The woolen also wear a necklace of 
finely woven cane si rips, into which are worked small glass beach? of various colours; a 
similar necklace to this is worn by the men and fits the neck loosely. A hollow brass 
moulded necklace which has ;dong its front effigies representing the human skull* gongs and 
knobs, stiffly sticking out from it on slender Kars, is much favoured by the males. Jt is s.tid 
that the representation o£ the human skull is not emblemutieal of victims of raids, heads taken 
in war, etc,. but solely for the sake of beauty and decoration. These effigies are also worn by 
the men suspended from a close fitting necklace of the large blue beads strung on 
coarse cord. 

A cheap and neatly finished ring made from strips of pane of various widths and coloured 
Cane Rings. r ^' ^ack, yrilow, is worn by both men and women 

below the knee and above the cakes. Black is the colour 
most favoured. Not many rings are worn and some people have them on one leg only. A 
mure substantial ring also made from cane, to which small cowrie shells are affixed, appears to 
be exclusive to the males. Some of the women also wear large numbers of thebe rings round 
the hips just above the skirt line. Not meant to support the skirt they fit the body loosely. 
In the Xamlipuk V alley at Sanka Village a man was seen wearing about fifteen black cane 
rings round his waist. These rings were about a half-inch wide and ;t quarter-inch thick. 

In a few ^lans the women wear two narrow circular welded coils of brass, about three 
Ear-rings. inches in d tame ter Amongst such women, due to years of 

constant use, the car lobe becomes deformed and is dragged 
down several inches, the ornament eventually resting on the chert above the bosoms. 
Perhaps the commonest ear ring favoured by the men in certain localities is made of brass 
similar to the cog-wheel of a dock, but considerably exaggerated. The body of the wheel 
fits into the bored ear lobe, I he hole often being large enough to admit a tube half an inch in 
diameter. Apiece ofluwss wire, coiled at one end like a watch spring, or formed into a 
circle with a few beads strung on it, or even the hone of an animal* or a tuft of dyed goafs 
hair is used to ornament the ear. Such tar ornaments are common to both men and women 
In addition to the ear-ring suspended from the ear lobe, men still further decorate the ear bv 
wearing a second ear-ring at the top. y 
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The women wear both armlets and wrMlcts of brass and of some whitish metal which 

Armteis «n<j Wristlets, resembles aluminium in colour. The wristlets worn by the 

BHSJt arc generally of brass, but neither as heavy nor as large 
as those worn by the women* A narrow band, woven from the hairs of the talk of the pigs 
offered at sacrifices, is -Asa worn by both men and women. In several chins these Stair 
wristlets are symbolical that tlie wearers nre married* They are also worn by many as 
charms to ensure good health. In one totality some men wear a few red cane rings round 
the wTtsta. 

Tattooing of the body h not practised to any great extent. Mo tattooed women were 
Tattooing. noticed. Some of the men were tattooed with five parallel 

lines from the angle of the chin, doA r nwards on either side of 
the neck The upper body is tattooed with lines down the front and skies of the chest, 
abruptly halting at the waistband where the marts arc more conspicuous than elsewhere. 
On the legs the only marks ^een were coils, which looked like representations of snake*. The 
tattooing is done in early manhood ; no tattooed male children were noticed. 

In many of the villages in the Mamhpuk Valley, the tribesmen five in constant terror of 

Fear o I attack from rhe iillatii frucn Ulcir cnemic15 ’ the Xagas, All ihe 

Htangun Nagas village pigs, cattle, etc * enter and sleep within the defences at 

night. A watch is kept, the fighting men sleep with their 
arms by their sides ready for immediate action. Travelling after sundown is rarely undertaken 
and then only in a large party. Mo one leaves the village defences in the morning until the 
sun is well in the heavens ; there is always (ear of a lurking foe. The cultivation of the lands 
and hewing of wood is performed by parties sufficiently large for some member to detect an 
enemy in the vicinity. On the least alarm being raised such parties return to the village 
defences with as great haste and little delay as possible. 

On the war path the Naga depends chiefly on surprise for a successful issue. When in 

Method of Fighting. numbers he may attack in massed formation discarding 

all precaution and coming boldly forward. On arrival at 
close quarters the spear is cast and, should it take effect, the attacker rushes on his enemy 
and kills him with the dak An attack is of very short duration and over almost as 
soon as it has begun. The skidd is held in front of the body* slightly to the left, and struck 
against the left knee from time to time with a sharp tap, while the brave hops and prances, at 
the same time shouting execrations and yelling defiance to distract his foe While retiring 
he rapklh plants ttamboo ifc panjis ’ tstakes) in the ground in the hope that an attacker lushing 
carelessly forward may te spiked and go lame. Attacks on village* generally tike place in the 
quiet hours of the night or a few hours before dawn, in order to give the attacker? an 
opportunity of gainiiajg safe territory before a pursuit can be organised To lie in wait at sonic 
lonely part of a road, first spear and then kill travellers, be they men, women, or children, is 
■i frequently resorted to iti the southern Mamhpuk villages. When a party fo on the 

warpath, tile main body generally lies up in some lonely spol T a few scouts going out to spy 
oul the land and later bring in information on which the attack is carried out. 

At certain of the fortified villages west of the Sangppi Range, where the tribesmen five 
War Drum, m constant dread of attack from their enemies, a hoi lowed- 

out tnmk of a tree is generally placed on the ground at some 
central spot m the village. The one at Kawlun is about twenty-five feet long and three feel 
m diameter. I he victory ^ celebrated us follows :—The braves line up on either side of tile 
c Elding m their hands wooden slake* or paddy pounders. With these they pound the 
* ruin together, with regular uniform strobes at the same time chanting their sang of victory 
anti shouting loudly. It is said that tire .sound carries very far, from five to six miles, and can 
be limrd m the enemy villages across the Mamhpuk Valley. 

The tribal headdress of the Nagu male is a cone-shaped helmet, still worn in those 
Naga Helmet. remoter villages where the tribesmen have not been influenced 

f . by their more civilized neighbours living in the plains. The 

unt-uoM -.-t the helmet h made from cane strips about a quarter of nn inch in width. 
x f ep . 11 ' T tlv ^ jugular shaped patches on the sides, the whole is covered by finely woven cane 
mats e yed red, with a pattern in yellow ochre picked out in front and behind. Similarly on 
..I? !*! c m * 11 *, sin all c ire I es are picked out at regular intervals* A narrow binding with yellow 

"/P 3 , disguises the junction of the mats and gives the helmet the appearance of being 
t. j eitH jy an unbroken surface. The helmet is ornamented with [he tushes of the wild boar 
uth mboiit and behind, a feather or two from the tail of the great homMl, falcon, or 
hrim IS”” “ t Tlp am } lhc ^ ,l of :| 1iear ' :i few Inch® wide, stretched across fhe 
red is k,, nth’. 5 ‘> t - A decoration, made from goat’s hair and dyed 

(13-imrt.V r ~ n f r .^^^bons are flat circular pieces of brass, three to four inches in 

SSSS2?Sd i ?S lilc helmet , 0llL * 11,111 these brass plates in 

his helmet' with rh > A ^ batt Jf s " ilxe - . ] |!ie headman of one village still further decorated 
S( ;m, 1 { “»■ **» ** ha i kaiedoned his ***. 

we.L! .chiii sir in nf u - n ™ ^ 11 IC 1"^ m “[ e closely, and resemble a Roman helmet Some 
for carrying in hand " fT'* ° r ;iE J d n]1 helfTie ^ * *O0p of woven cane at the top 

b™ ™ Q f rJ - >'* 'be l.ouse When not in use. The hats worn by the 

Sid or erinlrl V . T*‘ l!ie n*™ closely Idle a skull cap. They arc not 
some previously killed ^ includ '' 1 fi ^ sculp hair* from the head of 

Over a large part of the area visited the Naga has adopted the dak and scabbard of the 

t>ah. K5 ‘ ch,n - T >^ tribal dolt resembles the Kachin pattern but is 

back with the handle rrmnt f i;J l °! ° nthf ' :ind f woni hy a belt r0und l!te waist along the 

immediate use and the dou mv ard tii ti? ° ! dl 5 and always ready for 

long and live inches .vide The Si !! :l p1i!ce of uood i :iboilt Inches 

i ul iia/i sups mto a depression carved out of the block and is 

or steel let in crosswise above the depression. On 


long and live inches wide. .. , 41 

kept in position by narrow strips of brass 
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either side of the depression and at the foot, the scabbard is decorated with line strips of 
brass hammered into the wood. The sides arc generally carved with some simple pattern) 
such a? lines and zig-zags. Tile waistband maybe of hide, or closely interwoven cane, or 
finely woven cane strands dyed red, On either side of the scabbard :iru affixed either part 
of the titter taken from 3 sanibnr's antler, or serow horns, or imitations of these carved from 
wood. One end of the dab belt is permanently affixed to the horn or line, the other is looped 
and slipped over the second hom or tine, when the dub is worn. The dak handle is of plain 
wood or bamboo and is rarely ornamented, though often bound with line strips of cane or a 
band of steel. A very much larger dak, with a longer handle, is said to be used by warriors 
and on feast days: there is no scabbard, it is carried in the hand. Dalit are manufactured 
chiefly by the Risa and Rangsa Xngas ; the blacksmiths sometimes decorate the blades with 
a simple pattern hammered on to it when forging the iron. 

There are not many guns, and those seen were chiefly flintlocks. The large crossbow 
Arms. with poisoned arrows is not known in the country visited ; 

it is said to be used by the western Xaga Tribes living 
across I be Namltpuk Hku. The feathered spear is manufactured by the western Kaga 
Tribes though here and there in the villages visited men may be found who have learnt (he 
art from their neighbours. These spears arc given as gifts at marriages, used on ceremonial 
occasions, and when paying visits of importance, A similar spear, without the feathers, is 
used to spear cattle offered at sacrifices, etc. One, two, or even three lighter spears are 
carried by the braves on the war path they can be thrown up to thirty yards on the flat, but 
considerably further downhill, A small crossbow is often used to shoot birds. The shield is 
of tough hide, about three feet long and two feet wide, with handle-, about midway on the 
inside. To these handles arc attached quivers which hold bamboo “prmjis ” (staked, or the 
" panji" quivers may be suspended from the waist belt. The “p&nji ” is alvotil twelve inches 
long, made of bamboo, with both ends sharpened ; it is hardened by scorching with lire. To 
the dak bell hangs an open-work bamboo basket, which is worn during a raid or when 
resisting iin attack* 

The ^inningi spinning and weaving is dorm by the Xaga women, who use crude and 
Industries. primitive appliances. The resulting cloth, although rough, is 

very strong and lns(s for years. The dyes are obtained from 
jangle herbs and roots. The men weave hand fishing nets, snares, etc; the twine used is 
made from the fibres of the Labwi {Kuchin) tree, and is pliant, strong and durable. Over the 
central area the forging of daks is a well known industry. Spearheads and shafts are made 
at all villages where there is a blacksmith. 

The brass ornaments, referred to elsewhere, are manufactured at Hkamla, a distant Xaga 
village west of the Namhpnk River. The chief trade is with the low lying Shan and Kuchin 
villages, where r/uta, fishing nets, and Indian corn wrappings (kawpa hip) used in the 
manufacture of cigars, are brought down by the X'aga trilois from distant villages to be 
bartered for salt, ready cash, or other commodities. Amongst them selves the Magas chiefly 
trade in paddy which is exchanged for ornaments and beads. 

Throughout the area the tribesmen practise “ laungya" or hill-cultivation only. These 
Cultivation l;iacLs lna l‘ be cultivated two or more years in succession. 

according to the fertility of the soil. Generally a fresh 
cultivation is cut every year, but where an old one is cultivated for the second year in 
succession, the new' cultivation is cut over smaller limits merely to supplement the 
produce from the old held. The hill-clearings art generally within a few miles of 
the village. Daily visits are made to the fields for the purpose of protecting ihe crops 
from destruction by wild animals, When the piuldv is ripening, in many areas, monkeys 
are very troublesome, (he fields being watched night and day. M'o cultivations are 
cut higher than an altitude of fi,OQQ feet. After the jungle is cm it is allowed to dry and then 
burnt, the ashes so formed being worked into the ground to fertilise the soil. The chief 
crops grown are paddy, maize, beans, yams, red and white pumpkins, and cotton. The poppy 
is also cultivated chielb in the vicinity of the villages and m between the house sites, within 
securely fenecd-in areas. Amongst some of the clans precedence is given to t he headman's 
fields, which are sown and reaped first. Some clans cut all the fields in one place, others 
split into groups, and vet others clear lands where they please. In congested areas families 
have recognised fields which they work in rotation The limits of these areas are bounded 
by natural features, such as minor watercourses, .subsidiary ridges, rocks, etc. Disputes 
over lands ore seltlcd by the headman and village elders, according to the customs of the 
clans concerned. 

Throughout the area the custom is for the several elans to dear and maintain annually 
Roads. ™ly those roads which lead to Ihe hill-cultivation. As the 

hi 11-cultivation sites change almost annually, new paths have 
to be made, or where old fields are being re-cultivated after a rest of several years to give the 
jungle an opportunity to grow, an old path is but cleared and renovated, in the course of 
years the hill sides and minor ridges are interlaced with overgrown footpaths, needing bnt to 
be cleared. Thu-; this Customary duty docs not hill hard on the tribesmen. Inter-village 
roads arc never cleared and consequently Lhe worst part of a path connecting two villages 
will be found on either side of the recognised boundary between the two places. 

The habit of only preparing the road to the hill-cultivations 1 i;ls led to the adoption of a 
linear measure used frequently by the Iribesmen, it is s—One hill-cultivation distant, " Vi bm 
mi," in Kadrin- From what has already been written, it is dear that no reliance can be 
placed on this measure of distance which may be anything from a few furlongs to two or 
more miles. 


Throughout the area Visited the Xnga marries at an early age, the men between the ages 
Marriage and Courtship, lu'cnty and twenty-four, and the women between the ages 

....... , of sixteen and twenty. Prior to marriage there is invariably 

i similarity between the sexes, and for (his purpose separate houses are set apart at most 
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villages, frequented nightly by the yoinijj people In the larger villages there may he two or 
more houses lor each of the sexes, These houses are also utilised to perform indoor 
occupations, for it is here that the young women gin, spin and weave, while the men fashion 
dak handles .and scabbards, make snares, and weave fishing nets The men visit the maiden's 
hat during the night where the voting couples spend the time talking, working and making 
love to cadi other. The lovers also meet in some widow's house or granary, or while the 
women are pounding the paddy, or white performing outdoor pursuits. Amongst some of the 
clans, such as the Has,i and Kumga Magas, once a woman has been promised to a man, the 
couple sleep at the same nreplace as the girl's parents and her younger brothers and sisters ; 
the house is a large room with one tireplace only, at which the entire family sleep. 
One of the headmen when referring to this custom declared : “ We Magas know no "shame.” 
and another said that any remonstrance by the girl's parents id met by the couple replying; 

When you were young you did the same," Amongst other clans it is considered shameful 
to make love in die presence of a relative of the opposite sex, and, to avoid thi* happening in 
the larger villages, several huts for the sexes are Ivuilt. At a Runu village in the Mamlipuk 
Valley established on an exposed conical peak at an altitude of over 6,000 fait, where the cold 
was intense, the maiden's tint was a hole in I he ground, eighteen feet long, lifteeti feet wide, 
and live feet deep, a dome shaped roof of branches, twigs and clods of earth making it water¬ 
tight, srmg, and warm The entrance, a small opening on one side, had ,i direct drop to the 
Jloor The furniture consisted of ;■ few roughly hewn planks, of an average width of one 
Foot six inches, raised on trestles a couple of led above the ground- The young people meet 
at this rendezvous after dark and disperse before dawn. There appears to he no mat tinge 
ceremony, the custom is for agents to go on behalf of the man and ask for the bride, she 
comes to the bridegroom's house the same clay and a feast is then held, after w hich the couple 
live together os husband and wife. Amongst some clans wristlets are woven from the tail 
I'airs of the pigs killed for the marriage feast and worn by the newly married, or the tail hairs 
may be suspended from a wristlet woven from the fibres of the Lakwe (Kuchin) tree It is 
said that amongst the Longlikai and Mawshnng Magas, the newly married, should they not 
have known each other before marriage, very often after union live for months under the 
same roof without either talking to each other or sleeping together. But for nnt exception 
of I-ilaugan Magas Jiving .it the south-eastern base of the Sangpan Range, dowry is always 
delivered, either before, at the time of, or after union ; or partly before and partly after union. 
In some clans there is a lixed scale, amongst others it varies according to the social standing 
or beauty of the bride, w hile some clans have adopted the Kuchin custom of giving dowry 
throughout life. The Pyengoo Magas give dowry once only amounting to three buffaloes, the 
bridegroom may help his wife’s people by assisting at the annual clearing of the liill- 
cultivatiou for one or more years before marriage, and occasionally even after marriage. 

V\ ith the Pi in lum clan a cotton blanket, as warn by the tribesmen, ornamented with a 
large number of cowrie shells, (our or live pigs and some fowls are considered sufficient 
dowry. \\ ith the Riisa Magas no dowry is delivered until the children from the union have 
grown up, when they give as many as three buff sift es to their mother's relatives. The only 
time amongst this clan when a man pays dowry is when the woman is barren; lie then 
delivers a cow or its value The Mkalnk Magas have adopted the Kachin cust< m, and in 
addition the bridegroom presents ids wife's elder sisters with Rs, 10, and her younger sisters 
w it h Re 1 ; should there in; no sisters the money is given to the parents. Some of the other 
clans have adopted a similar custom substituting small presents for money. 

Generally with the agents sen! to ask for I lie bride presents and opium are sent; should 
the marriage offer be declined hv the woman's relatives, then the man has lo I .ear the loss of 
the gifts sent, invariably opium consumed at the time of the agent's visit or money spent in 
purchasing liquor. The Saukrnng clan, however, reverse this custom, claiming a debt 
amounting to twice the gift sent by the agent when the patents refuse to give their daughter 
in marriage. Hit lulun clan deliver dowry to the third generation for their brides, their 
neighbours the Longri cbm varying the custom by delivering down-of one kind at the birth 
of each child in the family descended from the union, unto [he third generation. A custom 
w Inch cripples those families where sons only are the result of the union The Hupgche dan, 
who give a tixed dowry lor their brides, are obliged to give part of Uie dowry delivered for 
their daughters to their wife's relatives. Here also the custom hits those (amilies hard where 
daughters prevail, as no assistance appears to lie given by the wife’s relatives when dowry is 
given lor a bride for a sou in the family. Amongst the Mnwrung Magas, where ihc scale of 
dowry IS on the exorbitant side like that of the Tuliin Magas, very often a poor tribesman, 

Liimole to satisfy the claims for dowry, miikcs over a marriageable daughter to HLs wife’s 
l>-optc, who give her in marriage and accept the dow ry delivered for her in settlement 
O! that due for her mother. These Magas refer to llieir women folk as being of great value 

The Magas marry with certain recognised families, thus reviving every second t r third 
generation connection by marriage originally established by their ancestors unv brealdng- 
aw%ry from this custom leading to a debt case with the family from whom the bride should 
line been asked. Alter marriage the newly married may build their own house, or occupy a 
separate room in the house, selling up an establishment independent of their parents 

Polygamy is practised only by the Pyengoo, Knku and Myimn Magas who generally Jove 

Polygamy, Divorce and tW ? ' VIVCa .‘ vcr - v wdy three. Amongst the Lakjii Nngaa 

Widow hood- polygamy in extended to the ht^dnien, but denied the tribes 

T „ m , ™ ei! - th ' s **““ distinction and perqnisiiv of office has come 

dtwn to them from then ancestors Its origin is unknown. Some of the clans allow a 

SMOndhvSfe” l ° COeiJl lhe WK,0w 3 deceased relative; she U not regarded as a 

Divorce is recognised and permitted for various Causes. 1„ some dans a change of 
to f provided the licfcle one is willing to pay the other compensation amounting 

lnh, ? n u^' ,*!1 ° a cfeins ! f 1S hut is nol obligator!- for tile offence of adnlterv 

" ' ’ * nclw,,h sbtl others no divorce is allowed no matter how grave the offence ma> he 
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Amongst flit; Htatrghkftw and Macham MagJis, where after marriage there is a change of 
affect ion s T I he party seeking divorce gives the other a smatE gift, For instance, a woman 
desiring to divorce her hnslxind gives him a spear and a dah f and should the man wish to 
divorce hi* wife, he give* her a pair of bracelets. The Hksn^din \ T agas have a similar 
custom hnt with them the compensation to he paid amount* to fifty rupees. The Till ini and 
Longri Naga* only divorce their wives after adultery lifts taken p!icc v sind the co— respondent * 
if unable to pay the heavy damages recognised for this offence, is killed. Hoarding the 
custom governing an unfaithful husband's conduct the tribes men are silent. Amongst ihe 
S&ngche. huTigstiin and Myimo Magas either parly may divorce the other for the offence of 
adultery. X^hen the husband is unfaithful and is divorced by his wife, he has to suffer the 
loss of all the dowry he lias delivered for her. When the wife is at fault and is divorced In 
her husband, the dowry lie has given most be returned in full. 


Widows are generally taken to wife by a near relative of the deceased husband, with 
.some clans it is immaterial whether the man doing so is married or unmarried, with others 
only asi unmarried relative of I he deceased husband may take the widow to wife The custom 
of the Longri clan is unique* for only a widower, a relative of the deceased hushand, may 
take the widow to wife* and where there is no such widower relative she is compelled to 
remain single. Where no relative takes the widow some dans maintain that she must remain 
smgfe others hold that her relatives may give her in marriage elsewhere and accept further 
dowry for her A few clans declare that any man can enter and live with a widow, who has 
not been collected by ft relative and is obliged to live alone provided he act* towards her a* a 
husband should* The custom amongst the majority of the elans regarding misconduct with a 
widow who has not been taken lr> wife by a husband's ret:Uives T is that it is an offence, the 
debt incurred being appeased by varying scales of compensation, the greatest being that in 
which the full dowry given for the woman has to be returned /fej one extra kind, the least 
being some small amount The widow is generally collected by a husband J s relative within 
a few months after she has become a widow, the time however may he extended. 

Amongst the Magas where familiarity between the sexes is re-ognised before marriage. 

Birth of illegitimate Children Sit'S* °f dl \ Idren f ^ occurrence, 

anti Adultery, The general rule is for a tin ion of the parties in such cases, 

hut here also there arc exceptions which vary according to 
the customs of the clans concerned. Where onion is not obligatory, a stigma generally rests 
with the woman who is the mother of an illegitimate child. In such cases a debt is claimed, 
the scale of damages varying with the clans to which the parties In-long, Generally the 
damages to b delivered are of one, two, three or more triads, custody of the child invariably 
remaining with the j not her. and only being handed over to the father on payment of further 
compensation. With the Kumgn Nagas the sum to be paid is extremely small, only Rs 2, 
this however gives the man tin claim on his offspring, which, should he desire, can only be 
attained l>v payment of a further sum of Rs. 20. Amongst the Risa and Hknngchu tfagas no 
debt is claimed, if after the birth of the child the parties tin not care for each otliei ■ they 
merely separate, the woman returning to her parent's home liking the child with her. Where 
one of the parties still cares for the other, ami that person's feelings are not reciprocated, 1 lie 
other party has to deliver compensation, which may amount to Rs. 10b. according to the 
social status of the person jilted. It Is thus obvious that inconstancy i^ not favoured hv these 
clans, who consider it deserving of, to them, quite a severe punishment, in some clans 
where by the payment of certain compensation the father attains custody of his child, which 
b«in« l ™ vortnK to he parted from its mother, has to remain with her, he is obliged to pay 
her extra for nourishing and tending it until the child is old enough to he weaned and come to 
him When die mother of an illegitimate child gets married at a later date, should the father 
not have taken custody, the child does not necessarily follow its mother tu her new home ; it 
invariably remains with iht* woman’s relatives. Pregnancy before union is always a time of 
grave anxiety on the part of die two concerned. Amongst some clans the man builds a but 
for his mistress and cares for her until the child is born, in other elans [he child is bom in the 
house set apart for the unmarried women. Death at childbirth is always greatly feared by the 
man as it necessitates the payment of very heavy compens ilion to the woman's parents or 
relatives, lit some cases die house has to be purified, and invariably the man has to arrange 
for the burial and pay all the funeral expenses. It sometimes happens that the man accused 
by the woman denies all liability, and unless she can prove him to be the father of tier unborn 
child before her death, the responsibility for her burial rests on the community, who are 
obliged to m ike the necessary' arrangements and hear the consequent expenses. 

Adultery is always punishable, and as with other offences the scale of compensation 
varies with the clans. In most clans the co-respondent is held to blame and has to pay the 
compensation fixed for the offence. Amongst the Rangsa, Ranghku, and Lcmghkai clans the 
erring ones are beaten, it is said sometimes so severely that they succumb to their injuries ; 
compensation also has to be given Amongst the Tallin, Saugtai, and bongri Saga-., this 
offence is regarded very seriously, the scale ot compensation being fixed in the vicinity of 
Rs. 500, which if not raid leads to the death of the woman's lover. The Saukmng Xagax 
declare that the man must be killed : the woman is pardoned and continue® to live with the 
husband Amongst the Maw rang dm the wronged husband, not satisfied with the beating he 
gives [he man and the large compensation he receives, visits the man's house, and. declaring 
tluiL a-, the man has distorted the peace of his home he also will ruin him, cuts the house 
with a f/.i/jr, symbolical that lie hns killed the house spirit, overcome the ho use-owner and all 
the inmates of the house. A deed which is a grave offence, and which If committed under 
different circumstances could only be settled by the payment of heavy damages. 

A feast is generally held at the naming of infants" which fakes place at varying periods 

Naming Ceremony of ;ifreir ftoCOrding to the customs of the clan to which the 
Infants. parents iwlong. Amongst some clans the periods vary for 

infants of different sexes. For instance the Sangche and 
Afi imu clans hold their ceremony for male and female infants three and two months alter 
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birth respectively*. With them, as with several other dans, (lie infant's head must be cither 
shorn or shaved W here no distinction is made with the sex of the infant, it is named from 
five, days to a roonth after birth. With some dans the infant is named by an elderly relative, 
such a* a grandparent, uncle, aunt, e*c„ with others the parents, either one or both, name the 
child. Amongst the poorer members of the clans, who cannot afford a feast, it is dispensed 
xvith and the infant simply named. The Sangtai Magas sacrifice fowls only at the naming 
ceremony, holding that, should pigs be killed, the child dies. Generally only pigs and fowls 
are killed at tins ceremony, but the Risu Magus sometimes include clogs. 

With (he exception of a few clans, whose customs are noted separately, the dead are 
Death Customs. invariably buried, either under or in front of the houses or at 

, ... liat ” house in the vicinity of the village. As a general 

rule amongst such clans, women, who die at childbirth and persons who die by violence and 
accident or are killed by wild animals, are buried in the jungle. Regarding such deaths there 
are a ->0 exceptions, bor instance, the Tulim Magas do not bury such corpses but hide them 
in the jungle, where they are at the mercy of the denizens of the forest. The Longri clan 
who occupy a site a few pules from Tulim, make an unique exception by burving the corpse 
01 the woman who dies at childbirth with her infant, should it not survive, under the hoiise 

° f ""?&* is "^rymaking, when such animals as are obtainable 

I. tbesamc night and a feast held. A few clans keep the corpses for a day or two 

PyengooMa^s hold what they call the ''Kawk-aVbawk " ceremony, 
V months to a year after the corpse has been buried. At this ceremony the spirit of 
Ii^iu T^! dec1ared tn Covering in the vicinity, is despatched to the ancestral 

•^, 1 ^ f 1L ' ( n T ^“f^ony lasts two days, there is feasting and dancing, both inside 

and outside the house. With the corpse arc buried articles of daily use, such as daks spears 
’■ ,]J l 1 ™ es ; * nd ’'^'W^es, baskets, weaving implements, etc., with female corpses' The 

This ’k"^ nortl, m v f tlU! Patkoi &»ige have customs different so all other 

J. , * < i y burl the corpses of those, who die from epidemics, under the houses 

Otlmr corpses are cremated, those who die ordinary deaths in front of the houses, and those 
, 1°. dlt; h >', v 1 lolcnc ‘ ; ' accident, etc., nr women who die at childbirth, in the jungle They 
burj the epidemic corpses at once, but cremate the others the day after death. 

oosinuof arU :1 , of and Origans, observe two forms of dis- 

V. .. iS' lc ,s practically identical with the general custom already described 
%-g** 13 tolallv different. Briefly the rites observed may be described as follows ‘\fter 
«^ k| lb 'nfV 0rpSe | ,S prcsm ; cdb > twin* smoked over a slow lire It is then placed in a 
wooden coffin and conveyed to a charnel-house built close to the village. At a tfxed date in 

I!'? V T ]ea< V r< ’T I 11 ltlec0r P^ forthe preceding year are cut off and thoroughly 
* f ‘ th* d -u 1(1 ^ lcatlL ‘ d u ’* lh . ho * u,lcr Ttlc cleaned skulls are then taken by certain members 
The iieofth?s'lT rU s,lL : lvu «f ruck and there deposited with the skulls of previous years. 

V thlJi?/* ‘fVrf 1S k ,? pt and disclosed to only a few members of the dan. 

Ai Unh b^LTLt Else collection of human skulls must be considerable ns Kulm nr 

unmediate neighIjourhoodhas been inhabited by the tribe for the past ten generations, roughly 
", 0 - v .. ht : 1 ^ &,dl f ss trun(:s ar(; ^ :, id to remain undisturbed in the charnel-house where 

HtanSmdrribes^wrarntT^h l fi H * ita « hka ' v :intl Macham Magas who also belong to the 
HUtigan Tubes, wrap the body after death in a mat and place it in a small hut, fust sufficient 

}mR IU T$F' tt,CrC I' rap,df ^ tllls to decay, uncared for in its Ilium grave. These charnel 
hutsare built in one place by the village entrance. u 

Ihe grave site is either in front of or under the house, and, owing to the rocky and shaiv 
Naga Graves. nature of many of tbc village sites, is shallow and difficult to 

fence having a r™l rt f tu * i . | P traval(; rhe is enclosed by a low open work bamboo 

Ze t , f t i C W?* S “ n were P ;irti:l| lV Idled in, the mats in which the 
is l£h iT^uk Hi i' 7 C,r ^ kept eKposetL 11 w r ould appear that the grave 

M mhoub V dkv n - r' ti " ^ f loMH esli,bUshcd Plages, such as exist in the 

nuuDhpuK valley, are neither more nor less than cemeteries In front of the house the 

dem^A?f5^ ly -'^ S * retelled '“'.' ,fc ™ e '™ rk “f haiiboosand aicks, to gradually tajl w 
te r*"' 1 « «w wa«. «tc :-Xa K , l.d.not cuJUte will, hoar 

; T lLath ers. Mid scabbard, dotlws, cros&boiv, spear, haversack, etc 

Amongst many of the clans the post of headmen is hereditary, in others it is entirely by 
Headmen, ^ -lechcm, .mil in spine china goes io a younger brother of the 

ii , , clccCiistd hcadman t -mcli should he Iihvl- no vounfitr bmthpr 

“f" ‘ P : :^ n * Ifeadnicis as a rule dispose of the more iSTSKSSiS 

t.iki, place in their jurisdictions either themselves or with the help of tribal elders, for such 

^iLT,r T y mt < rect ‘ rec a f r ; h isa ™°e» iscd —ban to pass a loving ^oMiquS 
round at the close of a case and to consume opium during the discussion. In some clans the 
tribesmen lielp their headman to clear, sow, and h.in-est his lands, in others such asJisl-inre 
is only rendered when the headman makes arrangements to feed his tribesmen on the davs 
Ley will assist „m. Certain other perquisites are attached to the office, p , 

headman part of the flesh of an animal killed in the forest or sacrificed at a *' nat " 
or some small gift at marriages, etc. Those however are not recognised by a]] the Ha™ ' ra 
a few clans the headman has the power of punishing the tribesman who disobey his nr,!^ 
such punishment taking the farm of chastisement or the imposition of a amll fine I i T .f 
headman, accompanied generally by a few tribal elders, who represents the clan on important 

Crime amongst the Naga dans is invariably settled by the payment of compensation th r 

Criminal Offences. Blood- » do,,c tive " in thc & blood-feuds, which have oriuin 
feuds, etc ated over some petty trouble and extended over a .w.^ t r 

years. With the settling of the bigger deb 

this manner, the appeasing of ct-rlain of the tribal arid family spirits haTin i^ i .t !" 
consideration, and for ibis purpose, perhaps in addition to the recognised scale of " lt ° 

animat has te be given to appease the “pat" offended. A few instances may b' d TT 
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For the offence of theft from another's granary, amongst some dans the thief has to give a 
joung boar for a sacrifice to the offended ' naf ” and thus purify the granary which has become 
Contaminated by the intrusion of a person, not a mem her of the household to whom the 
granary belongs. Similarly, amongst some dans a woman may have to purify her body after 
the birth of an illegimate child, should her lover not marry her and she bo obliged to return 
totho home of her parents. A buffalo for sacrifice is generally awarded in such a debt case. 

Hu: more serious offences are Murder, confinement, incendiarism, theft, rape, and 
adultery, while those of a loss serious nature are trespass, and the working of another's 
Units, mischief by cattle destroying standing crops, simple hurl and the like For each of 
these several offences the scale of compensation varies and the amounts to bo awarded may 
uke the form of ready cash, or animals, or goods, such as guns, gongs, daks* spears, wearing 
apparel and the like, Perhaps there is no such off once as rape of an unmarried woman, 
though once a woman is married, or has been left a widow, tape is a recognised offence ami 
punishable by the delivery of compensation to the person harmed, be hi* husband of ihc 
woman or close relative of the widow. Theft is always considered a verv serious offence, 
especially il it be from a house or granary, no matter how small au<t trivial the article stolen 
is. 1 he Shangtai Nagas declare that the price of a slave, approximately Its 400, has to be 
*"[ cn “ compensation for breaking into another's granary. It may be that this elan has con- 
sioerably exaggerated the scale of compensation, it being ont of all proportion to the scales 
given by members of other clans. The reason for such severe punishment is not hard to find, 
t he .Nagas are a poor race who cannot afford to keep servants, their occupations are often 
ol snch a nature that they are away from their homes for several horns each day. It is 
therefore essential that during these periods of temporary ahscnce from home their property 
should remain unharmed, hence the tribal law which imposes a severe sentence, 
t few particulars were collected regarding some of the bigger blood-feuds which exist in 
the N.mihptik Valley In one case the debt originated between parlies who were related by 
marriage ; a bride refused to return to her husband : this led to a claim which not being fully 
satis lied resulted in attacks and counter-attacks, In another the theft of a gong from a granary 
was the original cause, and in yet another several Trans-Xamhpnk clans united and attacked 
a Naga village because they held the tribesman of this village responsible for an epidemic of 
snialljvox, which broke out shortly after the return of tribesmen who had visited Assam. 

Owing to the depredations which are perpetrated on their standing crops in many areas 

Hunting. Fishing, etc, kj wild animals there is constant warfare with the denizens 
, .. , ,,,, , . °f forest. Many and varied are the traps set bv the 

tribesmen, and so skilful are they in this art, that even such animals as the screw, snmbluir 
barking deer, and pig are taken in the traps. Once the animals have been noosed, thev are 
speared or shot on the spot, the meat removed and the skull brought in as a trophy and put 
up m I he front porch. Smaller animals and birds are generally snared in the vidnih of the 
hilt cultivations during hours of idleness, and such trips may be seen near the paths and 
fences ol the holds. 

The IVengoo Magas keep many decoy parrots by means of which, when parrots arc flighl- 
m« during ihe rains, large numbers up to a hundred or more are netted at a time The net 
bv which the birds arc taken is stretched across a cutting made in the jungle ,n some promi- 
" ei !‘ ™ or head of a stream over which the wild birds are in the habit of passing in their 
daily I light. The decoys are placed lit (he trees by the side of the cutting, bv their calls they 
attract a passing flock, which swoops down, gets entangled in the net, and bv their weight 
bring it down to the ground. They are then easily despatched by the snarers who are in 
tnduig in the jungle close by. The flesh of iltest parrots is considered a delicacy Some¬ 
times other flighting birds are also accidentally taken in the net and meet the an* fete. 

Mon keys are caught in an ingen ions trap made in the form of a cage with the trap door 
on the jnp, rhv hail is usunl]y n yam placed on the ground inside the From the imp 

door a string trails to the ground, close to the yam. The monkey jumi>s into the cage, takes 
the yam and, to get out, naturally endeavours to swing himself tip bv the string : this releases 
the trap door and mokes him a prisoner. 

The usual form of fish trap used is to erect a weir across a stream, with openings in two 
or more places at Mio entrances to which urn placed funnel shaped bamboo tubes Ft h 
swimming down stream enter these tubes, which are too narrow for them to turn in and thev 
must remain m the tube until removed by the fishermen. At one end of the weir may also 
tie erected a cluile of bamboo and cane, down which the fish swim into shallow water where 
they are easily taken by the waiting fishermen. Hand and drag nets are also use! in most of 
the larger streams, The fish taken in a weir are generally shared amongst those who have 
helped to butld it. Amongst one clan it is said that the catch is always shared with other 
members of the clan, who for various causes have been prevented from accom panying the 
members of the fishing excursion. * 

Hunting, and fishing are permissible within the village bounds, but these rights as a rule 
do not extend to an adjoining clan's lands, where permission must first be obtained anil the 
spoils of the chase shared with the neighbouring trilicsmcn. 


FART II-Notes on the Origins, Customs and Sub-tribes of certain 
Naaa Tribes inhabiting the Burma side of the Patkoi Range. 


Lajaicrt Gain. Duica of Lajtiwn Trad in the DaJu VaJfcy. —The Pvengoo Naims nr,, it,,, 
on y tribe of Magas in my tract We have been their overlords for the past four or five generi 
tious. I do not know how we became their overlords. It was during the time of Mocrumo 

2* '£*'$? "*«' i\ «* They ,,r„ JK wl^c^b'Sef 

pigs, etc. Their nats arc net the same as those the Chingpaw worship. I do not know 
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(Fvcogot and Rasa) 


wlwl 1 mi's " tin,*;,' wotvliip. There are onfy four villages in which the Fvctigoo Nagas live. 
The names of these villages are as follows 

Ngakim Ga, Pangiuv Hum or Kvaii Ga, JCvina Ga or Pangaw Bum. and Prep Nawng Oa, 
We are also, with other Knell in chiefs in the Data Valley, overlords to thy Rasa Xagas 
Jivinjt on the hills. Like the others J also collect paddy from them. They also help at (he 
building of my house and assist at onr luxu riate ceremonies with opium and such riches as 
they can Hive us. When my son was married about five years ago, they assisted bv giving 
opmm Tins was when I requested them. They Have up to half a viss of opium, M Knaiu 
Ma Nna. When my son Nawng was married ten years ago, as f did not ask for an vthine 

from tins they did nnt assist at the marriage, We do not ho up yearly and make 

demands from these Nanas, it is only when we are in want we make demands from them and 
they help ns. They never refuse us, they assist us as much as possible. When my son I i 
was married, over ten years ago, I invited the Kawlun and Kuka Nagjas, and the Gawlun 
Na^^vensahuflalo instead [ndmn com (Kawpa Lap) wrappings for rolling d«aw. 
old buffalo XafiaS ^ aVC “ s a btl ‘ VV e solfl ,hc wrappings to a Shan at LXilu for a three-year 

J he Rasa Nagas from whom we have made demands with the other Kach in overlords 
live in the following villages :— 

Wakshang, Ha ton, Kumteng, Tekti Ga, j.mhtang. KnmGa, H pun Sum and Rasa Haogsang. 
W e never make demands from any other Nagas, the above are ) he - nlv Nagas we make 
demands from. We visit £c$c Napa villages as often as we wish to during the course ol the 
^‘ ast year I vituled W akshang and Hakcn villages and hought paddy there. 1 bonufat 
-.(J baskets oi paddy at the rate of *' Jeik Masnm ” for a rupee (three-fourth basket for Re N) 

I did not demand the paddv as the whole of the Dahl Valiev was starving 1 

W e have never had any pitched bailies with any of the Naga Tribes ( 
as they are mar (trends. 

, V ’ s ten yf ars *“*06 '^ e Hkang KiUsing have crossed the Xamhpuk Hku and estah 
hshed a village at Htang Hkaw, They requested my permission to Iive at” this smt mid ^ he J 
gave me Rs. 100 and in return I gave them a A,k. Thev we ow fn^d md nc^r h ,S 
teug it against us, nor have they attacked the Pyengoo Nagas and Rasa Nagas. 1 ZJJSZ 
u > nephew San Ra to call them to meet you, but [ cannot sav if thev will come in Z. 

i^"V T,h J ,C t Wl J Nagas at Ihinghkaw ate the only members of their tribe who 
have crossed the Nrnnhpcik Ilka and attacked I he Fvene. a tnd i . 0 

srnithvrn area The wild Nagas, however, frequently cross the Namhpuk Vlka aud attack the 
r T ti ** fvuku and hawlujii. Last year and the year before the wild Nagas attacked 

the Kawluin villagers. They are said to ha tv come across in parties numberiim no ,A im 
persons. In one light they killed two persons while one on their side was killetf I do not 
know for how long they were on this side of the Nambruk (East) Tit, ™ ;* ,. r ‘ ,. no ,f 
from the wiki Nagas in the Pyen* o Tract aJd aZ te the SteSs" ££* 

Ai\u Ra&i will not attack Government as they arc friendly I nL > 0^0 0 

of these Nagas as they do not live cheek lw jowl tri h " 'Hmir vdllu , ^' S? 
or three days journey ,hur v dtegP» are distant, two 

sa to - " - -—-«ra tsi nTi&aift.TKs 

PYENGOO NAGAS. 

Sub heads : 

Wang oo ani> Lrtvsi Clans. 

Origin .—Eight to ten generations ago they lived in the hiuher reach** , f tt.. v , , 

Hka As they were being attacked by their neighbours \S L* tSuahptlk 
locahty. They pwrcliased the land from one Lujan Wa \bmii t[lcir prt^ent 

were conquered by the Lajmvu L-unilv li*teVte^» 

delivered trajaioes cows, mHhua, etc, for the lands in the lirst i Z e ' 

ago, one Ai Htwe Ngoo, declaring that he was the Inst of the Laian fdk- h /?, V v ars 
was renaming pari of the price of the land, and vZ fi£eif£ 

hultalo lie claimed :— Forty baskets of paddv, J dohs and ! vl-Mmo h U ^ ^ ^ f ° r tlic 
si net- the Lajawns have conquered Naifas th-v h*\- t i n H ^ ,lr v;s ^ yec ^ JO, 

d»» from Tl« Titote o. otto- 

M.>lance wbm in , ral „, or at the time o< narrL, w in ihdr familvTSldm? t 
Tlusir claims have invariably been sat^fied In th^ «tnn ^ m ° hotaes* etc. 

asked for assistance from the Kachins mid have recciveddic iune^ 1>Ve in lhtHr turH 

These Na^as shite dial they came from die Mnic’ii shlmirt u t 
claimed by the Kachins, and iha« in the dim paai Jut Jnd t* h ° a S? straI home 
younger toothers* K t l L Kach ms were like elder am) 

Festivals,— The festival lasts for three days and takes vit-u ,. u.r™. 

Oh.h..,«. Tt,cre i. ddrm K ££ StJSS, mJS'TS ^ 

„ village entovs itself. na arinkuig at which the whole 

Maimnitifc —The festival la&L^ lor three mH i 

beii^ plimtctl. TbLxc fa neither music uor danchig. Onlv h M uo?k dnj^ ^ paddy h 
a;id the Hcsh of saarifeed animals eaten, 1 ° r ,F1 ^n 10 * and opium Smoked 

* Aliirr.—This is a comintinal sacrifice 

fowls are sacriliced, 
during the winter. 

Rdigitm , —They are An in lists. Thev sacrifice h,iff-,r^ c i 
cows nor goats are sacrificed. No reasons are givet for fcWls ‘ Neitbcr 

mere statement that it is n.-1 the custom k ' <KmR animals but the 


opium Smoked 

n., -ritawanr'.SS ‘X'SSIS SSffa^S 
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They have diviners (Nap Piiw), mybtf priests (Twin Paul, but no mediums. Divirers 

*• «-»• ««— «*« 

They have " uat ” houses outside the village. 

It Ha ftes —These are moved t. suit the lands being cultivated. A village site m.iv lw 
occupied troiii three to ten years according to the amount (f suitable tnungva laud in its 
vicinity and the size of the village. w 

Industry.- They plant their . wn cctb a, gin and weave it into cloth. Thev do not 
Shms^ an " 1 ^ Sl ^ int llstr ^ am most of their purchases from the Singaiing Hkunpii 

Tfearfe—Tliere is no custom to dear In ter-village roads, only roads to the tanngm :ire 
indifferently cleared, v 

/Avi///.—hlders nre buried in front of the houses and others underneath them At the 
tune of death unt rtCnfirts are held and the corpse then buried. From three trkmtbs to 
one year after death the final ctwequies arc performed. These are known as “ Kaivkwa 
, . . l,,e ceremony lasts two days, ilk-re is dancing, drinking and opium cctisti tiling, The 

dancing is performs. both iusi e the house and in (he open The corpse is not disturbed. 
The ceremony is held to semi the deceased’s spirit, which is said to be hovering in ilic 
vtcimlv, back to Die place where go the spirits of all the dead. With the corpses are buried 
articles of daily use, for instance, with men their dahs, spears, etc., with women's necklaces, 
baskets, weaving implements, etc* 

Alter death the spirit of Lhe deceased is said to remain in the house, and the final 
obsequies are held to send it hack to its ancestral home, said to be somewhere in the upper 
reaches of the Namhpuk Hka. 

Marriage.— There is familiarity between the sexes before marriage. Dowry is given once 
only and am mnts to from one to three buffaloes. It may be given before ,, r after marriage. 

I be marriage ceremony lasts one day. W hen i man is courting a maiden he generally helps 
to clear the taungya, Even after marriage lie may continue to do so Such assistance is 
apparently considered part of the dowry. After marriage the young conpk- senile from 
the bruit: £ Iiolisl; and live in (heir own hcmsc 

Vi hen a child is liorn out ol wedlock the man responsible may marry tier; should he 
decide not to, be gives a buffalo or its value, He can then claim custody of the child The 
woman is then free to be given in marriage elsewhere. A stigma is attached to the wommi 
who is the moth t r of a hastar ! cluld. Where no man wants a woman she very often remains 
a spinster al her life Apparently marriages are not arranged as is the custom with the 
Kachins Polygamy is permitted and some men have iwo or more wives, they may he maidens 
Or collected widows. 

Mlutu-ry— In cases of adultery divorce is not obligatory. Persons nuiv or muv not 
divorce the other party so offending Tin line for such an offeree is a pig w buffalo which 
is delivered to the injured party. 

.... «Vrfo«.— A hrotln-r or near relative of the deceased may collect her. This is optional. 
Uhcre no one has collected a widow an; nne may enter and live with her Tlu-r is no 
Offence and no debt lies unless she has already liven collected 

Cni/s. The headman's fields arc firs t sown and then I he villager's. The same custom « 
SSKtt™ ;i ‘ ld h:in '- sTi!W ’ thc ic,ca **«« that thejteail should cat of the first 

Headumn . The appointment is not hereditary It is by selection, a vacancy being filled 
by the tribesmen selecting the man most favoured in the village 

, . **.""****» tk —J hc ^ t.igm Nagas are great liappere and all along the paths in the vkinitv 
of their villages arid i^wn^ivis may lx-seen very ingenious traps for catching and snaring tile 
smaller minimis. deer, pig, monkeys, etc. The snares are made from Die fibres of jungle trees 
and are very strong and pliable. 1 ** wees 

A trap f or catching monkeys was made as follows :_ 

A square cage of stent poles with he door on the log The bait wits a vain placed on 
the ground A string was suspended from the trapdoor and hung inside the cage. \ „mnkev 
jumping in to take the yam would naturally haul himself up by the string, which would rekS 
the trap door and shut it. I understand that many monkeys are regularly taken Monkovs 

mreot’ 1 -frTk/r i prtIt l ltJ ’“r a t 1,d "* IL T l,l ^ly hunted and dust roved.' Doeuv 
parrots are kept in l.w^t- (tumhers Etaruig the nuns when pareote are flighting, these birds 

are used as decoys 1 hey arc placed oi, Die side bv a cutting on the ridJU thmiigh which 
the parrots are known to fly at sunset and -'awn. A fine net is stretched across the cadimii 
which is generally fifteen feel unde When the decoys call, their wild brethren «■.cop Down’ 
lly throngl; the cutting, crash mto the net and with their weight bring it to thu ^groZd 
Oicst birds .lie then despatched tiy the .rapper who is in waiting. The flesh is wrn to be i 
dehcaci As many as a hundred and more birds an? said to be taken at onetime Other 
birds such as green and imjH-r,:d pigeon which Hy at dawn nr sunset, are -on.et.mi-s t ,k. , he 

raut " y ,,,ro * h »- -.- sss^ 

rented in the jungle either dose te th# vill age or humgya. ^ ^Suerin^^lv 

and only reqmmneut.- for a fox t ays Liken. The paddy was seen i„ one grtiuare nickl d 1 m 
bads, ready to be moved at a motnent's notice ^ '■ JKiLKecl )nto 

HkaoU'ing Hktw Wang Hktio Ting Hkao Sang An tsar *****™ ... 

Nagas denoting dose conm-ction-hip in their dans through i liter- mam ige ^ ™ ycnR °° 

SS.'S*“““ p,io '“ thc hl " I ***-*-- 
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Pang aw Magas. 

Origin *—They lived near the Pongye Hum, a peak of the Sangpan Range. There are now 
only a few houses left. They came down to this locality, near the Tanai Hka about ten 
generations ago. A few scattered houses in some of the Pvengoo Naga villages, four at Shining 

*' a m *' ie ^ wsa * hachin Tract, and a few houses at Manpaug, a Shan village. The tribe is 
gradually turning Kuchin 

Rtlt^ion, They are Anintists, and perform the same *' nat" sacrifices ns the Kudrins, with 
whom they in ter-marry nuri observe the same laws as regards dowry, debts, etc. 

Marriage, Courtship, etc —Same as the Kuchins, there is a maidens' chamber, and 
compensation according to the Kuchin scale is given at the lime when illegitimate children are 
bom. 


Festivals.—-When the taungyas arc cut they hold one called “ Mulee, 
fLii, ► mere! \ a nnt c^ttnjony jit which there is no chincin^. 


This lasts dne 

J o all outward appearances these Magas arc the same as Rachitis, and hold the same 

I l.limL'f- tMd . I hi i'll - ll^ulb hknu^.- I Ik.., >. l/ nn ki u .^ 


eleatli dance, etc., as their neighbours the Kuchins. 

Puklok Magas. 

r. m .f r Jf'!r Thc y T.r" e:tSl of Sangpan Range, but not so Vcrv long ago 

Wcl on the west of this nmg* and have been (trine in the Tarnm Valley For about twenty 
ycurs- J 

T1 | C M h:tVC ^ " :,t ll0 , U9e and ^ animiste. Communal sacrifices at the 

nut house are held once m two or three years according to requirements. Pie,. Jm d dogs 
arc sacrificed to prevent sickness. *■ ^ 

the - s , iunc as " ilh the Nagas. The Pyengoo, Rasa and these 
Nn*is bury those who die violent deaths, such as being murdered, killed by u wiki animal. 
fiiH Jr oris a tft£ T in the juis^Je rind not uficl^r the house 

Morriajte -No ceremony held, just a feast which lasts a day. Dowry is fixed and 

A mW C i o ' 2* ,nOT ° r his **1**™*- Dowry consist as follows '- 
A LOtton blanket us worn by the tribesmen, to which a number of cowrie shells are affixed as 
ornamentation, four or five pigs, and fowls. Divorce is the same as with llw R^. N ^ 
Polygamy is not pructisod as a rule, but a man may collect the widow of a deceased relative 
They inter-mam- with tile Rasa and Pyengoo Magas. rtiailTC ' 

not SmSZ Th<?Se arC ni ° VCd tVCry f ° Ur ° r tU<: ***** to suit ,he hil1 cultivation. They arc 

rrruugy^.-These are cut, sown and reaped by the community at one time, 

Courtship. There are separate houses for tire sexes The voting men visit the maiden*’ 
hilt, die women never go to the young mens’ hut. When a child is bom om of we lkS 

!!S(X P 0 ’ ‘ **** ,hev "•*>*• “» — W compmrtta, 

Industries. Like all the other tribes they weave their own cloth Tfipv fU ,j n ,, ,i - 
own cotton hut purchase same from the Raw him Vi i ltnr whom thet- lb-d hi/’ 1 tlL ’ ,r 

KliMGA JiAGAS- 

customs more or lo™ idonliral Witt tlw Has, Noeas. ttoir 
«JSSS^!S&£JSS^ «*' fa » b -* fc - TWoiroopreCrrooofor 

—fa&s: s ^ * *. 

eael. oth^nls^fortho^ ** *** Wh ° d ° not IoVe 

«« -= 

custody, lie pays her as much as Rs. 20 as compensation ’ ' ^ h tlM he want 

ntlL^^c P(f ? lt} iS lu 0m as tbc man responsible has to puy up to R s JQO 

™ “ * **■ ,h ' >«• cfa ™oro 

,hcvSr T "' rE “ r “°"“ istd c “ sto " ,i “ cb ■»“" -"iw an,I reaping, j„ s , M 

Fishing .—Occasionally the whole village goes out to fish. In such r- n ,. , i ,, 
remain bchmd the ca^Js divided amongst all, including those who 

Probably a enstom which has come down from the past, when it was neccs^rv ^ ^ h . c ,,Ild ’ 

rind unsettled country to share and share alike. arj m an unknown 

Industries, r(c.—Plant beans, yams, pumpkins, Indian corn jn their tauno,™ t i „ • 
ruddv with the Hkamla Vi from the extreme west who manufacture braL toedet/^ 

ShS™ 3 ' CtC ' '' WeaVC lhLHr ° Wn Cl ° th a,,<1 Hn l J P ,ement purchases .mule SvmllS 

generally purchased from the Slians ; this is the case with ncarlv all tl„ v 
Tribes living on the east of the Sungpan Bum. ‘ - a “ lc ^nga 

1 Y/fugcj.—These are moved like the others from place to Place to «„;t *k= i , . . 
cultivated. This seems to be a practice observed by all the Kaga tribes in tl ^ l J e,I, .*5 
lulls |t is probably due to the fact that there arc extensive unoccupied hn. 's lln ° l Mlc 
alxiut from place to place, the tribesmen have the least difiicultv to cm li' m0vin 8 
always working new lands. Time will come, no doubt, when with anhna^i" 1irve * to . b P 
reskltncirs will he more pennanenfly estiblislied. J P°P^Jation 
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, n l *' ,„T *il tllL n ? !Ul IS l® 1 * a ?"^ :iS of t],er other X:ig:< tribes and is so scanty and 
fe £ft£^vE,2S ne ,f h 1 T nptlon - JJ <rli:ips the only difference with other mtesmen 
wdldH-flrtfl'^-ih 11111 ' 6 0 cotton worn by these tribesmen and almost black, is generally 
^ d COWn « ,hell “- (he “SliiaKdp ' (Sporran) is of r. dark colour. 

S5? *5*™* w seen decorated with cowrie shells, and others wore a small brass gong 
S pobsheclin root of their generative otWw. on the outer side of the spomn ffi 
UaHliinu fcong in the light of the night fires and torches acts as a magnet to ct'cluhe we 

v| rt ,K l ie Jj VOmCl t W ?' ir , Ule et > le of (Iri:ss ' ifi tile other Magas and, like that of the men the 
doth used is dyed almost black- Their heads are clean Saved or hair worn ven slioi-t 

In 1 i W Th hti,, 7 >r,ueiEts ,uadL ‘ of som ® «'hita metal, and not so massive bracelets'made of 
.nh T ; ? , Tf enc ™* ( c |m1 ^ little of brass, which in the course of tile years 
“"“L \u ?° * tJ ofo«mrd, the lobs living dragged down several inches. They also wear 
round their waists enormous quantities of the Ordinary black and red cane rings which one 

•uS U d H k cWh JT y ? ni 7 r:iCCS 01 V- he Fronticr Witl * their Short hair, large ear!mgs, 
and dm k clothes, thus tribe forms a striking contrast to the neighbouring tribes, and front a 

distance look like an African tribe They arc a darker skinned dan thau S llt£b£ts 
u r u dlV 110 ^ S?¥ by dark Clothes worn. They arc neither cornelv nor 

^pulsivetoEiiJSlf^r * 3ml dC ‘ 0m,ed ear * k>beS ' ^ wetl he classed as distinctly 

Eisa Nagas. 

hawin'***T t | l| " , | leE \' Ihejr li\etl north nif Rinu G:i, hut three fSestcrattcms ei^i owfriji to 
^^.m^^ Jta rTr^ dS ° cnlEsVT \ ttf tlu T LTOssed to cht of tire Sai^pan Bum arid .re now 
i, >,nk - t | , f t p llo ’ 1 ’‘ in ^ slles iSr - 1 -' Nat, LtdJeni Jlok, and Luugkawng Xok. The villages 
XuJ 3 5S^ PB1 “ X ° 1 bW " OCCUp5ed for 7 ^ Xo 3 for 30 years, and 

DeirimccfnrtJt«° T*™' 1, ^ P 0 ™" peases himself. No divinations are 

Kim the 01 b ' , U,u T ll4r >’ nre ,lfjt cut in one place, some mav cut away 

irom the others, and yet again all may cut in one place. 

/fnmfo—There is no custom to clear inter-village roads, but roads to the tauirtvis ire 

and - kcp ‘ Ciea 5f d ', W|l “ lUt: wh ^e village cats in one place, then bv tJie whole 
' a f' t : * *here in groups, by those using ihe road to the /oimgyu. 

Death 1 **w._n,ese are the stunt as with the Plinlum and Knm Ga Magas. 

Marriage. The re are separate houses for the young people of the sexes in which all 
courting atid love takes p] tee. Mitch intimacy frequently results in pregnancy. There Ls no 

U riKfvf'lT c .r"* Cw * Aa ^iierully marry- Should neither care for the other after the 
££. child 110 compensation has to be paid, and the woman returns to her parent? 

• ‘ £ her child with her. Should one of the party care for the other, then the other 

mi^eofSLd mSP'u "" ° r he<> 'r 1 haS l ° Kive thc j iUed ° nL * :i bnffcdo. Should the jilted 
,= «, l , f 1 ^° od M,c com pen sti bon so paid may amount to Ns. 100. (The compensation 

, ,mv ,Ve f 1 “* ,*^7 ??* ***? ?*** llot 1 eaprocate the love of Uie Other ! At the iiuunage 
cerenn ,l is held at which are saoriticed as many as seven nigs supplied h v iim 

bndfgrooiii The tails of these pigs are cut off aitcr being offered and sacrificed ' Br mek-U 
wnveu from the hbres of the J.akwi Hpuu fKjachiu) are then made, and to them are iffited the 

Slii ifiSK 1 , Thc - w br ^'T ;ut ; uorrt ^ !lit - hn ^-' *"«SSJSEiw 

tS i J fu . , ' ( 0 Wtilr sncn ^'tcricte, and many do not do so. The BraxhU vf 

a ,7 r' U, ‘ ir,bei,,!a * to ensure good health {Charm). The '* nals " 

+t be appeased are those of Ihc mountain and ihe Urea ms* 

satd^S^v^^SKnd Hpun «« lor fishing nets, snares, etc. They are 

toning Ccrtmny of Children ,-Tins takes place a week or so after birth according to the 

nd f « C dljld s ^^ f : t - the child 1 

pigs uid fowts are sacriheed, sometimes dogs also arc sacrificed. 

hn.tai* ii ,l Q nidlu th -— A woman who so dies is buried in the jungle and not under the 

husband m other cases, performs the ceremony (has it heldj. K * tlld thc 

Itcugwtt*— They are Aiiimists, 

ArifiMfs.—They hold tile Ktidung and Sasu festivals the same as the other clans. 

ifTAWGAS Magas. . 

be-longhg to Chaomavrn La. the preem Cham,™ Mavvngs 

.it Hfehlawp where they lived for two years. Eight veurs igo I -ft rib- s 1 T ' 1 
to their present Th v lbut l?c irwi t f i ' \ ' ^ ^ 1 Hk.ilikawp atnJ ir^inie 

e ■^^ssssaasassnSE 

•^asat^riaatewt^^s^a 
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hut the corpse gradually halls to decay. All these ehariiui-huls are buitt. hi one place by the 
side of one of the roads to Llie village. No other burial ceremonies are performed. Nothing 
further is done after the corpse has been placed hi the charnel-hut. 

Marriage, rfc .—There are separate houses for the young men and maidens. The young 
men do their courting and love-making in the maidens* hut. Such hitimacv generalIv results 
in the woman becoming pregnant when the man marries her. Murmges are solely love 
affairs. No dowry is ever delivered. Divorce is permitted in cases where either party does 
nol love the other. In such cases should die woman want the divorce, she gives the man a 
spear and a dak, similarly when the nutn desires to divorce his wife lie gives her a pair of 
bracelets. Divorce is also permitted for adultery, but in eases where for such offence no 
divorce takes place, some small present such as a dah f spear or bracelets h given. I 'olvgamy 
is not permitted r each man having only one wife. At the lime a man is courting a maiden he 
does not do any work for his bride, such as Ite3ping in the fields* etc. 

Tatmgyas -—"These arc cut in one place :uicl no sacrifices or other ceremony held to 
consult the spirits as to where the year's Helds are to be cut* sown and reaped. The following 
order is always observed in order that the harvest will l>e plentiful. The headman's fields are 
first sowq T there is then a day's, rest when the remaining fields are sown. It is l lie same when 
the harvest is reaped, the headuiarfs first and then the remaining fields. The headman's paddy 
is also eaten first Were this order of precedence not observed the harvest would mot be 
plentiful. Nli action is taken against anyone who might err by nol following the custom. It 
is stated that were any one to err in this manner, tlmn the craps would be si failure that year. 
As regards the cutting and clearing, etc., no custom is observed, each person please himself* 

Roads.—h is customary to clear inter-village roads, which are in regular use. but not roads 
which are rarely nsed, such ;is the road to Lapyep md the Oilnr Pyengoo Naga vill.iges. 

Religion ,—There is a ,k nat " house at which sacrifices are held when there is richness in 
the village. They do not keep slaves. 

There are three 44 nat tp sacrifices held in the course of ihc year as follows : - 

The first, :i\ the time fields are burnt The sacrifices lasts a day Pigs and fowls are 
sacrificed. There is no dancing, ft is held for a plentiful harvest. 

Tit* second, at the time when the paddy is sown. It also lasts a day and pigs and fowls 
are sacrificed. There is no dancing. 11 also is held to ensure :i good harvest. This 
"nat K * sacrifice is known as Auk Yao. 

The third, is held after the harvest has been reaped. It lasts three days and nights. 
There is dancing and general merry-making Pigs, fowls, tmffatoo, etc , are 
*aeriiieed The dancing takes place at night. The sacrifice is held in order that 
the.health of the tribesmen may be good. This is the communal ceremony jit 
which the whole village attends. The ceremony is known as K&iwc* 

Rasa Nagas* 


Religion. —Aiiimists. Sacrifice cattle, pins, fou ls and goats to the H nau M . They have a 
' numsheng " or nat ’* house. Sacrifices at the ** nut ” house are only made when necessary 
At sncli ti itil's a dog and a pig are sacrificed. It is not an annual sacrifice. The sacrifice is 
held ciit-er divining. 

Festivals.—The festival is held at the lime of sowing the padily. It is not communal, each 
Sa Sh. rerson sacrifices separately. Pigs, fowls or dogs are sacrificed 

according to the means of the person holding) the festival. 
Buffaloes and goals are not Sacrificed. The festival is held and offerings made for the welfare 
of the crops Lasts two days and two nights Liquor is drunk and opium consumed No 
work is done on these days. Strangers ami others can attend, there being no objection 
Hiere is no dancing during the Sa Su festival and “nat " offerings 

Kvtiutig .—Held nftei the paddy has been reaped. Also for the welfare of the crops. It 
is held whether or not Use harvest has been a good one Not communal, huh I In the indi¬ 
vidual separately Dogs and goats are not sacrificed, but pigs and fowls are, buffaloes also 
should the individual have them. Apparently the person gives of his best to the ' nuts " 
Festival last for three days and three nights, liquor drunk and opium consumed Visitors mav 
Uke part, there are no objections. Dancing is held in the headman's house, near I lie cooking 
lire place, attended by the beating of as many gongs as possible. 

Rattgtian J-tsts for a night, held atwut a month previous to the Ktidung rherc is no 
dancing, no animate arc sacrificed, only opium consumed and liquor dntnk. 

Paitghka —Lasts for a night, held a month after the Kudung, only fowls arc sacrificed 
There is dancing with drawn daks outside the houses. Liquor drunk and opium consumed 
Death. -The corpse is buried The male members in the front porch when- the ™ddv 
is pounded, women and children under the house, on the side opposite to that where the 
family sleep. Such animate, fowls, etc., arc sacrificed as are in tile household whore the death 
lakes place. No other ceremony held, such as is held, bv Kadi hr- fM mg Brue) 

0ih f AWJ — N ^? e ^o .heUl at the establishing of new villages or the budding 

Neither are the fiats consulted nor offerings made to them at the cutting 


of new houses, 
of the itmttgyas. 

Marriage r tio down, is delivered at the time of the marriage which is generally arranged 
through a go-between lh agent is sent and the woman come, to her lover s house md is 
constdered munetl to him Orly when children are horn and thev grow up. do «hev deliver 
dowry for their mo her. I he dowry amounts to Irom one to three buffaloes It is onlv when 
:i womans Ixunreti that htr hu*b;m-.l gives c owry for her i mu tl ,. r „* r it , 

<■*>»• Mrt. ofWIM d£. ntS, to is? i SS *2g& 
f.«Ukdb, *.MMnr^.MU.I. tl» WM. *££* » UU-r mS, f 

couple may live with the woman's people or boild their own house Hence 
arc- many aud do not leave the n*f after marring house, Je S 'r™" 
rally a man, his wife anti their unmarried Children live toiicthei v~ . Geiie- 

are about twenty and women 16 to IS. k ™ ^^heo they 
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Cmrkkip .—This takes place in front of the house where the women p mid the paddy, 
there being uv inaidEi^' chamber, the X:i^a house hein^ one large room without any 
partitions dividing it up into n»ms. Courting also takes place lietwcen the young couples 
while performing outdoor pursuits. When a woman has been promised to a man, the couple 
generally sleep at or near the same iire place ;is the guT* parent*. The Naga has no shame. 
Should lhe parents remonstrate, the couple turn the tables by saving K when yon were young 
yOu did the same/ There are sevend lire places in the house. 

Uufmrhood, —The widow is generally married by one of her husband'* brothers* but 
should there be no brothers of the deceased husband, or should (here be and they do not 
care to many her. she may then marry whom she pleases. Scale of dowry holds the same, 
and is given by children born front both unions or. if noil tan is barren, by the husband. 

Adaft*rv. —Divorce is permitted for Hitch defilement of the marriage bed. No blame is 
attached to the respondent, whether husband or wife in the case, the co-respondent is always 
held to blame, and pays compensation amounting to a buffalo, or its value R*. 40 to 50. 

Tittitigyas ,—No customs observed as regards cutting, sowing and reaping, each tribesman 
carrying Dn independently. 


Rasa Nag a* {Liwing ni Angsdnl 

OJferit^ —Offences such as theft, etc,, arc settled by tour or live elders who know tiles 
amount of penalty to impose. It is not considered an offence to falsely accuse one by lying. 
No compensation is either demanded or paid- In casus of hurt where one person beats 
another, si mu Id he not retaliate others come round and console him. No debt arises and no 
compensation is paid, it is the same when one cuts another with a dah. Should the man cut 
retaliate by cutting hi* opponent, since each has had a tut at the other, there is no debt. In 
cases of one man murdering another, the compensation to lx- delivered is as follows ; a 
buffalo, the value of a slave, md a gong. Just these three kinds and no more. 

Habits and customs —The same a* the Kasi Nagas whose habits and custom? have already 
been recorded. 


Kuku Nag as. 

NOTE.—The Kuku Nagas are descended from Hlangans and Haimis, who have intermarried ; 
os will be seen later, the village is divided with respect to the observation of certain 
ceremonies. 

Tribes wist of Xtntihfuk—The Hmmh IMng across the Namhpuk arc cal tat N&nm^ and 
live in the following villages :—Lum1u P Chawang* fold and new) Miku, Tongche, Rangchi, 
Rara, Gaha* Clilkun, and Chikwatig. 

DatUi Customs— Two forms of burial arc practised at Kuku, The dcceudants of the 
original Halm! dans bury their dead and observe the same customs as their relatives, the Rasa 
Nagas. The dccendants of the Hfcmgan Nagas smoke the corpse after death and place it in a 
coffin. after which it L removed to a charnel-house in the vicinity of the village. On one day 
every year Ihe final obsequies of alt the village dead arc performed at one lime. Briefly this is. 
as follows :■—'[‘he heads are removed from the bodies of all those who have diet! during the 
year, they are thoroughly washed ami cleaned with hot water. Later, After they have been 
cleaned and dried a day or two, they ate liken to a secret shelving rock, known only to a few 
members of the dan and never disclosed to others. Here they are placed with the skulls of 
all the dead of the tribe, k La said that at this secret Golgotha there arc very many skull*, the 
accumulation of very many years' dead. The headless trunk remains undisturbed in the 
charu: 1-lioine where it gradually falls to decay, Knktt site has been occupied for ten gener¬ 
ations and the >hulls for this period are stored at the Golgotha referred to abnve. When the 
tribe leaves a site it is for cite not far from the site left. The charnel-house in such eases 
remains uncared for and gradually falls to decay. 

Ttwngyas —No custom is observed but alt are cut in one place* after which each house¬ 
hold cultivates as it please* No custom regarding the clearing, sowing, etc* of the 
headman’s fields first After the harvest the paddy is brought back In the village and stored 
hi the granaries* which are built just outside the village huts and practically surround them on 
all sides. 


NOTE,- Looking al a Naga village from some distance very often the granaries look like a 
ring of huts round the village, or then again they may be all on one sideol the village 
Generally they are in clusters but always a short distance away Irom the village, built 
where suitable land Is aval table. 

Marriage —There is no proper ceremony, but a feast* at which pigs and fowls are 
sacrificed. is held. Dowry is given sometime* before and sometimes after the bride has joined 
her husband The scale is fixed ; for n bride from a good family the man has to give a buffalo ; 
for a bride from an ordinary family a cow is sufficient. In addition, presents are given to all 
die brothers and Asters of the bride, the men getting a doth blanket each, and the women 
bangles lh bracelets, or some similar gifi. No other dowry i* given. Courting before 
marriage take* place in the houses which arc built by the young people. Separate houses are 
built for the men and separate houses for the women It is in the latter house where they 
meet In large villages many such houses are built in order that relative* may avoid making 
love in the pretence of relatives of the opposite sex. Were this to happen it would be bad. 
being considered very shameful. S When a woman become* pregnant, the map generally 
marries her ; it is nut good if he does not do SO. Should he fail to do so he pm * Compensation 
amounting to a buffalo- 
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Polygamy *—-This js permitted ;ind many num hsive more than one wife, though the number 
rarely exceeds two. U/iwcr Saws do not exist ^tlie punishment for the offense of adultery is 
one huff:do, Here, quite a hrge amount, 

Festivals *— 1 There are two held yearly, known as U) H ITkyao r \ (2) Jl Kiri we”. The first is 
held at the time of sowing the paddy and the second a her the harvest has been reaped. The 
first is a M iiat ,J sacrifice for a plentiful harvest, when there is no dancing, the second is a ttianks- 
offering m the whole village make merry* Both sacrifices last two days, and are communal : 
pigs, fowls and even buffaloes being sacrificed, as much as the village can afford to offer to 
the M nats p \ At the second there is dancing at night. Any one may attend these 14 nat" 
sacrifices. 

Rclttfii'tt '—They arc miimiste 

There is a lL nat " house at which communal ,p nat " sacrifices are held yearly. Buffaloes, 
pigs and fowls are sacrificed, :is much as the whole village can afford. 

are not hereditary but are selected by the tribesmen when a vacancy" 
occurs. He has powers to order them to perform various duties Disobedience to orders 
given by a headman is punishable by the headman himself who may punish the offender in 
various ways, even going so far as beating hini- 

iftwfft.—Those between villages are not cleared, the community must help to snake the 
road to the seasons hill cultivation and it is only this road which is kept up. 

Subservience to kadi ins .—They are subordinate to Chaomawn Xawng* whose grandfather 
Da lived on the Namhpnk Hk:i not far from Kuku on the hill They give their overlord such 
presents a^ gongs and money when marriages take place in the Chaomavvn family* and, when 
visited by members of this family, they feast them with pigs and fowls and give them small 
presents, such as feathered spears. 

The Kttku-Ramn^kuH Blood Feud^Tht Ravvngkuw are Htangans living west of the 
Namhpbk. Formerly they and the Kuku clan used to inter marry. Rut some years ago one of 
the Kuku women who was married to one of the Rawngkun Clan returned to Kuku to her 
parents and refused to rejoin her husband. There was thus a debt which remains unsettled 
up to date. The Rawugkuns have killed thirteen of the Kukn Ni. Four years ago the Kuku 
Ni went across to attack their enemies, were ambushed and lost two men. Three years ago 
Kuku village was attacked, when two women and a child were killed. Last year the village waft 
again attacked, no one was killed, but the village granaries were hum* down. 

The Kukns, who live in constant terror of attack, spike all entrances to their villages at 
night with the usual Fanjss, hardened bamboo spikes, about nine inches long, sharpened 
at botlis ends* and placed by or on the path with one sharpened end sticking Outwards. Any¬ 
one walking along such a path would receive a severe wound, imd, were the spike poisoned, 
death would naturally follow, -since no antidote for the poison used Is known. The bamboo 
points are hardened by being placed in the fire for a short while. 

Eawngkun is also known as Rawngkawn ; these tribesmen live at Tola-wang. The 
headman oi Kuku stales that they first killed five Kukus, and that, when the Kukris counter- 
attacked, they lost two men. That afler this the debt was settled and the Kukw gave the 
following ns compensation in settlement 10 rfiifa, a pearl shell (Khnnun TutJ, Rs, 10 in cash, 
and a Sbingup or Gyi String- Three years ago after the debt had been settled they again 
attacked Kukn and killed three (see aWveh Tt h said that they attacked nn this occasion 
became die Kukus had been friendly with Government by assisting the surveyor who went 
into the Numhpuk Valley, The Kawngfoins are helped by Nansa, Wanguivmg,, and Yawngtai, 
all I nuis-Nmnpuk villages. They offer assistance to government in the way of coolies, guides, 
etc. They declare that they are starving on account of being in constant terror of being 
killed, they are unable to cultivate their lands properly, and so are obliged to supplement their 
paddy supply with produce from the jangle such as wild yams, elc^ ToU-wang is said to have 
140 houses and is two days from Kuku. 


Kawlum Nag as. 


Relations with Tmm-Namkfmk Tribes *—There are four villages of Kawlum Nagas as 
follows Kawlum, 40 houses ; Kama Ga, 20 houses : Pumbasu, 40 houses : and Clupa Longmu 
40 houses. Alt these villages are close together and on this side of the Najobpulc Hka, 

Four years ago they were attacked by the Nangsa and Waufitaw Nhtgas who killed sixteen 
tnen. Then again two years ago the same clansmen attacked Kawlum, burnt down the whole 
village, and killed two persons. Last year again at the time of sowing the paddy they came 
across to attack but were seen and returned- The reason given for these attacks is because 
the Kawlum claustnen helped a surveyor, by name Roy; who with coolies supplied by them 
was able to cross the Xamhpuk and enter or reach their territory. They repulsed the surveyor 
and sti order to save hh party he was obliged to keep one of their claims a hostage. He 
recrossed the Namhpuk and entered the home of the Urika Xi, a Kaehin hamlet on the C as 1 of 
the N-amlipuk The Kachins afforded this surveyor shelter, and for this they w ere attacked by 
the Ponuyrj Ni and were obliged to leave the area and return to the Muengvi countrv from 
which they originally came This happened during the lime the slaves were being released in 
the season 1925-26, The Hoeing Kuchins were met by me in the Tunai Gorkin when I 
Coin); down In DliId in the monlh of February 1926. 

Tlic Ttano-Nsunhpuk N.igits are said to attack towards sunset. They have no guns and 
use spears, dtths, etc. The engagement Lists a very short while, when, after kplinu such 
persons as they can or succeeding in burning down houses, etc., they immediately retire ind 
rccross the Namhpnk. 


Habit* ami Customs - the same a« with Ihe Punlum and Rasa Nagas who fornierlv lived in 
this locality and only crossed to the east aide of the Sangpnn Bum within the past twenty 
years. It is sud because thej felt that (heir enemies west of the Namhpuk were becoming too 
strong lor them* * 
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Rani? Nagas, 

The ha hits ami customs of these Nagas are the same as with the Galawn and Rasa Magas* 

Religion* —They are aniraists. 

The Rarm-Ranch* Blood Feud .—The Rami tribesmen have enemies across the N iml5put 
Hka at Ranchi- Abbist ten years ago one of the Ranchi tribesmen stole a gong from a granary 
at Rami. On the owner requesting iis return* the Ranchi men refused to return it. At that 
time one of the Rami guns was at GaJawn and this gun was also seized by the Ranchi men and 
wrongly retained. Awaiting their opportunity the Kami men seized a Ranchi tribesman while 
lie was at Gakiwn and held him for the following ransom ; One feathered spear■ a cow or an 
8-span gong, a dah r a 5-span gong, a blanket with Cow™ shells and a Maga hat with boar 
tushes The ransom was paid and the hostage released after being kept in captivity for ten 
days The Ranchi tribesmen then by in wait and killed two Rnnu men eight years ago on the 
tanngya road. Three years ago the Rniiu men killed one of the Ranchi tribe somewhere on the 
road between Kuku and Kavrium, The Kanu Chief was one of those attending His Excellency 
the Governor's Marian, and on his return he sent a message to the Ranchi Chief suggesting 
that peace should now be declared. The Ranchi Headman declined to accept the offer and 
slated that they would now attack more than ever. Consequently, in 1925 they killed one of 
the Rami maidens whose age is said to have been 12 years. 

The Kami Tribesmen are subordinate to Nhigmoi Hka of Latent Tu Ga., Dalu Valley, 

Cinkvm. N'aoas. 

There are three villages as follows :—Kktnwng Ga* Lari Ga, and Soiura Ga. The villages 
are close together. Thft total number of houses is from 40 to 50. 

The habits inuf customs of these Nagas is the same as the Kiiwjum and Rasa Xngtaj. 

Religion —They are animists. 

R A NCSA Magas. 

There are four villages lying north of the Dalu Valley on the east of the Sangpan Bum. 
They move their village sites to suit their cultivation, at least this is what Is stated ; but 
judging irom the sLe of tb* villager I am inclined to think that the sites are more erkss 
permanently occupied. 

Tamayos .—No custom exists, each person dears when and where he pleases The 
same as regards the clearing of inter-village communications. There are no rules*, * nly Utuniya 
roads are maintained. 

Marriage Customs. —These are the same as with the Risa Magas, with the exception that 
these Nag as follow the custom of the Kadi ins by giving dowry lor the brides throughout life. 
They do not practise polygamy, each man generally having only one wife ; the collection ef a 
deceased relative's widow is permitted, like the Kadi ins in ca£e :i child is born c ut of 
wedlock the young people many but, where they do not marry, the man generally pays as 
much as Rs 100 to the wronged woman. 

Adultery .*—The erring one is generally beaten by the innocent party even unto death 
The co-respondent is also bciuen. even unto death, by other members of the tribe. The way 
of die wrongdoer is hard. In some cases where they art not beaten they are hired anti have 
to pay Compensation. 

Religion .— Like the others of this locality they are amini-t* 

Ranghku Magas. 

Their habits and customs are the same as with the Rang&i Magas who are their fciayu 
Shau i. i.t - 1 their relatives by marriage. Tlicy also are animists Like the Raogsn, Magas people 
who die violent deaths are buried in the jungle and not under the houses. 

Pigs and fowls only are sacrificed at the building of new houses and establishing of new 
villages. 

Rasgii Kt' Nagas {living Sumri rtrar Sail km ng). 

They have been living here for many generations and declare that they were die first dan 
to cross the Sangprui to this locality. They originally lived in the Hnkmng Valley. They 
arc subordinate to the MiiJgmoi family by whom they were conquered. They have given this 
family the following gifts : Twenty baskets of paddy, 4 buffaloes* one slave* T<>. 1 I ui cash, 
one 8-Jnpan gong, 20 beads and Rs T 10 in cash for beads. These were given to the present 
Xuifimei Gam s aucestors- 

HkanChu Nacas. 

Originally. they Jived on the west of die Satigpan Bum and migrated to the east three 
generations ago* as they were starving on that skle. not having sufJiricnL lands to cultivate. 

Thar habits amt customs are the same as those of the Risa Magas who are their Miyu Shawl 
(connections by marriage). Polygamy is not practised but the collection pi a deceased 
relative^ widow is permitted, as is the case with the Kuchins. 

D/ronx:—"This is permissible for the offence of adultery, for which offence the compensa¬ 
tion to he delivered is a buffalo. Where one party does not wish to divorce the other a 
divorce can also be effected by the payment of compensation amounting to fifty rupees to the 
unwilling person, 

Rdligiom —Like Ihe remainder they are animists. 

Longhkaj NaOas. 

Thar habits and customs are the same as with the Rangsa and die Rangchu Xagas who 
are their May it Shawl. 
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Marriage.—It is sajd that sometimes after marriage, should the young couple he strangers 
or net care for each other to any great extent they may live together for months under the 
same roof without sleeping together, up to a ye;ir or mure. Seems quite extraordinary, l<ul 1 
see no reason for them to have made I he statement ; a lad 1 met long before I entered the 
hills, tvho belongs to one of these clans, told me the same thing. 


Wanga Nag as. 

Religion —They are hi li mists who sacrifice buffaloes, pigs, elc. 

Mamagt -—They give dowry for their brides. There is no marriage ceremony, just a 
feast at which are present the parents of the contracting parties. The go-betweens or agents, 
of whom sometimes there art more than one, are given one rupee each. Divorce* is not 
practised and polygamy is not permitted. The collecting of widows i.s permitted, bn! not by 
married men, only by unmarried men 

Courting,—i This generally takes place at some widow's house in the village, but where 
there is no such house, there is a house built in the village where the young people meet at 
night. The man general I v marries the woman when she becomes pregnant or has an 
illegitimate child by Prim. In cases where lie does not do so he gives compensation amounting 
to a buffalo. He then has custody of the child, for which, if too young to he parted from its 
mother, he must pay the mother for nourishing and tending. When a woman dies at child¬ 
birth ot an illegitimate child, the man responsible has to arrange the funeral and pay all 
expenses. Where the man is unknown and does not declare himself, the village community 
arrange and pay for the funeral. In such cases it becomes communal. 

Buriat of the Dead— After death the corpse is buried at the “uat” house, and the 
bereaved relatives then re turn home, when a merry-making or wake is held and buffaloes, pigs 
and fowls are sacrificed. There is no difference as regards the corpses uf those who die by 
violence, at childbirth, or by accident ; all are buried at the * mu ’* house. 

Ttfungyas —There are no customs, each does as lie or she pleases. 

Roods. —Only roads to the Inuuayas are maintained. 

Fosi of Headman .—This is hereditary and when vacant devolves on the son, and when 
there are no sons on a near relative. The tribesmen do not assist the headman, fat lie 
settles tlieir disputes and sometimes receives a fee from them. (Lo ai sham mung nga ai, X'Ju 
at sliara mniig nga aij. 

A’ftwwg Ceremony of Children.—This is held when the child is alxiut a week old. Tlic 
father gives the child its name. At this ceremony onlv fowls are offered to the “ nuts " 


Ranchi {Treins-Xamhpuk Hka). 


The village consists of 200 houses and it is said that the road is good enough for mule 
transport lliey complain a@ii.ist the Lachmu HtangJUl Xagas who attacked them last year 
and killed six women. 


The headman makes no mention of the blood fend with Rami and declare* that the 
tribesmen killed iiesir kuku about five years ago were killed bv the Htuigan Ram hi was 
heard ( 4 before arrived *t Ruiu : very probably he will have a different tale when next met 
by .i Government official. Fheir habits and customs are the same as those of the Rasa Kamis 
riu-y also are Haim.s Like all the o.hers most, in fact all, the men take opium, women 
consumers are few, at Ranchi it is said there arc only two. 

East and west of the Namhpuk in this locality, the opium is cultivated on quite a large 
scale and is grown on the hills as well as in the Nambpub Valley, ' H 


C Ei awa no (Tra ns - Xa mhpn A). 

ire * wo Vll!a ««>* Old and new, in the former there art* 100 houses and in the hitter 
R is . Xagas * ,cy :lre Ttl Cir habits and customs are the same as the Kawlum and 

lliey have enemies at Michael. the Ifiangan Naga village across the Namhpuk The 
Micham have atiacked smo* Roy Du ' visited their village and killed 8 males and 
St J hv'- -list! have been to attack the Uichams but only succeeded in burning down 
part .(I the village- lliey also have a blood feud with ih- Humis living at Toch- The feud 
origM'ated wnhu. t u* past ten ve;w„ The foche have killed ?Q of them and they have ££ 
a He to kill two ot the Foche tribesmen. Among* the JO killed were 6 Rubios who assisted 

frnm xr ^ T'l 1 U> atla f k thL ‘ riKh * vi,b « trs Toche is said tn have 

™ to 30 The ^hcham tribesmen do not possess guns but use spears and cross- 

bou£t the tipri of the? arrows arc smesircd with poison- 


Mai hkit 1 Trans-Namhpnk), 

The Mailikus are of the Hainu tritie. Their habits and 
Kawlum Nngas. Apparently they have no enemies and 
the Htangam, have never attacked them. LJ flfOiure iivwiUnji thew) 


customs are the same as the 
since there are 16 guns in their village 


Hkai+ak Nag as. 

to r -" *’*■ -• >i-** thor d„ WOTa 

Origin.- Formerly they lived near Kantao in the Hukawnv Valiev md frr.,,, 
to the hills where they have been living for the past five generations * * h e Ill0vcd 

Religion ,—They + ire nnimisteu No M mil ,K borne 
titne of their forefathers, 


now although itierfi used to be in the 
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Festivals or S'at Sacrifices .—Hdd sit the time when they are preparing to cut the season’s 
Mmin ftc,. iaiwgya. The ceremony lasts one day ; pigs and low] 3 are 

sacrificed. Each house holds die ceremony independent!v- 
II dd in order that the paddy crop may hv a success, 

Wang Yang*— This j* the same sacrifice =ts the Mavvng Pwe but ts held by the community 
and buffaloes are sacrificed. This communal 11 mil " sacrifice te&ts five days. It is only when 
the Village cannot afford to held the Wang Yang that the Mown Pwc is held independently by 
each household, 

Cham Yak Tawk .—Held at the time when the paddy is sprouting It lasts one day; 
fowls only arc sacrificed and liquor drunk. Sacrifice are also held at ihe establishing - f new 
villages and the budding of new houses* On these occasions rigs only are sacrificed. 

Marriage . — No ceremony is held but, on the day the bride cotncs to tile man's hotise, 
Ikiimr is drank and the Jlesh of fowls and pigs, offered Id the * L nats. p+ consumed. A merry - 
making only, apparently. Dowry is given for the bride throughout life as is the custom w ith 
the Kuchins. In addition Rs. 10 is given to tlse brides elder sisters and Re. 1 to her younger 
sisters, should she not have any, the money Rs. 11 is given to her parents, Intermarry with 
other duns, 

Courtship . —There is no recognised place for the young people to luces, such as separate 
houses or a [inddeiTs chamber. It is declared Shat there ought not to be intercourse between 
sexes prior to marriage* When illegjtimai children arc born the man pays compensation, if 
he does not marry the woman, up to. Kk BO. After this the child goes with the mother* 
When such a woman becomes pregnant her parents turn her out of their house and her lover 
builds her a hut Should she die at childbirth the but is discarded : there is no need to purify 
it or even the whole village. The man responsible has to pay compensation amounting to 
Rs 500. Sncli cases occur very rarely. 

Naming Ceremony ^— This takes place at child bin h when there is a 41 nal '* ceremony and 
the new bom infant named. No recognised names as with the Kuchins, 

Divorce .* — Only practised when I he dirties do not love each o Ehcr, Adultery is punishable 
by payment of compensation of four main kinds, such as a gong r a gun, moneyh and a buffalo, 
and the delivery of other petty gifts such as daks t spears, etc. Also permitted when adultery 
takes place. In such cases it is optional and left to the husband and wife conceniedt who 
may or may not divorce each other. 

Polygamy .— This is not practised, and the collection of widows although allowed is only 
taken advantage of generally by unmarried men* 

Tauiigyas .— There are no recognised customs, each person or house sowing, cutting, 
reaping, etc*# u$ they please. No custom for the whole village to cut in one place. 

Burial of the Dead .—All are buried under the houses except those who die through 
violence, childbirth, or accident. These are buried in the jungle. Children dying at childbirth 
are also buried in the jungle 

Purification of Homes .—This lakes place when a woman dies at childbirth, only the house 
in which the death takes place is purified and not the whole village. 

The Post of tieadnmn .—This is hereditary, flic headman receives a small lev for settling 
disputes* He is also given small presents at marriages, and on other occasions of importance. 
For instance, at the time of a marriage he generally gets Rs. 5 

CleattffttGAi —h is incumbent that die body be washed three times during lift, once at 
birth, again at marriage and the third and last time at death- Baths are only taken very 
rarely on occasions when crossing a stream on a hoi day. The Xaga apparently never makes 
it a habit of going for a bath, lie washes his clothes on those rare occasions when lie takes 
a bath, 

Their over-lord is tlie Shinghwiyang Chief whose ancestors conquered them. They give 
Over-lord hint gifts generally once a year, a buffalo, a gnig or a gong 

They also assist at the building of a new house by the chief . 
or at a mam age T death ceremony, etc. 

Gasman Nag as. 

They and the H kulak Nagas belong to the Kangpan Tribe 

Customs ami sacrifices - The same as the tlkalak Nagas Subordinate to the Shinghwiyang 
Chief, assist at the clearing of the liill cultivation, building of new houses, at marriages, etc. 
Only when requested is the assistance given. 

Lakai Nagas on {Lokai Wigas}: see below. 

They belong to the Haimi Tribe. 

Origin —They lived west of the Sangpan and east of the Namhpuk near Gal awn. but 
twelve years ago came to the locality where they now are. Formerly., about kix generations 
ago, they were known as ///auger jus. 

Their religion^ habits and tomtoms are the sime a* those of the Hkalak Nanas but for the 
following exceptions. 

Separate liuu^s are bnill by the young people in the village where the courting Lakes 
place. When an illegitimate child is born and the man fails to take the woman, he pays 
compensation according to live scale paid by the Kachins, approximately Rs. 60. 

Marriage- Headmeit only are permitted lo have two wives. This perquisite has come 
down to them from the time of their ancestors The tribesmen are nol allowed to have two 
wives. 

Headmen . — They get small lies for trying cases, but do not receive any presents at 
marriages and other important functions in the clan. 

Offences .—For the offence of theft fn.m another's granary, no matter how smalt the 
quantity of paddy stolen, the scale tiled is Rs 50, itt addition a voting hoar must also he 
delivered lo purify the owner s granary, which has become defiled bv the intrusion of one n ot 
a member of the 1 1 ovist;hold 
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t/tuning Ceremony. —This h performed about a month after birth ; pigs and fowls are 
offered to the 11 rats, 1 ' Only the families concerned are invited to be present, 

Tatmg$ax »—New ones sire cut every year, and the old year’* cultivation also worked for 
the second time- 

Opium habit as with the other dans, both men and women, if consumers, Indulge in the 

habit 

Sanchjko Magas. 

Thdj came fr \u the same locality as the Lafcai Magas and their habits* customs and 
gi nat " ceremonies are the same, 

NOTE. The [our clans Hkal'ak* Gashar, Lafcaf and Sanchi ng are gradually being mqr^rj 
imo one tribe as they frequently irner-many. 

Lakai Nag as. 

They are subordinate to Singbwi Yawng Hkum whose ancestors came across the Srmgpan 
m iheir request and helped them to conquer their enemies. When the Kuchin* helped them 
they did not liave any casualtfe* although, when they went with the friendly Nagas to attack 
11 1 cir enemies, they lost eight men. They gaire the Shiughwivaug Chief u viss of rupees 
(Rs 140) :is dowry for a bride :t few years ago. 

Boundaries —They have Hoed boundaries for the village as well as for each household. 
One village cannot work the other's lands without express permission, in cases where this is 
done contrary to cusioru, a small line is imposed, say ft*, 5 or n 5-flpan gong. Should a 
whole ndghhoariug village do so, the fine is a buffalo. 

Htttthug — No offence is committed by a neighbouring tribesman killing grunt 

within their limits. He has to divide the llesh with them. When an annual is only wounded 
and later surrounded and killed, the head is always given to the hunter who first kills it. 
These customs prevail in all villages in the locality. 

Origin — They have lived here (Longra or I«akar Ga) lor ten generations. They used to 
Live down the Nmnhpiili near Ruku and came up from there, Prior to that they cannot say 
from where their ancestors came. 

Kudin Ga, the only Naga village situated low down in a valley seen on the tour, is of the 
same clan and consists of a few hamlets tow down in the valley east of this village towards 
the Sang pan 

RANG PAM TRIBE, 


Tulin Magas. 

Origin*—t They and the other Tnlim villagers lived in the Hukawng Valiev near Kantao. 
but about four geneti aliens ago shey left the valley and came lo their present site in the Hill*, 
RchgiotL —They are atiimists. 

Festivals .—This u nat ,h ceremony Is performed after the undergrowth m the inungym has 
y„ Ri„ r been _ cleared it lasts three days; only pigs and fowls are 

sacrificed ; tbeir Hesli is enLen and liquor drunk There is no 
dancing. I he ceremony is held for a good harvest, 

kajnitg. —This ceremony twists for Live* days ; it takes place after die fields have been cut 
aiul before they are burnt l^gs anti fowls ontv are sacrificed and liquor drunk ^ there no 
dancing, 

Sti Hfatig. —It takes place before the paddy is sown It lasts for two da vs, and t hr sc. 
who have, sacrifice pigs and fowls. There is no dancing. 

Kiimktmg ku«—l l takes place after the paddy has been sown and lasts for two days. Pigs 
and fowls only are sacrificed, and there is dancing. Liquor also h drunk 

Put VL—li i lickl alter the paddy has been harvested, and Lusts for two days. Pigs and 
fowls are sacrificed and liquor drimk ; there is no dancing. The se, who have kittle, sacrifice 
them. 


NOTE All the above sacrifices are communal and held by the whole village at ihe 
same time* even though the raungy.LS are cut in diMerent places. 

Marrwgs—Ther* is no ceremony ^ In the first instance die man tends agents to ask for 
the bnde ; these persons carry with them opium and presents to the value of Rs. 30 If the 
gn l^ p arents agree to the match, there is a feast the same night by wfcibh the betrothal is 
cemeuLed. Uter the man gives dowry for his bride, and the then comes to iim and they 
hve as man and w ife Should die girl s parents object to the man, then he loses nil lie had 
spent m sending agents m a&k lor her* Dowry is given unto the third generation 
Polygamy is not practised* The collecting of widows is permitted but only In an unmarried 
relative of the deceased husband. 

.Uuihry tf discovered, the man is invariably killed. He can however get oft In naviutf 
compensation, winch amounts lo about Ks 500 When the lover pays compensation he man 
can lake back lib wile. \\ hen he kills the lover or no compensation is mid. lie eeneraltv 
divorces her. “ J 

X.HHif,,’ Ceremony —Four cr five days after birth a feast is held and Hie child named 

LwrM ,*-In houses where there are maktene, there is generally a maiden's chamber 
W hen a j-nl becomes pregnant, she has to leave the house and tive elsewhere with her lover 
who has to take care of her It. lie event of her dying, he ia obliged to aria title for her 
burial, and pays compensation amounting fr m Lwo lo three hundred Tunees Should 
live he lap less compensation and has the custody of the child ; the woman returns h her 

TT' , if 1* T\ , ” !, i he *™P**f™ ^ be seized and even killed. There are no 
bastud children m me village as they have all died. The mother of such children 
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Headman. The post is hereditary. At marriages in the village it is the custom to give 
the head in art a present of money*, and in return tie assists at the marriage. It Is also 
customary to assist the headman at the clearing, sowing, and reaping of his fields. 

Taungyas .—These are only worked for one year. It is customary to clear inter-village 
roads. 

Bunat of the Bead. —The dead are buried under the houses, and after the corpse Inis tiffin 
disposed of, there is a merry-making when such animate as are available in the family are 
killed. Animals sacrificed are buffaloes, pigs, etc. Liquor is drunk. People who die 
violent deaths, by accident, or at childbirlh, are not buried but hidden away' in the jungle 
and are at the mercy of the denizens of the forest. 

They are subordinate to Shmghwiyang Nawnghkum and assist at marriages in the 
family, building of new houses, etc, At marriages Rs. 100 Or a vies of rupees is generally- 
given. 


SANCTAr Magas. 

Origin. —Very many years ago they lived down the Natnhpuk Valley in the vicinity of 
Kuku and Kawlum, and have been living in their present locality for about five generations. 

Religion- —They are ani mists 

Festivals and Marriages —the same as the Tulim Magas, 

Courtship, etc .—There are separate houses for the young people. When a woman becomes 
pregnant she lives in the hut for the women, where her child is born. At birth of the child 
the man has to pay compensation amounting to Rs. 200, a mit!wr t and a gun. The custody 
of the child remains with the mother, Id the event cf her dying the mau is frequently killed 
unless he pays very- heavy compensation called in Kuchin “ Bmvng Ja Tl . 

A r <twring Ceremony. —This takes place within a month after birth. Only fowls are 
sacrificed ; it is said that if pigs are sacrificed the child dies. 

Xat Houses. —There tire none, 11 Nat" sacrifices are held at the establishing of new 
villages and the building of new houses. Such animals, etc., are sacrificed as can be afforded 
by the village or the individual. 

Headmen,—Thu post when vacant goes to a brother or son. It is customary to assist 
the headman at the clearing, sowing and reaping of his fields, and also by giving him liquor 
and the ilesh ot animate at “ nat " sacrifices. 

Tattngyas .—These are worked only once. 

Hoads .—It is customary' for the whole village to clear the taungya road, but not inter- 
village roads. 

Death Customs .—These are the same as those of the Tulim dan, with thc-cxcepUon that 
those who die by violence, accident and childbirth arc buried in the jungle some distance 
from the village. 

Offences .—For breaking into another’s granary the compensation to be paid amounts to 
the value of a slave, i.e. t Rs. 500. They vice la re that they are subordinate Lo Shingbwiyang 
Nawng Hkn and have given him three slaves, a cow. etc. This was a very long time ago 
(his ancestors). They give necklaces, gongs, etc., when this chief demands these articles. 


Sauk ranc Nagas. 

Origin —-They formerly lived near Kant no in the Hukmvng Valley and from there 
worked their way to Hanyam Bum on the Fast of the Namhpuk Uka, somewhere south of 
Kawliuu. broni this hill Lhey worked iheir way up lo their present site, which thev have 
occupied for the past five generations. 

Religion ,—They are amnijsts- 

Festivals .—Those held are the same as with the Tulim Clan. 

Marriage —Agents are sent to ask for the bride with twenty “ rawngs " of opium. Of these 
twenty rawngs,” ten are used by the elders as their fee. and the other "ten given to the bride’s 
people. If they are not agreeable to Lhe marriage, they have to return twenty 11 rawngs " 
i e., double the amount they have received. Should the father of the woman be agreeable 
then the same day the girl comes to the man’s house- There is a feast when pigs and fowls 
are sacrificed, YVnstTcts are made from the tails of the pigs sacrificed and are worn by 
the couple in token that they are non and wife. No other ceremony Lakes place 

Dowry. Should the bridegroom be able to afford if lie gives Rs. 120 lo his wife’s people 
the xuiitr day, Rs. 100 to her parents and R$, 20 to her cousins, Then later he gives another 
Rs, 50 and a / span gon^ No other dowry U delivered but should the man himself 
marry from another family, or one of his descendants take a woman, from another famQv 
P u 1 ' ™ llis bther has a " ,0man he has to pay compensation amounting 

ICI JL\S e i Pv 

IVidmes ,—These are collected but only by unmarried relatives, 
collect her, she must remain single. For misconduct with 
compensation to be paid amounts to Rs, 100. 

Polygamy is not practised. 

When this offence is committed the man is always killed and the woman 
pardoned Should tlic guilty couple dope they are followed, discovered, the man killed and 
the woman brought back by her husband, who pardons her and she continues to live will, 
rum. ^ the man cannot jjet otf by paying competition- 

Xtiming Ceremony ..—This is held five days after a child is bom. when rfies are triTT^H w 
a feast held at which the child is named, P R 

Courtship —-Then are separate houses for the young people of the sexes where thev meet 
and make love \\ hen a young woman becomes pregnant she continues to live in this' house 
and ,1 is here that her child is bore. Should she die at childbirth, or should he not take her 
to wife, he has to pay compensation. Should be take her to wife he pays the usual doctor 


If there be no one lo 
an uncollected widow the 
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her to the parents. Three months [or two) alter the birth of such a child the woman is 
escorted back to her parent's home, and the child goes with her* unless the lover pays extra 
compensation lor his child, when he gets custody of it, 

A r at Housed There is none ; sacrifices arc held at budding of new houses and establishing 
of villages. 

Headmanshifi .—The post is hereditary and when vacant goes to a son : in the event of 
there being no sons the post goes to the nearest relative. When an animal is killed in the 
forest it is necessary to give the headman a leg. It ls also customary to help the headman in 
clearing, sowing and reaping his fields ■ on the&e occasions the headman treats the helpers 
to liquor. 

Death Customs —The dead are buried under the bruses with the exception of those who 
die by violence, accident, or at childbirth when they are buried in the jungle. On the night 
of the burial there is a feast when a pig is sacrificed. 

Offences. — For ordinary theft or for breaking into a granary the compensation to be paid 
Ls Rs. SO to Ks. 100 according to the gravity of the theft. 

Roads. — Only toutigyrt roads arc cleared* not inter-village roads. 

Boundaries ,'—Like all villages there are defined boundaries. Each household has its own 
iaungya lands : to work another's is punishable with line. The bounds of such lands are 
marked by petty streams, rocks* trees, etc. 

They are subordinate to Shingbwii“it5g Navvng Hkum but have not given him any 
presents for two generation p* the last time they gave this family a gift was in the time of the 
present chief's grandfather when a slave was given. 

Attacks to which Saukrang Village has been subjected by the Naga 
Tribes living on the west of the Namhpuk Hka, 

Hahgpactx of Saukranc Gy {Statement). 

Five years ago the Xatrim tribesmen, who are Hfcangans and live across the Xnmhpuk 
Hka, killed four of our women when they went to sow the paddy* A year later the Gachurt 
tribesmen* who belong to the Kuwa tribe, killed four men near the taungym close lo the 
Namhpuk Hka. The fourth man was only wounded and managed lo escape from them but 
died in the jungle. We found him the next day when Ihe taungyas were visited. 

Three years ago the Xohim tribesmen came while we were all away in the ta ungym and 
the village was undefended, except for a few braves. On this occasion they killed one brave* 
one old man p one old. woman* and three children. About lwo hundred people come to attack 
the village! ten, however, came to the village* the remainder stayed down in the stream. This 
was in the day time. Two years ago they again attacked the village in the day time. The 
raiding party consisted of braves from the following villages : Xahin* Kyetsan ; Tarnkn* 
Lnngpan* Yangnaw, Grtchim^ Hum too, Lingting, and Rawnghun. They were unable to enter 
the village and, while they were retiring, we followed and attacked them- At this time they 
killed four of our braves. 

Last year when a party of men and women was returning from Galaun, where they had 
gone to purchase paddy* they u j ere attacked by a raiding party from Xihkn and one maiden 
wras killed. 

There is said to be no debt and that these a Hacks are perpetrated solely to destroy the 
Saukrang people. The tribesmen fear that they will be attacked because they have made the 
roads and welcomed Government- One of ihe reasons given for attack is that a fete years ago 
after the Saukrang people had returned from paying a visit to Assam * there was an outbreak of 
twaU-pox amt they were blamed for bringing ihe epidemic to these hilts. 


RAKGFAN TRIBE, 

Sangche Magas, 

Origin ,—They declare that they have been living m this locality for one general ion only, 
having come from the area north of Ttdint and west of the Sangpan, Cannot slate from 
where they came prior to that. They were starving north of Tulim Ga. 

Religion ,—They are animists 

Festivals ami Nat Sacrifices ,—This is a communal feast which lasts for seven days, and may 
S*my*n£ Hpi. be attended ly y anyone who cares to do so It is not 

necessary to lie invited to it. There is feasting, but no 
dancing. Pigs and fowls are sacrifice**, liquor drunk and opium consumed. After this fields 
ore reaped. 

Mye ,—This also is a communal feast which lasts for two days. It j s held after the whole 
village 1ms sown ihe paddy. No animals are sacrificed ; on!v liquor is drunk At audit the 
young people dance. * 

Smiiyw r™.—This l^ts for three days and is held during the rains just prior to the crain 
forming in the paddy plants. Pigs and cattle are sacrificed, if obtainable Th. r,- i* -, u., 
hut no dancing. ,s J ,tJSI 


NOTE.- 


-These festivals are held in order that ihe harvest may be plentiful. 


Three generations ago they held the Wang Yang Pvve but they do not hold it now 

, ! “ *°£ a 7' 1 T Ccremo V y : au la *“» for the bride and "should 

tV “? : r f eC t e ° th ! ^ then Co ™« toe man's lioust A foSfe 

££2 " " ' P ‘ ftS FI fOWlS m ? e ^ eaL l rcm "'e hairs of the tail, of the pigs Sd a 
ivnstlet is woven which is worn by the woman II \< nn l \r , 1 

throughout life and it is discarded once it breaLs ^ l ° wear thfi wrislIct 
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Dowry .—"This consists of five kinds as follows .and is give n after the union of the 
couple : — A buffalo, a gun or Rs. IOQi and three gongs. Later in life should there be female 
children, when they are given in marriage, part of the dowry g given for them, has to be given 
to the woman's parents. 

Polygamy , —This is not practised and the collection of widows is permitted only by an 
unmarried relative. 

Divorce —Tills is permitted in cases where the parties do not love each other,, and for the 
offence of adultery. When a man divorces his wife the dowry he has given for her lias to be 
returned to him. When the wife divorces the husband he loses the dowry. This is the case 
when adultery takes place. The erring one is thus punished. 

Misconduct with an Uncolteeled Widow .— This is punishable by the payment of compensation 
amounting to the dowry which has been given for her pins one extra kind. 

Misconduct wUh a Married Woman .— This is punishable by the payment of compensation 
amounting to seven kinds. 

Naming Ceremony *—For sons three months after birth. For daughters two months after 
birth. The child's head is shaved or shorn. A feast is held at which pigs and fowls are 
sacrificed. 

Courtship. — In big villages there are separate houses for the young people of both sexes. 
When a woman becomes pregnant, the man either tikes her to wife, or he pays her Us. 30 to 
cleanse her body before she returns to her parents 1 home. Her child is bom in the hut and 
she is- cared for by her lover. When the man decs not marry the woman he has no claim on 
the child* which goes with its mother. In such cases when the couple meet, they look the 
other way and Lake no notice of each other. 

Nat Houses - — There are none. No li rust <h sacrifices arc held P either at the building of new 
houses or the establishing of new villages. Village sites are moved to suit the lands being 
cultivated. 

Tau ngyas —These arc cultivated twice only if the lands are good, otherwise a fresh 
taungya is cut yearly. 

Headship , — Tlae post is hereditary and goes either to a son or a near relative. Xo assistance 
is rendered to the headman at any time, but when he tries cases he receives a small fee ; for 
instance p should he fine a person Rs. 10 lie receives Rs. 2. Elders are selected by the parties. 

Offences. — For breaking into a granary or other offence the punishment is awarded accord¬ 
ing to the discerning powers of the offender. For instance a child is not punished so heavily 
as one of niMurcr years, 

Death Customs. — Corpses are kept for three clays and then buried tinder the houses. The 
night of the burial there is a feast, when buffaloes, pigs, etc., are killed according to the wealth 
of the deceased. People who died by violence* accident, or women at childbirth are buried at 
once in the jungle and the feast held. 

Roads. — No customs prevail regarding the maintaining of inter-village roads, only roads to 
the tauttgyas are cleared. 

Boundaries .— " There arc none. Should others come and work lansis in their immediate 
neighbourhood they are stopped if seen* but should they have sown their paddy before dis¬ 
covery, no action h taken. No action is taken against tribesmen, w ho are not members of the 
tribe, hunting in the neighbourhood of their villages. 

They are subordinate to the Sbingbwiynng Nawng flkum whom they refer to as their 
Mong Du. The family helped tlwir ancestors to overcome their old enemies the Htangan, and 
since then have become their overlords. At S. H . likum's marriage they gave him Rs. 300. 

Lang&bik Nag as. 

Origin —A generation ago they lived in the upper reaches of the Namhpuk Hka, and then 
moved to their present sites. They cannot state where their ancestors lived. 

Religion .—■They arc animlsts. 

Festivals. — These are the same els those of the Sangchc Nagas ; all arc held for die good 
of the crops. 

Marriage —There is no ceremony. An agent with an escort is sent to ask for the bride. 
The agent is given Rs. 5 and each member of the escort Re, 1 or Rs, 2. Dowry is given once 
only lor brides and consists as follows '—One 8-span gong, one 7-span gong, one buffalo and 
three pigs. Small sums in lieu of presents are also given to each of the bride's cousins (female), 
should she have any, A wristlet woven from the tail hairs of the pig sacrificed is worn by the 
bride. 

Polygamy.— This is not practised The collection of widows is permitted but only by an 
unmarried relative. 

Divorce . —This is permitted and custom as to the return of do way is the same as the 
Sanche Nagas. 

Adultery .—The compensation to lie delivered amounts to a cow or a buffalo. Misconduct 
with an uncollected widow is not considered an offence. For raping her the man has to pay 
compensation according to the gravity of the offence l there is no fixed scale. 

Naming Ceremony,— There is no fixed period, the infant's head is shaved and a small 
feast hold when fowls are killed. The infant is then named. 

The following customs are the same as the Saugchc Nogas^ 

Regarding lints for the young people. 

Illegitimate children 
New houses and villages 
Appointment of headmen. 

Death customs. 

Clearing roads. 

Boundaries. 

limiting. 
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Headman,— Should the headman ask for assistance to clear Ms fields, etc,* he is helped. " 
There is no fee tor trying eases, hut should the headman act as go-between he receives the 
same as any other jto-between, 

Tnungytu -—If the Lands are good they are cultivated a second year* otherwise a fresh 
iatingya is cut. 

They state that they are subordinate to S. N Hkum but have given him no gifts ; the 
last time they gave a gift was Ks. 20 (twenty) to his father. Subordinate to him on account 
of help given their ancestor* to overcome their enemies. 


Mawsbano Nagas. 


Origin. —Formerly they lived about three marches Irom Ngalang Ga at the headwaters of 
Namhfnik IT ka* which area they left on account of the lands being worked out. They have 
been living on their present sites since the lime oi their fathers. 

Religion . —They are animists. 

Festivals . -Th reo are held lor the success of the crops; these are not properly observed 
and sometimes no animals are offered. The first takes place when the paddy fields are burnt, 
the second when the fields are sown, and die third when tile paddy is eaten. The first and 
third last for one day only. The second lasts for three clays and on the three nights the young 
people dance for a short time only. When a man has become wealthy he holds a feast at 
which buffaloes, etc.* are sacrificed. He holds this feast to give his relatives and connections 
a good time, 

Marriage*— An agent ss always sent to ask lor the bride. Should lie bring hack a favour¬ 
able reply on his return, the man's parents and relatives go and bring the woman, when a feast 
is held, at which pigs are sacrificed and liquor drunk H 

Dowry. It this is given at one time, it amounts to a buffalo, an 8-span gong, a 7-span 
gong* a 6-span gong, and three old gongs, in addition l lie sum of Rs. 30 has to be given to 
the uncles and aunts of the bride from her mother's side. After the marriage the young 
couple do not live as man and wife at once* and it may he months before they sleep together 
although they may live for this period under the same roof. Should the woman not care for 
the man and have another lover, the lover can marry her provided he gives t he dowry which 
the husband has given, ^ one extra kind. Dowry according io the above scale, if not given 
at once, can bespread over a period of years even unto the second generation. 

Divorce^ 1 his is permit led- For the offence of adultery the in;m is beaten .itid has to 
pay very heavy damages. It is declared that compensation to l^e paid is so much that this 
offence is never committed. Men are afraid to misconduct themselves with another's vvife + 
The woman is not punished- 

Polygamy r— i his is not allowed. The collection of widows by a near relative is permitted, 
but only unmarried relatives. Misconduct with a widow, provided the man enters and lives 
with her anti looks after her children, is not a serious offence* and lie is nol heavily fined, but* 
should he not do so, hi- often has to pay compensation amounting to the dowry which has 
been given for her. 

Courtship. 1 here are no customs of maiden's huts and no free love is permitted between 
the sexes prior to marriage. When such Jove takes place and a child m Hie outcome, the man 
either Lakes the woman to wile or he pays compensation amounting lo Rs. SO- He then has 
no chum on 13 ie child which goe§ with its mother. When such a woman is given in marriage,, 
tlie child does not go with her to her new ]iome t n>, her husband has no claim on the child 
which remains with her uncles and aunts. 


AnJ //pjtsra, I here are no proper uit’ houses. A small sacrifice is held and liquor 
drunk at llie building ol new houses but not at the establishing of new villages Villages are 
moved to suit the lands being cultivated. 

If the Lands are fertile they are cultivated two years in succession, otherwise 
they cultivate a new area every year. 

HeatlmafaMp r ^ This is hereditary, no assistance is rendered to Lhe headman at anytime- 
unless he feeds those assisting him in his fields, etc. 

Offences *— ‘Theft the same as with MawranR Magas* For raping a married woman, the 
compensation to be delivered amounts to the dowry which has been given for her For raping 
an unmnmed w oman one lias to pay Rs. 20. 

Djaih Ctutoirij.—Only those who die of epidemics are buried under the houses Those 
who die ordinary deaths ore cremated in front of the houses and those who die by violence 
or accident or childbirth are burnt in the jungle. Corpses are cremated on the day following 
death ; in c-ises of epidemics they are buried at once as these tribesmen have sense enough to 
knovv that by keeping the corpse there is a likelihood of the epidemic spreading A feast is 
held on the night that the corpse has been disposed of 

Purification of When a woman dies at childbirth the head of the tailless monkey 

Nmgrao is used to purify the bouse* and many guns tired to drive away the evil spirit. 

Bouiutanesj Fishing^ Hunting.- —There are no customs, 

7™? "S :ifC d » retl - Taungym are cut in one place if the Land is 
good i if not, the individuals please themselves. 

subordinate to Shingbwij^ Nawog Hkum, liave given similar presents as the otters 
and reasons for becoming sulkirdfiTate to his family the same ’ 






Sr NS hv i'^ ° n L thcir present sites for about one generation. Thev 
lived about four marches southw nrds m the upper reaches of ibp v-imU, t \ ■ L 

“ •£»- > S r tl2. T “ r ”*• 
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Festivals and Nat Saerijiccs—H^ is held when the patlcly is about a loot high. It lasts 
Siim Wt . two days ; there is feasting and drinking but no dancing. 

Pigs and fowls are chiefly sacrificed h but those* who can 
afford it, kill cattle. The 11 oat 11 sacrifices are to the land spirit for the good of the crops 
(N'Ga nat Hpe ya). 

YemgHpaw . —It is held the day before the paddy is sown and lasts one day only. 
There is no dancing : pigs, fowls, anti cattle are sacrificed by tliosc who can afford them. 
This sacrifice is also lor the welfare of the crops. 

Sating KauL — This is held after the paddy has been reaped and lasts two days. There 
is no dancing, but the people sing. Figs, fowls and cattle arc sacrificed. It is the thank- 
offering for the harvest. 

Mid *—This is held after ihe paddy ts sown- No animals are sacrificed- Lots of Liquor 
is drunks and many are said to gel drunk- 

:1 Infringe *—Agents are always sent to ask for brides even if the man is marrying into a 
family from which none of his ancestors have taken brides. Dowry is paid throughout life, 
and in eases when the man is poor goes on unto the third generation. In such cases the man 
makes over a daughter to his wife's people and they give her in marriage and accept the dowry 
which is given for her and which really ought to go to the father of the girl, but which he 
loses since he has not been able to deliver sufficient dowry for her mother It is said that 
women are valuable iNtimsha Gnw Rcng AS Hawk Re). 

Polygamy ,— This is not permissibly chic Sly because no one Ls wealthy enough to deliver 
dowry for two women. 

Divorce* — This is not permitted. 

Adultery . — This is punishable by the payment of compensation which is very h cayy :— 
approxim at ely, a buffalo, a gun. and 7 or 8 gongs. To rape a married woman is a very serious 
offence and compensation to be delivered is a buffalo, Rs IQO n cattle, etc. The husband 
lieats the offender and* declaring that as ho has ruined his home and that he also will ruin 
the other, he cuts his house with a dab (NTu Sat Kan Ai). It is permitted to collect widows 
but only by unmarried relatives, A smalt amount 1ms to be paid as compensation for mis¬ 
conduct with an un collected widow. If there is no one to collect her, then her relatives can 
come forward and give her in marriage elsewhere and accept dowry lor her, or any man may 
enter and live with her. It is not considered an offence to do so. 

Naming Ceremonies of fnfieuts ,—For girls, this takes place within the month following 
birth, for sons, in the following month. The heads of the infants are shaved and the name is 
always given by an elderly male relative, such as a grandfather, unde, etc* A feast 
is held at which are sacrificed what the parents can afford. Poor people do not have a feast; 
they simply name the child. 

Courtship ,— There [ire no separate houses for the young people* who do not have any 
sexual intercourse before marriage. It is considered a very shameful thing to have an illegiti¬ 
mate child : the mother generally neglects it and it dies. When an illegitimate child is bom 
the man has to pay compensation ranging from Rs, SO to Rs. 60, (Houses for the unmarried 
were scon at Ngalang Ga, and I fear that all that is stated above has l)cen grossly exaggerated.) 

Villages are moved to suit taungyas, but not so frequently as the Pyengoo villages. They 
look more stable "Nat Ti sacrifices arc performed at the establishing of new villages and 
building of new houses. 

Nat //east's,—These exist. 

Headmamhip . — This is not hereditary- and goes to the most suitable man in the village 
when a vacancy occurs* It is not customary to assist the village headman with his fields, hut 
should he feed the people on the days he requires help they turn out and work for him. 

Death Customs ,—These are same as with the Srmgche Xagas, with the exception that the 
corpse Is buried as soon as possible after death takes place. 

Offences , —Theft is punishable according to live gravity ol the offence. In some cases the 
thief may receive only a warning not to steal in future, in others he may be beaten, and yet in 
others he may have to pay compensation amounting to ns much as a buffalo, 

Uound&ricst Hunting, Fishing, etc, — These are the same as with the Sangche Nngas. 

Tamgym ^ These may be worked for three years if the land is good. Generally, they 
are only worked for one year, it is not necessary for the village tuungyas to be cut in one 
place. Bach person cuts where he pleases, 

Romts * —Only roads to tauugyas are maintained* and not those between villages. 

Opium Habit — Like all the other Nagas, both men and women are adcHcted"to this drug. 

They also are subordinate to S.N. Hknm, whose family helped their ancestors to over 
come their enemies From the time ol the present Chiefs grandfather they have given them 
gifts. They have given the present chief Rs. 140, a viss of rupees, 

Myutu Nagas. 

Origin— They have been living in the present locality lor one generation only. They left 
the lands west of the Namhpuk because they had no lands to work, 

Religion *—They are a ni mists. 

The following customs are the same as those of the Sattgdic Naffas— 

Festivals, 

Dowry. 

Divorce* 

Punishment for misconduct when married. 

Naming ceremony. 

Unmarried people. 

Headman, trying of cases. 

Burial of the dead. 

Cutting of 

Polygamy.—' This is permitted. Evert married men collect a relative's widow. 
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Nat Sacrifices -—These are held at the building of new houses and the establishing of new 
villages. Cattle, pigs and fowls are sacrificed according to the wealth of the village or the 
individual holding the sacrifice. 


Loxgri Nagasl 

Origin. —There are three villages belonging to thL; clan living on the further side of the 
Patkoi Range in Assam. They have occupied their present site for from JO to 20 generations. 
Formerly they lived in the Htikawng Valley and from there gradually worked their way up the 
Tarmg Hka, the main tributary of the Tanai t and thence downwards to the side they now 
occupy. 

Religion * — They are like the other animists. 

Festivals ami Nat Ceremonies . — The following are held and it is said all are lor the welfare 
of the crops ;— 

Ya Bin. — Held before the (anttgya has been cleared and lasts for two days. Fowls 
Only are sacrificed and liquor dnmk. 

Koi Yawng , —Held a day ;dtcr the taungyas have been cleared and Lasts a full month. 
No work is done througliout this period Each house sacrifices separately, each sacrifice 
fasts a day. The next day is devoted to rest. Figs and fowls are sacrificed* and liquor drunk. 
There La dancing on each night that a sacrifice is hdefi that is, every alternative night, 

Sa //fu;jg.— Held a day before the paddy is sown. Lasts lor two days and pigs and 
fowls are sacrificed, 

M<n Ptre ,— Held after all tlic paddy has been sown and lasts for five nights. On all 
these nights there is dancing. At this +b nat Tt ceremony only pigs are sacrificed. 

Marriage Customs. — On the day the woman is asked in marriage the man has to give 20 
,b raw ngs " of opium. Should his request tie granted, a feast is held, at which a pig is sacrificed. 
The hairs of the tail are woven into bracelets and are worn by the couple on their left hands 
as symbolical that they are man and wife. They live together after this. On the night of the 
marriage Rs. 20 is given to tlic bride's people ; the dowry which has to be given at this time 
ts of two kinds, Rs. 200 and a buffalo. Later* dowry is given at the birth of each child, one 
present, or one kind, unto the third generation. 

I Uidou's . —They are collected only by relatives of the deceased husband ; where none 
such exists, the widow remains single. Misconduct with a widow is punishable by the 
payment of compensation amounting to the amount of dowry which had been ^ven for her, 

Courtshit.™ J There are separate houses in the village for the sexes. Each sex visits the 
other in the house so set apart* but love-making only takes place in the house built for the 
females. On a woman becoming pregnant the man hits to marry her and pay the usual dowry. 
Should she die at childbirth, the man lias to pay very heavy compensation, as the womans 
people accuse him of having obtained their daughter by deceit or crafL They immediately 
visit him with a force to kill him, and to escape dealh, he has to give them a present of Rs* 20 
or an 8-span gong, and give them assurances that he will follow the custom by giving the full 
compensation* 

Adultery .- —This is punishable by the payment of very heavy compensation which, if not 
paid, results in the man being killed, and the woman divoiced. 

N anting Ceremony .^Ten days after the birth of the child there is a naming ceremony, 
when a feast is held, the child named, and a present given ns dowry by the father to his wife's 
people. 

Nai House ,— There is none. M Nat ” sacrifices are held at the establishing of new villages 
and the building of new houses. At these sacrifices such animals are sacrificed, as the 
individual or village can afford ; cows, buffaloes pigs, fowls, etc. 

Headmatiship . —This goes at death to a younger brother, but where none exists, to the 
headman ^s son. The headman generally gives (he tribesmen liquor when they assist him to 
cut, sow and reap his fields. He also receives a fee such as a piglet or opium for trying 
cases. 

Theft r —Theft from mother's granary Is punishable by the payment of compensation 
amounting to Rs. 100 or more T according to the status of the person owning the granary. 
According to the same scale a pig or a bulfalo is to be given for sacrifice to purify the granary 
which has been contaminated by the intrusion! of a person not a member of the household. 
Ordinary" theft is punishable according to the decision of the elders Irving the case. 

Deaths The disposal of the dead is the same as with the Tulim with the following 
exception ; women who die at childbirth, and their infants tf dying at the same time, are 
buried together under the bouse—apparently the only persons who are buried under the 
houses. 


Traks-Nakhtok Nag as. 

Kuwa TriSe op Kagas— The followinj. villages belong to this tribe —Cahld, Gahkun, 
Bongtai, Gaman, Gala, Nukpii and Gahuk. 

fif/igioif.—They are animists. 

Influence over them by KaJuw and other Naga Chiefs.— Thev declare that they were assisted 
to overcome their enemies by Shinhwiyang's fallicr, and that since then some of them are 
subordinate to his family as well as to the lulim and Longri Nagfts. Thev appear, how ever, 
to have broken away from most of these bos and some declare that they arc independent and 
no longer subordinate to these other tribesmen (Kuchins and Nagas). Shingbwiyang does not 
wish to exercise any sway over them as he states that they live much too far awav and will not 
carry out his orders. 

Dowry ( —This is Riven once only for the bride 

KbtJS**"*^™ ^ praCtiscd Und even m3rricd collect the widows of deceased 
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Dead .—The dead are buried under the houses. 

Taungyas. —These are cut in one place. This is very probably done for safety* since 
there are enemies all round. The same lt nat ” ceremonies and feasts are held as those of the 
Tulim Tribesmen, 

Rancpan Tribe of Magas,—T he headmen from the following villages came across to pay 
their respects ;—Dongai, Maitai and Guwchung, 

All these villagers are arumists. Gawchung declare that they came from the Hukawng 
Valley and that their habits and customs are identical with those of the Hfcalnk Negus. They 
declare they are subordinate to S.N Hkum who says that they do not carry out his orders 
and so he does nol wish to rule them. 

H tang an Magas.'—H eadmen from the following villages came in to see me :—Sangriand 

Lumnu. 

They arc animi&ts. 

At Sangri they have bloodTeuds with the Galavm and Gapawn tribesmen; from both these 
tillages they have killed six men each and have lost one man to each village, a strange 
coincidence and very probably a lie endeavouring to make out that they are superior men to 
the GaJawn and Gapmvn people- 

Haimi Nagas. —Only tribesmen from Gaha or Ha hang came across. They declare that 
there is another village called Cherung, or Shemng, 


THE XAGA TRIBES SUB-TRIBES AND VILLAGES. 


TkiiiES. 

Sub-tribes, 


Pyengoo 

WangOO 

f-i 


Leinsi 

if* 

Haimi 

Pangaw 

Bli 


Rasa 

¥■* 


Knmga 

if ■ 


Kawlum 

iff ■ ■ 


Punlnm 

Iff 


Kuku 

■ f ■ 


Wanga 

m ■ m 


Gala w a 

-i §-i 


Rmu 

* ■ ft 


Risa 



Ranjgsa 

„ + , 


Ranghkn 

... 


Hkangchn 

Hl 


Longhkui 

n. 


Lnkni or Lokiu 

iM 


Sanehing 

am . M 

RuuQbq 

*.» Mawslmng 

*- 


Sangche 

*- 


Langshin 

•1# 


Miamu 

a wm 


H kulak 

*1, 


Gashan 

ikl 


Tulim 

■ - * 


Longri 



Sangtai 

H, 


Saukrang 

| if 


Mawrang 


Htangan 

».* Mac ham and Htanghkaw. 


Haimi 

I,, 

p-4 

Htangan 

■it 


Rangpan 

■« 

»** 

Kn Wa 




Villages. 

East of the Xamhpuk Hka* 

Lapyep t Ritiii Ngakuq, 

Pangaw. 

Shirang. 

Janhtang, NgaLang, Tektl Hakon, Wakshang, 
Angscm, 

Knm Ga, 

Kawlum, Kama, Bnmbasu, Chi pa* Longan* 
Pimhun Ga. 

Kukri. 

Turn Zup, Tamat, Tara Ga. 

Katawng, Lari, Sgnini. 

Rami, 

Sela Nokp Loilnm Nok. Lungkawng Nok. 
Gagaw r Nawsing, Sanglum Dong, Gcmshn, 
Samtik, Wahku* Sunm, Timnug or Ranghku, 
Hsamshu* Sumri (w r est Sangpan). 

Lingnuk Xok T Cliiwawt. 

Chammi* Lomrnng. 

Lahku, Longra, 

Stanching or Srmra. 

KacchUt Pantbuii, fiitu* Langhpi, Maihlawng, 
Ngalang, Nawng, Lu/a. 

Tagap, Hashang* Yure, Hpaket, Shitrakawng, 
Hkum pit n, Hfcnlii.mg, X.ithkaw, Limgkan. 
Changrang. 

Tamng t TaIik T Pyebnk p Langshin, Tagap* 
Rehkao. 

Htamyung. Yiwngyit 
Hkalak, Gawcbttng, 

Sanhtung. 

Tulim, Hkamkhio or ElknmLiknw, Manpe, 
Longtangor Limgkan, Tulim on the Palhkoi 
Range, 

Longri Ga. 

Sanfca. 

Saukrang. 

Kumpa. Clianmngp Ngftkng, Namlip, Kaiche, 
Nam]ip Hku, LungUng, Tagung, 

Hiangkaw. Some live at Kukn. 


West of jf he Namhpuk Ilka* 

Ranchi, Chawang Eold and new) Mihku 
Hahang or Gaha* Shertmg. 

Sanise, 

Sangri Ltnnnn. 

Dongai, Maitai, Sanrl 
Dongai, Maitai, Sanri- 

Gahldi Gahkuu, Bonglai, Gaman h Gala, 
Nnkpa. 
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Note on the Peoples of Burma in the 12th—15th Century A.D, 

By G. H, Luce, I.E.S., Reader in Far Eastern History to the 

University of Rangoon. 

{The references are numbered serially amt are given at the end of this Nate.} 

The information contained in this note is mostly obtained from the original iiiscriplinns of 
the Pa Ran dynasty, numbering in all over three hundred. 1 In some eases it has been I'ossible 
to collate it with contemporary Chinese scarce*,' but not all the frontier tribes mentioned by 
the letter have been considered since this would carry the discussion too far afield. It appears 
safest, to begin with, to consider old Burma as seen frem within, i.c, in the early Men and 
Burmese inscriptions. The information gleaned is cf course stray and incidental, not always 
proportionate to the importance of the people concerned ; thus the Burmese and Men writers 
of the inscriptions say more of others than of themselves. But even this scanty and scattered 
information seems worth collecting. How far the old terms are used in a racial or a linguistic 
sense, is a moot point. 

1, MRANMA, i.c. the Burmans.—The word is always written with an -n in old 
Burmese, but the spelling gwo tnratimta appears at least as early as I342A.D.* In Buimess 
the word first occurs in MTOA.D. 1 Ninety years earlier, in 1 1Q1-2A.D., a Mr n inscription 1 
mentions them under the name minna, in connection with the building of Kyauittha’g palace: 
at the ceremonies held on this occasion there was mirmd {Burmese* singing, rmeS (Mon) sing* 
singing ; there were present also Burmese and Mon experts in house- 
budding, wearing loincloths virfntri), white hairbnnds, white kuchom shirts, and niher articles 
of clothing I UitMlJy cindrow and sttkhfiy uiar) which are now difficult to explain. The Chinee 
word for Burma Mien- docs not appear till 1271 A.D.‘: if this represents, as seems likclv, the 
hrst syllable of mraitmd, the mt -in the latter w< rd must alrea ly have been prenounced like 
wiy*; if so, the -ir^- in the Old Mon li mi of the word is merely a Mon infix, 
i 7 Butmans ” f Disannul pran) occurs in one inscription, probably 

dated 1 ->’3, The pact they peopled was clearly central Burma, from about Sum and Tanng- 
dwmgyi to the upper Mu valley and below Taganug on the Irrawaddy. Including lands of 
Conquest.(mmifcji,), NarajKitisitliu claimed in 11% to rule eastwards' hevond the Salween, 
westwards to Macchagiri apd Patikkarft. northwards to Taken Tagaung) and N» chon-khyaih 
tnear Bh.imo) . in 1*92 N;i-chon-tiwil is given as the boundary' (? to the north} of Klawcwa's 
kingdom, Taluinaare and Tauni (Tenaaserim and Tavoy) to the south, and possibly the Salween 
to the east ; this latter inscription register* a claim rather thin a fact. 

r r, ^ llC u ^ inscription written (partly) in Burmese is the Myaxedi inscription 

ot Fagan, r II1 3 A D , at the very beginning of AhungsithiYs reign. Previous kings of the 
dynasty used Ihili, Sanskrit or Mon as the language of their records. AhungsiIlia's main 
inscription, the Shwegugyi of 1131 AD. is in Pali (and Sanskrit)”; but about six original 
inscriptions in Burmese may perhaps Ik.- ascribed to his reign. 11 The first king In use Burmese 
for his own inscriptions seems to be Naiapatisithc, whose Cttjamatji inscription {1183 A.DJ 
S ?n VI 'ri S pr0hr, ' > in . c ® py - Dhanunarajaka inscription t 1195-8} in original 1 ' ; over thirty 
Otaer Burmese.inscnptions may belong to his reign. During the remaining reigns they multiply, 
totalling altogether over 300 original inscriptions hi Burmese down to 1 300 A D 

The word rnranma occurs in these applied to slaves dedicated to pagodas 11 ; it is found 
W !| h t H '\ fJ / ldnn> Sl:ives al Pr, « ;in vtc., and cakraw (? KarenJ slaves at Sagu. ,r in 
. » rap g bsi H lrt> detI|Cated as 500 ttmumsa and 500 hula slaves to the Dbamma- 

- Z?™T- S J aVe ? ,1 1 ,e!,tlt,r,e<! in «ther inscriptions” include musicians : jtonfyj, 

^ho wfiri' uonifiti, SLtifJ td/1 ,fdil, drumiiicrSi why ivisrti men. 

th j ' } ) pTJ he n ' N:Urt ^f of th r fj™ hllve hecn discussed on p. 90 of Vol. XXII (1932) of 
the/annwf of the Burma Research Solely, where most of the evidence relating to the Pagan 
period is given. The provisional conclusionsare as follows :—{a) the old spelling h Burmese 
appears to be m rather than £ pra\ « this, and thy Chinese repr«e nUhe 



Mon pnlace-inscription of KyanzitLhji)* 

The Pyn people and language must have undergone raoid ahsri tvi™ r.r ,n, 
during the Pagan period. Not more than two inscriptions in die'neculf J 11 Sll , p f ear ' ,nce 
deemed to lie Pyn, seem to belong to it. It is true that ther - ,f n ^ Tl . , " t ' ™ language 
? t Tm*. One of the*. Stone 96,1 the & ""t 

in Shwebo district 7i ■ it belongs therefore presume hi t L_ t from Haiingyi 

others, one (in duplicate) is the Myiutcdi, dated e. 1113 A D Tlie^oth^° d 1 °t n* 
Pagan Museum, with two faces, Chinese and Pyu rcsoecfiwb- t <i n ®*? ne J at the 

that the two faces belong to the same date ; but Certain 

1287 and 1298, w hen, following the capture of f^giby V£ to he bc|vveen 

was paramount at the Burmese capital. If so the use of Pm 1 r ' ^ Qn fi o1 ^-Chinese inllueuee 

perhaps be attributed to the Chinese by* of k4ned archaDn. P, tference t() ^ 
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This also may explain the frequent use of the term in Chinese texts dealing with the 
Mongol conquest especially with reference to places on the China frontier. P^iao+tUn™ 

4 native district of the Pyu/ was a chRu-mim-fu on the direct route between Xan-tien and the 

I Town at the Head of the River/ re. Koiieafi (KaiingsinJ near Bhamo : it was the route 
follow ed by Prince SfiLngqudTir sit the invasion of 1283-84 : Huber identities it wltJt the 11 route 
along the right bank of the Nam-ti and Ta-ping* which goes to Bhamo by 9an-ta and Man* 
waing/ 1 K P'iao shatt * in F i ing-m3efi Road, was perhaps further south ; we are told that 
it submitted to the Mongols about 1260 A*D,. and that it waa inhabited by Fai-i or Shans T The 
Fu-fia&i or P'u and FVtfa * were tribes on the Burma frontier west of Yung-eh'ang and the 
Mekong; they were overrun by Na£ir ed-DTn's invasion of 1279 A,fX r which got as far as the 
l Towp at the Head of the River p + In Jam 1271 “chieftains of three (ribes of the'Gold 
Teeth 1 and P*iao kingdom, A-m4u-Lo4ing and A-nhchao, came to make their submission, and 
offered as tribute three tame elephants and nineteen horses pp 11 : these P'iao were doubtless 
also on the frontier. Elsewhere* in the biography of Oneh-lieh in the YEan-skik™ the phrase 
L P'iao kingdom 1 seems to mean Pagan. 

The late Mr, Taw‘ Sein Ktfs derivalion of the name Pukam (Pagan) from ,f Pugnma = the 
village of the Pu or Pyu tribe/ 1 afc though 11 irrefutably confirmed 11 according to Mr. Duroiselle 

II by the Bodh-Gaya inscription (1295 A.D.) in which the king is styled the Pu-la-ihsiti ■ mm or 
the Chief of one hundred thousand P\i t that is* the Pyxis seemj questionable. 

3. oh£ S.iA^ and KAlilRA Jj.—Among the oldest inhabitants of Burma the Chronicles 
mention Y besides the Pyu 1 the roS huq Kamzyam and the SuJfe (Thet). The word ooq karhmth 
occurs once in a Pagan inscription 11 which speaks of the dedication of 128 Kamraih slaves/" 
Tile reading is clear, and the inscription (of which the obverse only has been published) looks 
original, but the dates in it are so wild that one has a certain hesitation in accepting its unsup¬ 
ported evidence. ATfiFariiriip moreover, may he the name of a place rather than a people* 

The Saks are still recorded in the present Census* under 1 Language * as welt as 4 Race/ as 
surviving in small numbers in Akyab district. The name occurs half a doacn times in the 
Pagan inscriptions/ 1 and there is no reason to doubt its ethnic sense. One of the three 
villages of slaves dedicated m the Myazedi inscription of e. 1113 A D. is Sak Munahn. It is 
characteristic of the spelling of this inscription to write lan for iwan ; so the village in question 
may safely t>e read v Munalwan of the Sak/ 1 The name Mtinahviiit is not uncommon in the 
inscriptions,* 4 but the place remains unidentified. In one case it seems to be described as 
41 Munahvan down stream,” sc. below Pagan ; but the reading is scarcely legible at present. 
One of the peaks of Aft. Tnrah iTuywindaung) near Pagan w as called, in the Pagan period m 
as now, ML Sak-cuixu t iVc. ** ruling the Sak.” A common old Burmese ministerial title was 
Mahfrs&k-ihiU which seems to mean Terror of the Sak/ ?IF 

4. cd8 SAW and KAN TO. —The name kart {ft (— Kadu) is frequent in slave names 

in the inscriptions, from 1193 A.D. u onwards. The majority of the Kadus, as shown hi the 
present Census, are to be found in Kaiha and Myitkyina districts ; their language is classified 
in the Sak Group ; but the difference in their totals under 4 ' Race ,h (36*400) and k+ Language ,p 
(20,3051 show'* that their language is gradually disappearing. It is probably yielding to 
Burmese. Tn the Pagan period they w ere further south, in the neighbourhood of Tagaung and 
the upper Mu ; and it is probable that they were only gradually conquered bv the Burmans in 
the course of the dynasty. The northernmost of the Burmese kkaruin (s^) was Tcnplun 
(TaungbyOUgyl) in Mandalay district. Beyond this there w ere various iuik ) under Burmese 
control, especially along the Mu in Shwebo district- Th\p£ syaii Iy (modem Tabayin, west 
of the Mu) was largely peopled, it appears, by Sa& Kanin f or Saw and Kanin, In 1246 we 
read ofSaw Kanifi headmen coming from the place Thxpesyan 11 to Pagan in connection 
with a sak of land. In Itffttonmy-Vs reign Prince Rnjasil made a dedication of land in the 
presence of certain Kantu n from whom it had presumably been bought- ,jl Several of the 
Pagan royalty, including queen PhwS jaamv of Minwaing, had lengthy negOciations over 
purchase of Sftauw (— Siaw) land with the Saw officials and asafi (athi) ; all these, whether 
Saw or Saw KantHj had titles similar to those in use in the more Burmese parts of the 
country. 11 

But the centre of the Kadtis was doubtless on the Irrawaddy round about Tagaung, the 
Saitthway prttil (Thindwc) of an old Burmese inscription w . In 1196, in the Dhanunnrfljaka 
inscription King Narapatistthu claimed to rule as far as Taken (Tagaung) and Na-chon- 
khyam fNgaWungchan, near Bhamo) in the north. It is the first Burmese mention of the 
north of Burma, and it suggests that by this date the Kadtts had, partially at least, submitted. 
Other inscriptions *\ misdated and not original, give N KrmtB Xa-nn-krTp the tract where fire 
burns on water M as the northern limit of Xam^itisithu's kingdom In 122S T according to an 
original inscription 1 ', king NMon Skhin (sc. N^tonmya) gave his general Lakkhanl Lakway Kl a 
reward for bravery in fighting the Takoii (Tagaung) war the war may have imirked the final 
conquest of the Kadu. In 1236 the name Koncan (Kaongala, near Bhamo)“ firi^t appears ; 
thenceforward it w as strongly held by Burmese .l/uhrffti'jruciu or governors, down to Dec, 
9th, 1233 |J when the Mongols captured Kbncan* including doubtless Xa-ehon-khyam mrirnit? 
or fortress. 

Thereafter we Owe our fullest .accounts ol the Kadu to the Ymn~shitt t where they are 
csiiled Chictt-ltt. l " After the fall of Kauri grin the Bumiairs si ill put up some resistance—not mt 
Mal6 as the Chronicles state, but further north at Tagaung :■— 11 all ihe rebel barbarians relied on 
Ta-kung town of the Chien-tu to resist our great army. Again he [w:. YaganlegIn T the Mongol 
general] sent Buddhist monks to proclaim the consequences, good or evil (of their behaviour) ; 
bitf they were murdered. Thereupon he directed his army to advance both by w ater and land, 
and fought and stormed (the town). The Chien-tu, "Gold teeth ’ efc, twelve towns in all, 
submitted. He ordered the general Ho-tai and rvun-Au Pti-tu-man to garrison them with 
SpOOO troops. M The capture of Tagaung doubtless occurred in Jan. 1284. On February 

5 th it is mentioned m the court-annals: after the capture of Kauri grin the Mongob H sent 
envoys to deliver a summons to the Burmese king, who made no reply* T’ai-kung town of the 
CMen-tu was thdr nest and hole; so we ad^ced both by w-ater and bnd and attacked 
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Tai-kun^ touTs and captured it. Therefore by this time all have submitted/' Alt this part 
Centering roupd Tagaung was thenceforth organised by the Mongols as a province of China* 
cahed Cheng-mien ** lit. “Expedition to Burma province it probably extended beyond 
Male (Chinese Ma-tai) down to Ngasingu (Chinese A^krn-fot elc-> in the north of Mandalay 
district. One of the chief officiate, Chleh-la or Ch*jch4ieh (the name is probably n tmascription 
of K&raiU a Turkish tribe in S. Mongolia, Nestorian in religion), reported on July 27th, 1291 
“ Chien-tu land produces abundance of gold ; a foundry might be set up + and the people of the 
neighbourhood ordered to re tine the gold tor payment to government. The Emperor 
approved." Cheng*mien province was formally abolished on April 4th, 1305, but much of it 
must have lapsed already to the three Shan Brothers after the reLreat of the Mongols from 
the siege of Mrancuin (Myinzaing) in April 130L 

Of the slaves called kantil in the Burmese inscription^ one *' came from a Tagming 
garden ,+ one was an umbrella-maker 3 \ one a maker of loin cloths ” King K lac wit's elephant* 
which he gave to the monk Mahakassapa^ " came from Kant ft/’ ^ The name also occurs in 
connection with places in central Burma. We read of** Kuntrt-sac (new Kadu) paddy-fields in 
MlacsH " (Myittha, i.i. Kyaukse district), u and again of 14 Mapancam Kantii paddy-fields M 
north of Mintm *\ u KantQ-hon fold Kadu) paddy-fields and slaves M are mentionedj the names 
of the latter being Burmese in appearance , In 1207 N&toninyJi made a large dedication of 
land bounded on the south by the Xhnrivpbai river, on the east by the land ot K&JttfbPyfi Hill,, 
on the north by Nanisa £mk; Kantii, and Kantu village* Occur elsewhere also as place* 
names *. 

5, sgS KHYAit and wB YAW, —The word Kkyafi (Chin), without 1 tonal' marled, has 
several senses in Old Burmese, and it is not easy to say if one of these is ethnic, Kkyahtwan 
and Khlaniwan iChindwiii), however, occurs more than once in a geographical sense, with 
reference to the valley perhaps rather than the river. Yaw, and Bw-A f* 1 entering-in of 
Yaw "f, are similarly used, in a geogiaphical, perhaps, rather than an ethnic sense. 

6, RAKHUIN Arakan or Arakancse. In spite of the accounts given in Burmese 
Chronictes about Alaungsithu's conquest of Arakan—the earliest evidences of which appear to 
be the late 15lh cent, “ YakhainR minthiuni eehiti ” of the Arakanese poet Aduminnyo , and a 
few non-original inscriptions cl —there is very little mention of Arakan in old Burmese. The 
name occurs from an early date in slave-names In 1299 A.D. we read of slaves dedicated at 
Pagan by a rakliuifi jA N’a Pok San, and of an Indian slave dedicated by a rakhuin Lakyttplirac, 
the latter presumably a minister. r| The earliest Burmese inscriptions of Arakan seem to be 
later than the fall o( Pagan, 41 

7, CAKRA IF,—It is tempting tc identify this name with the modern Sgaw (KarenI. It 
has even been suggested that the ominous words clocow which, according to the Chronicles, 
heralded the fall of Srlk$t. , trn 1 r ' refer to an invasion bv the Cakraw or Sgaw. However this 


may be, the Cakraw of the inscriptions were found much further north than the Karens to-day; 
they were south of the Mranmlt, apparently along the Irrawaddy from Sagu (Minbu district) 
southwards, in a dedication of 1242 A. D., after a list of 25 " Mranma slaves from Caku " 
(Sagu), comes a list ol 31 " Cakraw slaves Irom Caku " ; their names are quite Burmese, and the 
list includes four masons fyunm). tr Several inscriptions mention the ” Cakraw inland to the 
west of Frail " (Promo).In a later inscription recording a dedication at Calaii fSalin) in 
1353 A.D., there are mentions of a Cakraw canal imtafi), a Cakraw deserted village (rwd 
chuhv) etc., probably in the neighbourhood. “ It looks as if the Mranma, in the early days of 
Pagan, may have ousted the Cakraw from the rich Safin-Legaing-Sagu area, the " Six 
fChoruirt" of the inscriptions, f * and poshed them south. 

Another inscription :i refers to some land in Srmton I Thin daung) kharuin north of Kvnukse 
which was dedicated in 1244 A.D. to Mahaknssapa ; —"the Cakraw rn garrison duty a 
Chiptou claimed this rain-land as their own. Thereupon the two chief ministers 
Catnrankapuil and AcatapharnC. brought with them att the knlun and saihpytiii of the Cakraw 
garrisoning Chiptofi and came into the presence of the reverend Muhitkassapa at his monastery, 
Investigation was made and the case tried, and the Cakraw garrisoning Cfiiptoii lost the case 
and MahJliassapa won it." Chip tod was presumably an outpost on the foothills overlooking 
tbs north of Kyaukse district. The passage shews that the Cakratv were unlisted by the 
Burmans for military service, far away, presumably, from their original home ; and also that 
they had their own officials, yet these named according to the Burmese system. 

S. fOAS?. —Litemlh a hill-person, this word in modern Burmese means either a 
farmer ora Taunglhu, the latter a people speaking a language akin to Pwo Karen. The word is 
pure Burmese ; and it was almost certainly used in an ethnic sense in the Pagan inscriptions 
even as today, though perhaps more vaguely. It occurs frequently in slave.names, prefixed 
as well as suffixed- In one inscription we find "Xfl Kant ft, K.i Cakraw, N:i Tonsfi "—three 
ethnic terms one after the other. The earliest mention of [he name is jit I ifi'J.'i n Thwf ^ 
very little evidence by which to locate them. 

9- RMEX or Mon,—The former is the Old Mon form of the word, from which as 
Dr. Blagden says, the modem form M 0 „ is (through the medieval Rman) quite regularly 
derived.’_ One may safely postulate, though it does not occur, an alternative Old Mon form 
Tmiln, from which the Pali name for the country of the Mens, Ramatincdcsa found in the 
Kalyam inscription 1476 A.D.), hsis been formed. The Old Mon form S SSrrs four 
times in kyansittha s palace-inscription ■ the passages have been summarised above muter 
Xlranm*. At least a hundred and twenty six R nie r )( including sons of were^Sent M 

this occasion, taking active part in the ceremonies. ^ 


tins 


The Burmese Chronicles plainly imply that Anomic and Shin Araiian bmimhi 
Buddhism from Thaton. This view is difficult to reconcile with the eviclJitce o( this 
inscription, which shews a mixed ceremonial proceeding under the my eye of the 
nmlnUha-tJ Arahan, There was certainly recitation of the Eiuidhici ; , 

Buddhist paritta. But .V,ie fNSrajann, Vi ? nu) is womhinm.d a do.ei 
the proceedings, and the Nflgas and Indra at least once Shin Anhm h‘ If 'l n COurse ^ 
the Vi„ u , he reehe, ^ 
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reincarnation of Vi$y u< and makes the Buddha prophesy as much- Gwatiipatii Lh^so-cslltd 
patron saint of the Mons, is frequently referred to, some limes as “ my son" by the 
Buddha" ; his statue is placed beside that of the Buddha ; Anoratha is said to haw carved 
an i iriftpe of him* : but he is really a pre-Buddhist Shaivaite deity, the lord of gated.’' 
and perhaps a god of drought and wind.' In the ICanpaya of the captured Mon king 
Mann ha, the chief sculpt ares left are those of Bralnm. Almost next door to KyanziUha's 
palace, stands to this day a temple of Vistju. the Nat-hhunfi-kyaung. Shalva symbols and 
statues, though found at Pagan, are rare compared with Va&hnava ; but the trident is still to 
be seen on the old glazed plaques at the Shwezayan pagoda at Thaton. Dr. Blagden’s w ords 
on the palace-inscription are worth repeating : —“ The great importance . attached to the 
Brahmans, anti the syncretism which is involved by their co-operating in harmony with 
Buddhist monks in the ceremonies here described, may be considered worthy' of notice, 
though the phenomenon is in no way singular, being in fact characteristically normal m Siam 
and Camboja to this day. It seems probable that these Brahmans were \ aislmavx and it 
would appear that some of them came from the Mon country. It is, at any rate, quite certain 
that Mon notables took a fcfir share in die transactions connected with the building of the 
palace alongside of the Burmese ones ; and if is clear that, though members of a conquered 
race, they had n recognized status and were by no means merely hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.' 1 n 

Of the eleven Old Mon inscriptions so far edited in Epigraphs Birmamco, nine at least 
belong to the reign of Kyanzitlhn (r. 1084—1113 A.D.J. A number of Pagan temples (Ail), of 
distinctive shape and fresco-colouring, with short ink inscriptions in Mon as yet unedited, can 
also probably be attributed to this reign, or one of the early reigns of the dynasty The 
majority are near My inpagan . Kyanzittha s linust temple, the Atianda. has a long senes 
of glazed plaques with Old Mon legends, still partly unedited. It is c\ Sclent that this king, 
probably in an attempt to restore the unity of Burma after the troubles following the death of 
Anoratha, made special, and indeed unique, efforts to impress and conciliate the Mons. All 
his extant inscriptions are in Mon, and they were set up not merely at Pagan, but also at 
Prome and probably other places in Lower Burma. At Tavoy plaques have been discovered 
with Old Mon writing, undated, offered by *' the mmM Anantajeyyablnkrsn whoholds 
Daw ay, subject to king SriTribhovanadityadhaitunarac’’ —a king difficult to identify, but 
obviously a king of Pagan. Another Mon inscription, belonging probably to one of the 
later reigns, is found at Kyauksc, set up by a ttahdthcra when he came to dwell at 
Wok-Sayoh,” two old villages in the neighbourhood,'’ and built a baddkaslma after 
“ informing the mahoUura of Bukam and the king there." Finally a two-faced inscription* 
Stone 68 at the Pagan Museum, still remains to be edited in Epigraphia Btrmanua ; it is 
undated, and consists of a list of slaves dedicated, perhaps, in the latter half of the dynasty. 

The language of these inscriptions is intermediate between that of the oldest Mon 
inscriptions, of Siam (the octagonal pillar of San Sung, Lopburi, on the lower Menaiu), which 
may belong to the 7th—8th century, and the 15th century Mon inscriptions of Lower 
Burma. Though older in tvpe, ii approximates fairly closely to the language of the seven Moil 
inscriptions of Lamphun fHaribhunjai}, in the hills north of Siam, belonging to the first half 
of the 13th century.'* Sanskrit and Pali words are plentiful, but very few Burmese words are 
to be found, apart from gri= great, ten = (?) small. The 15th cent, inscriptions on the other hand 
are full of borrowings from Bus mere. In the Pagan period the influence is rather of Mon on 
Burmese. Burmese script, despite linguistic affinities, is based on Mon rather than on Pyu : 
and the following Old Burmese words may be cited as evidence of borrowing from 
Mon :— 

kyaksarc (<Old Mon kyitksri) =* magnificence. It also means, in Old Mon, a special 
architectural feature. U is now wrongly written in Burmese kr/tkzare. 

AyaJt Jj/imy = sonie precious sutishnice applied to the spires of pagodas and the walls of 
brick monasteries. 

A way? “ widow (Mod. Mon JtonJmh 

saihmht leaf (1 5th cent. Mon sahlu y Mod, Mon johlu), 

had ah = a tube* or measure for befcd nuts (15th cent. Mon kijaA* Mod. Mon kijuiu). 
And very likely also :— 

zUc [Old Bunn. cala*.\ Mod. Burtn. cutac^ Mod- Mon ktal )— an ornamental doorway, etc, 
jrap (Old and Mod* Burin* carap) f which seems to have meant, no-t a rest houses but a 
building for alms*distribution. 

sfiwben (Old Bnrni. sadibyan ; cf. nip sumboh on the Lopburi pillar) = a high official. 
Possibly also kahtn> an official usually coupled with smhbch, both in Old Mon and Old 
Burmese inscriptions.— 1 The above words sufficiently indicate some of the directions in which 
the Mons influenced the Bormans. The Pyui On the other hand T took thtrir word lot 1 gold/ 
thii H from Old Men tfhir- 

The Burmese name for the Mans is Talking, Old Burin, oo|dJ£ ian!uih. Phayre'g 
aiid Yules derivation of tins word from Tellnga, a variant of Kaiinga* a vague tom for the 
east and south of India, still holds the tie Id : the same word, kiting, kiVtufa kliug, is used to 
denote Indians generally in Malaya, Siam and Camboja. TWj/jh, we must assume, was a 
word used at first indiscriminately by the Mranmftof Central Burma for the inhabitants of 
Lower Bur map whether indigenous or settlers from India ; and as the alternative word, hula, 
attached itself more particularly io the tatter, the meaning of ionium would seem to have got 
limited to tlie former. How tar this process was complete in the Pagan dynasty, is a moot 
point 

When we consider how important the Mons must have been in the civilising ol the 
Mranma, it is surprisstig how rarely they are mentioned in Old Burmese, The reason 
probably is that during the period when Mon intlnence was dominant, i.c- the first half of the 
dynasty, there are lew Burmese inscriptions. When these begin to predominate! from 
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hfarapatisithu's reign onward, a reaction against Mon inlluence scenis to have set in. This is 
probable in itself; nnd;it is supported by the Mon KalyflgT inscription of 1476 A,D. ; but this 
inscription is none too trustworthy for the FagSp period : and uc must not forget that 
Xltohmyi’s dkammarajagurv fPDliammnvihsa) was probably a Mon, for he was bom at 
“ Molaiia village to the east oi Tain ’* (Da0aj.“ 

The earliest sure mention of the word tau/uifi occurs in I2Q4 A.D.* Earlier mentions _ 

of a l> Tioilum fishery " in 1082, and a " Tatiluiii sage got ,f by Kyanzittha "at the time of the 
utter destruction of the Tan Inin kingdom of Ussala," and dedicated to a pagoda built at 
ttirim his birthplace in 1107 — occur in old, but not original, inscriptions.'’ The name, as 
usual, is most frequent in slave n runes The prefix JVr points generally, it seems, to a Mon 
female name. Apart from these, one " Lady (skhin) Lim Tanluin Han ” w-as probably a 
lady-in-waiting at Hacwa's court.'"' One 11 Nit Tanluin Safi " was a secretary (edJMi) to the 
prime minister Im/iIhIsiihih) in 1277. 81 The presence of a Mon colony in Kyauksi is shewn, 
not only by die Mon inscription mentioned above, but also by three references in Burmese 
inscriptions, between 1211 and 1262, to the “Tanluin main village ” {taiitmfi rwa ma) in 
Khamlhfl kharuiii, near the junction of Che Sam on and the Myjtnge We also read, in 1301, 
of " Tanluin paddy fields above Caku (Sagu), with produce of 100 textiles {piicati), n 

The exact date of the revolt of the Tanluin at the end of the dynasty is difficult to fix. It 
had probably begun before 1293, at the beginning of which, somewhat gratuitously, Asafi- 
khaya claims on behalf of Klawcwfl that the Pagan monarchy extended south to Taluinsare 
and Tawai (Tenasserim and Taroy)* 4 . At the end of that year Kbwcwa confers a reward for 
bravery on Rajasankram " after the revolt of the Tanluin and his capture of Tala ttiruiat 
(Dalla fort). In 1296 n reward ivas also conferred on the headman Aiwntsjavspofcrjtii u for 
bravery' in the light resulting in the capture of Tala.''* Bat the revolt was obviously in the 
main successful j Chinese texts * shew us the new "Tong-lung," U. Tabling, kingdom sending 
an independent embassy to Mongol China in 1298, and that too via Pagan *— 1 " Yunnan 
province had previously sent kiijin-ctiu-ssu-chia as envoy to the Teng-lung kingdom. The 
king of that kingdom sent two of his maternal uncles, Wu-fa-ho and Wu-tn-to-hsin-ho (Uttara- 
singha) to follow Kuan-cbu-ss&-chia and go to the Cate of the Court. In the 2nd month they 
reached P u kan. The king of Mien, T'leh-mich-ti (Adhipati), ordered KWa-ti to take 
troops, ascend the boat, bind with ropes and carry off Wu-la-ho and Wn-tn-lu-bsin-ho, and 
plunder the goods that were sent as tribute : anti off they went/’ Kuan-chu-ssu-chia. who 
was probnbly a Tibetan in the Mongol service (? dGon-ju-sgya), was allowed to proceed to 
Tagaung- Explanations followed later; the thret Shsin Brothcrs p who had incantimt dethroned 
Klawcwa and placed Conac on the throne, ptitall the htamc on the former, needless to say. 
Thenceforward for a long time we read practically nothing of Lower Burma. The first 
mentions of Mutiama (Martaban) occur in 1314 and 1327 AD. , 

10, ATI? It MAT, KRWAM ()=CambojaTi f cf. 15th cent. Mon krm, Mod. Siam. 
kh6m ],—The word kurwiii, which occurs more than once in Old Burmese, may be a variant*, 
The name probably stands, not so much for the Kluncrs of Cumboja proper, as for the Mon- 
Khmer peoples of Lower Siam, who, from about 1000 A.D. down to the coming of the Symfr 
m the latter half of the 13th century, were subject to the Gatibojan empire of Angkor. The 
name is frcqijeot in slave names, from 1190 A.D. onwards, occasional in names of witnesses or 
donors. Several times it is prefixed to the name, doubtless in an ethnic sense ‘ One slave 
was a inusiciLm, another a cowherd, another a female ki tail, another the grandson Of a JtwAl or 
Indian. A princess daughter of Uccanl’s chief queen SumfOla, was called j iatui Kruam 
-won, Mistress of the krwam she built a temple at Minnanthu in 1248A.D. 1 " The monastery 
of krwam Skkiti is mentioned in 1263, attached to Mahskawapa's site at Minnanthu’ 4 ; but the 
meaning here may be a Canbojaii monk.' In 1299 we read of 34 male Ind&nyunmi 
(? weavers) and 11 female kUtsil, slaves of the Krxmit Skhin, given to queen Caw by the king 
her husband saying _ Let them weave and wear ni-Uik shawls (tomjtoft), 1 Y * m We rend 
hn^iNy, in two inncripKontfi, oflartd "'given as a reward for bravery to the krnwit N* Pu-tat 
hy the Qodhisattya Nstonmyl, when at the elephant-review in the Hall of Fleasance tkunmdvA) 

f’rnT an e l ep - ll; ’ nl “' d broJie h ‘ s ,eR ’ ; Pu-tat subsequently sold this hind 

(ISO pm) to the Piigan ministers. 

U LAW A .—Query=\Va? The name occurs, once at least, in 1190 AD, in n shve- 
njune. And there are frequent references, from 1198 A.D., to a " Lawa village " in Santofi 

M’o.glhS m aS"-‘ Chr ‘"’" ;1 “ «trib» te the dissieg of 

12. SYAAft SYAM (ajiaj&i) - Shan, Siamesc.-Thc modern Burmese spelling tfi 

rk#m : h obsciirea the con™ctloo between these svords. Lona before KhubiRf^ r=mhi^ nF 
Ta-li Hi in 1253 and his general Urivaljgkliadai’s Campaigns across Yflnnan the Thai 
migrating Routh, and led to the fall of the old Mon kingdom of I imnhnn Ml 11 - “ 

N- Siam, and to the founding of.be first ijElSS h 

JCh.cng-mal) and Sukhodaya ( Chinese mVii.U, ty,„hl the word iya,i, or ^, ( occurs 
Cambojan and Burmese epigraphy. In Burmese it first occurs inl‘130 1 " The wordS 
frequent m slave-names, prefixed as well as suffixed, including a weaver t.m, ., L t f 
dmjirtTicr (iwr? fnndvil) and devotee I 1,1 An official iuimbv iri k t turner \panfn^at) i 

l-Nl." Several inscripiiens me,,,™ a rtJS2rlft,?SS5* & " 

unless it was in Mun for Mutn} kharuin north-west of l|j t*- iri n ^ C ™ Cu to ^ ocale 

tion .he problem of the word fCkanij in 0?d EhSSe °?5 m - y i “ at " en - 

names and proper names. The place, or one of the olac« ^ ^ hre{ U1 P|^e- 

The viord ought to be Shan—*/mJirff=place of gold : but it is difikult m ' ^ SagU ' 

of Hhans in these purls so «riy. l,J| - “ 1S t “ fhCult ta the presence 

13. TARL’K .^The word is rare in Old Burmese hut u 

confused with the place-name 7u&/>=Oki Myincvun.' The ihem i spe i, 1, * s never 

the Chronicles, probably goes back to n misreading. Whether jwu ~ ,0und 4 “ 

means, as it dues today, the Chinese, is highly queetionablp Th* * 1 
u slave-name in 1179 A.D.'” ; “ 30 Cin slaves ' 2?e Soiled 


m 


Olti Lurmcse ev<!r 
Cina occurs onct! in 
m 1 -6^ J ; and whatever be ihe 
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original meaning of eok&sco^ a certain Pekf>o Rutnai'u was one of the repairers Of Caw 
Rahan's slum at Turatiloti jn 12l2. lW 

In the inscription of 1285 describing Syan Disflpmtnuk's peace-mission to China, 117 Taruk 
otwht to mean the Mongols. The Taruk king " is Khubihu Khan, the khan maAirl and mU 
of hter inscription a, living at Taylfu "* Chinese T.u-lu. " the great capital, 1 which, as the 
I nan sink shows, was the name applied from 1272 to the new Khanhatig, " city of the Khan,” 
built in J267 by khubitai on the actual site of Peking. 

Pelliot would prefer to derive the word Taruk in origin from Ta-li-kw, the old kingdom 
of Naii-cltao : and support for this view is obtainable from the Hlddauk inscription” which 
describes 1110-11 A_lX t the do#icr of Khwtku, Ma-uiiVkJu aiii^ Satawrh&JV . * * . 

marched to tight a Taruk army " near Torplmi (TauogbyongyiJ, a few miles north of Mandalay ■ 
n seems that the Taruk retired, their general's son being killed. In 1110-11 there can lie no 
question either of Mongols nr the Sung invading Burma \ the only possibility is Nsm-chao; 
and there is notliitig to wonder at if Nan-chao should make one last effort to retain her old 
grip on north Burma, nor if the northern limit of the Burma ns at that date extended only to 
the point where the hills close in upon the plain in the north of Mandalay district. But the 
inscription, though old, cannot belong to this period i its reverse, which seems to tre a 
continuation of the obverse, is not dated, but contains a reference to Tnrukple mmkri, i.e. 
XLir.isJuj.Mt], t!ic king who H^d from the T[&ruk F sc. the Mongols. The conclusion seems 
to be that if the Nan-cbaO Iroops are called Tanik, it is not in their own right, hnt by reflection 
from the Mongols, to whom the term properly belongs- If so, Phayre’s derivation from the 
word Turk ‘ (old Turk, tiirk, Chinese Cu-thih-h from the Mongol plur.il Uirkut) is not 
lightly to be rejected Turkish tribes (e,g, the Kaniits) must have formed a large element in 
the Mongol forces, outnumbering perhaps the Mongols proper. It is quite possible that 
the Barmans were unable to distinguish them, and applied ‘ 'lurk * to both. It must be added, 
however, that Pelliot hints, without defining, phonetic objections to this identification. 

The next mention of the word recurs in 1327 A D., when the Krah-yak cell (Shvvegyetyet 
pagoda, Amarapura) is described as !1 famous from the land of the Taruk Uantk pmnj to 
Muttama (Martaban).” m 


14. KL LA .—Of all the peoples, native and non-native to Burma, the one most commonly 
mentioned by tar in these inscriptions is the kulif, or Indians. The word is almost certainly 
derived from ftdi or Sanskrit kula “family, enisle. It means 11 the caste-people,” Dr. Blagden 
is doubtless right in tracing the lirst port of the name Gojat/Mttikauagiirn, in the Kaiyityi 
inscription, to ‘ Goja (or Gafeja) . . . the people of Eastern Bengal"; but perhaps he 
errs in adding ; u Their name has become the Mon and Burmese appellation for all foreigners 
from the west ” 1 Kula occurs several hundred times in the Pagan inscriptions; it is four 
times written kali I, and once kuiltili ; IM but it is never spelt with an o or a cerebral f. 

Pagan’s main debts to India are obvious and vast the Three Gems of Buddhism, together 
with the Brahmanic cults and Naga worship which preceded or accompanied them i all the main 
features, and many detail*, of her architecture ; her script ; the Pali Tipi taka and law books, 
which formed the basis of her literature and gave a new dimension to her thought. How far 
Indian social and political influence went, is difficult to define : titles of royalty and officials 
are predominantly Indian, but this may not mean very much ; and the fact’ that the Mranma 
called the Indians ' caste-people " In distinction from themselves, points to obvious limits in 
their influence. And we must allow for modifications of it due, not only to the Burmese 
character and temperament, but also to those of the Mons and Pyu, who to some extent 
transmitted it 


The word kula is most frequent, as usual, in slave-names, both suffixed (where it may 
mean little or nothing) and prefixed (where it has an ethnic sense). One slave is called iuld 
ktild, or ■ white hula” Ij One kula slave was dedicated in 1299 A.D. by an Arakanese. 
These patient Indian slaves must have had a potent cultural influence. The professions of 
some of them are mentioned, and enable us to form some idea of the .arts they practised or 
introduced at Pagan. Many were musicians and dancers, including drummers (usually men). 
***** (usually women), trumpeters and nauiehes “ ; music doubtless played a larger part in 
the religion of Old Burma than it does to-day. One dedication of 50 Kul.l slaves include* 
drummers. trumpeters, «trvere in wood. Or stow (pa*pu) t painters ifankhl), blacksmiths 

\paitpkciy), and masons [paean] , Judo-Burnian architecture and sculpture at Pagan are not 
Purely Buddhist; Vnishnava influence is seen, not only in the Nat-hlaung-gyaung but also in 
the special sikkara so common on the Pagan temples li, „ The material is nearly always brick ■ 
and the Burmese word for brick, ul, like the Siamese itfi, is probably derived from Pidi 
itthaka ; the brick monastery was such an innovation to the Pagan Borman, that he regularly 
calls it (kula kbfi), "Kula monastery," “ J Two inscriptions mention the dedication of Kula 
weavers (yrni san), in one case as many as 116 of them. ,u We read also of Kula spinners 
Wiratl itay saw) male and female, chair-makers ikaldsdadptiway) elephant-owners ( Uhait 
tenthai , chiropodists or barbers {laksaii thum) **, gardeners (irwn> „«-) oil sellers 
W» w") female and male, rice-cooks (thamaA sofr) **, clerks icdhhft . Some "wild Kula ” 
thuld ruin) appear in ;i f^ignn dedication. 111 

, " ere <tedfcateJ in NfiB numbers. In 1108 NarapatisJthu 

dedicated a00 Mranmft and pQO kula slaves to the DhiimmarAjaka in 1294 Klawcwa 
dedicated tlie land e;iten by the 700 Kula of Kmrhlfi," including probably the Kula 
themselves. Another inscription dedicates 78 Pagan slaves, Kula and Mrmm.f ; names are 
given, and include over 60 kula. Another of 1229 mentions by name over 50 Kula slaves nt 
Kukhan fPakhangj t), and a Kula village probably in the nejghbonrhood There was a Kula 
village also at Sapny above Drome 1 Twice we read of Kula slaves at Yhaupuiw shipping, 

port (sa,^W chip), perhaphs the chief port of Uwer Burma and the Htnbwvi ol the 
Myazedi: ten of these were ffardeners. In another inscription 367 Kula are dedicated in 
Ine group* (v,ih>. including 66 for the price of an elephant, 44 for the price of a horse ” etc 
An undated inscription with archaic spellings mentions the dedication of 100 slaves of three 
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one race"; 


the readings 


races— 11 Yasichiy one race, Kuil.'lb one race, and white j * , 

h °' V The^Sm^thernsdves of these Hull slaves are interarfa^ A lanie proportion 
are Indo-Aryan, c&. Ramanl r Lafekhi, Kanka, Mackti. Kivuitiifl (= k<w*utf»)etc Bet a good 
number also are Dravidiau, proving that :i considerable proportion at least. if aot the majon 
oE the Kula slaves at Pagan were from S. India, and presumably came to Burma by sea; 
eg. N'ad (Tamil mien « lady) i Aci (c/. Mabyalam ( Ufr = cowherd «on»i) : tmiyatidi, 
Naiiimirndi, Kutthandi etc. (query Kanarese nifh ■ elder sister) ; 1 (Tamil -fly or owl . i -*ri, 
Pari (query Tamil feri =- great) \ Km* (Tamil = apple of the eye) : Kuppay (Tamil-dirt) ; 
Malaru (Tamil wxa/<ir— blossom); the snfl&t-mt*h?-the faithful, a title said to be used by 
Vaishnava families especially ; Cakkamfl, Apa>"a. Apyfl, Xfiynn etc. Some names betray ie 
place of origin of these slaves Badaga (Tamil= northerner) ; PuJoli (a place near Jaffna in 
Ceylon) ; Kawari (from the R. Haver ii ; Sinkhtiil (from Ceylon! . Fipuri, Xapflli etc. 

References to Ce^ion {Sihakichpa> I^bind of the Lion) [ire rare and call for special men lion. 
The main source for the relations during tin: Pagan dynasty is the 13th cent. Ceyion history, 
the Culhmthsa- m Here we find (i) that Auoratba sent help to Vijaya Bahu 1 I//- lO^o— 1110) 
in his struggle against the Colas, and Later despatched a chapter of mnnhs to render possible 
die ceremony of valid ordination > 14 so that the religion * ■ - which had been darkened 

throughout Lanka began now to shine forth' r i(ii) that the great king of Ceylon Puntkkum Bahu 
ifj. 1 153—86) had a ijtiarrel, arising partly out of the export of elephants from Burma, with the 
king of Ramahnj or Arimaddana, sc. Pagan j he sent a large fleet which raided the ports 
Kusnmi and and even the capital H where the Faniil general Adicca killed the king 

of R&maflfia M ; the quarrel was appeased by the intercession of Ceylon monks.—It is not 
impossible to connect this story with the fall of KuLvkya or XarasO, as told in the Burmese 
Chronicles, (iii) Parakkama Bfihu's successor* Yijaya Baiun II Ifl. 1186-7), 11 wrote with his own 
hand in Bali a letter of great merit and sent it to die King of Arimaddanp ... he made a 
great friendship with that king . . , and gave delight to the monks that dwelt in Lanka and 
in Arimaddana." Contemporary inscriptions in Burma tell ns that Narapalisithn in 1196 A.D, 
dedicated to the Dhammaraiaka Lh four out of the thirty relics received from the hand of the 
Sinkhuiw king, after he had caused them to be asked for - . „ sending again to the island 

of Sitikluiiw. These he enshrined on a stone-mat together with the lion-relict 1-1 The evidence 
of the PalbMon Kalyayt inscriptions of the Mon king Dhammaceti (1476 A.D.) relating _to 
N-araparisithu's reign, receives little or no support from contemporary inscriptions. In 1235 a 
%k Skhin Sinkhuiw fl was witness to a Pagan dedication'^ In 1278 the monk T^malin 
receives an offering 11 on the occasion when the Ceylon pilgrim {Siitkhnir-rok) Dlpahkarft sent 
the holy relics, 1,1 M Finally there are references to the mtroducUon of Buddhism in Ceylon by 
Mahinda m ; the story is finely illustrated in fresco in one of the porches of the Sakyamtuii 
temple, Chaukpala t Nyaung-u. 
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